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Such has been the silenoe of contemporaiy writers respecting <mr 
author^ that, if we except a few observatiiHiSy dropt rather in the 
coarse of narrative than ^otistically brought forward, in the follow- 
ing pages, hb perscHial history b confined to the narrow limits of a 
traditional name and ultimate designatiMi in life. Little can there- 
fore be expected in this dearth of materials to gratify curiosity, but 
it becomes a duty to gather that little with scrupulous attention to 
authorities. 

Puttenham, is first mentioned as a writer upon English verse by 
Richard Carew of Anthony, Esq.^ and identified as author of the 
present work in the Hyper-critica of Edmund Bolton t, whose 



* Or faUier of S*^ Antbooy. Tbe pMsage alladed to, my»f ** To doM up 
these prooA of onr copiousiMiMy look into oar limitatunu of all sorts of Terses 
aSforded by any other hmgoige, tad yon shsll find that Sir Philq> Sidney, 
JIfditer Partmfcsw, Master Stanihunt, and divers more have made nse how hi 
we are within compass of a foreimagined possibility in that behalf," See an article 
•n ike JSMsUcMy ff iJu EngUah towgniy in Camdae$ Remtm»y 16fS. TUsessay did 
not appear in the fiist edition, 1605) at which period Ounden was probably not ac« 
qnainted with the authors name. Under the head of Poemi^ he speaks of << the Gen* 
tleman which proved that poets were the first Politicians, the fiitt Philosophen, the 
first Historiographers." 

t << Q. ElinbeUi's verses, (says this writer,) those which I have seen and read, some 
extant m the elegant, witty, and artificial book of the Art of Enghsh Poetry, the 
work, (as the fiune is,) of one of her Gentlemen Ptonsioners, Pa ttc atoi , are princely 
as her prose." H^percriticOf Oxford, 172f . 

a 6. 
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manuscript being preserved in the archives at Oxford, was dis- 
covered and referred to by Anthony aWood*. The presumed 
christian name of our author, is the result of modem researches, 
which unfortunately vary to a degree of incertitude and contradic- 
tion, that leaves the question, at present, indeterminable. By the 
late Joseph Ames, he is styled Webster t, which received the sane* 
tion of Dr. Lort, as appeared from a manuscript note in his own 
copy ; though it may be questioned if this sanction amounted to 
more than a conditional reliance on the other for authority f. A 
similar note, by that critical investigator Steevens, calls him 
George^, adding a reference unusually indistinct, and hitherto un- 
explained f. Under thb contrariety of id^tification, an elegant 

* '' There is a book in being called T%e Art qf English Poesie, not written by Syd- 
ney, as some have thought, bat rather by one Puttenhamf sometimes a OenUeman Pen- 
sioner to Qa. Elizab." ^M. Oxon. 1691. Vol.1, col. 184. Ballaid has, <<said to be 
wrote by Shr Philip Sidney." Memoirs of Learned Ijadies, 1752. p. 226. 

t See Typographical AntiquitieSf 1749, p. 418. 

t BibU^i^ia Poetica, p. 303, note. 

i This might have been obtained from the prerogative coort of Canterbmy, as I find 
a nnncnpative will dated the first of September, 1590, of George PtUenham, of Lon- 
don, Esqoire, whereby, *' First and principallie be bequeathed his sonll vnto Almightie 
God, and his bodie to be buried in christian buriaU. Item, he gaue and bequeathed 
vnto Marye Symes, wydowe, his servant, as well for the good service she did him as 
alsoe for the money which she hadlayed forth for him, all and 8faigu]Br,his goods, 
chattels, leases, plate, redie money, lynnen, wollen, brasse, peuter, stuff of houshold, 
bills, bondes, obligations, and all other his goodes and debts whatsoeuer,due or owinge 
vnto hitn. Alsoe his goodes moueable or vnmoueable, of what kinde nature qualitio 
or condicion, and in whose hands custodye or possession theye then were in, or re- 
mained, as well within his dwellinge bowse as in anie other place or places within the 
realme of England. In the presence of Sebastian Arcbibould, scrivener : James 
Gierke, William Johnson, and diners others." The probate act describes the defimct of 
Saint Bridgett's, in Fleet Street, London, Esq. There was also a Richard Puttenham^ 
Esquire, whose will accords with the above as a scrivener's form, dated 16 Oct. 1597, 
he being ** prisoner in her Majesty's Bench :" bequeaths all his property to his 
^* verily reported and reputed daughter Ratberioe Pnttenham." Considering the 
tenor of both Wills, the want of descendants of the name of Puttenham is no longer 
extraordmary. 

f *< N. B. His name was George Puttenham ; vide MS. of Nicholson among 
authors ;*' beneath are initials scarcely legible, supposed '< I. C* and the whole in the 
hand writing of Steevens. 
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critie aptly describes him << Webster a& George Puttenham/* « 
The time of his birth, an observation from himsdf, enables us 
U> place decidedly between the years 1529 and 1635 +. Neither 
any branch of his fiunily, nor himself, though a professed courtier^ 
appear to have either inherited or obtained any patrician badge of 
honour, though, from his Kberal education, his parents must be 
Supposed to have moved in a sphere of life unfettered by indigent 
circumstances* One passage in his work introduces him in the 
iiurseryj:, where the acuteness of the child b improperly exercised 
by an old woman, to discover a riddle, which, in matter and man- 
ner, betrays the ignorance and want of decency that characterises 
Juliet's loquacious nurse, and the words <^ my mother had an old 
woman in her nursery," gives no faint idea that the family estab- 
lishment was not unlike that of the wealthy Capulets. Puttenham 
was an Oxford scholar, though of what coll^;e, how long resident, 
or whether he obtained a d^ree, remains unascertained ^ • His career 
at court might commence at the early age of eighteen, when he 
sought to gain the attention of the youthful king Edward the sixth, 
by an Eclogue, entitled <^ £lpine||/' He made one or more tours 
to the continent, and proved himself neither an idle nor inattentive 
observer* He visited successively the courts of France, Spain, and 
Italy, and was at the Spa nearly about the year 15701, It is not 

* See Ellis's Specimeiu of Ewriy EngU$h Poei$, Vol. ii. p. 164. Among the pereoDs 
frho presented new year's gifts to Q. Elitabeth, 1561, occurs, with rather singular co- 
incidence, the name of Geoige Webster, master cook, who, for << a marchepane, being 
a chess-boardcj" had in retam, '' oone goilt tankerd, per os. 8oz.'' See The Pro^ 
greagea, Vol. iiL p. 11 and 19. 

t Postea, p. 141. 

t P. 157. 

$ Wood only knew of the Art of Poesy by the report of Bolton, whose words he 
repeats in one of the li?es added to the second edition of his work, and says, << Whether 
this Pattenham was bred in Oxon I cannot yet telL" Ath. Oxon. ed, 1731. Vol, i. 
col. 323. 

II P. 141. 

f P.«33. 

a 7. 
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improbable that he had a diplomatic appointmmt under Hemry 
£ail of Arundd, an old courtier ; who, with the Queen's licence. 
Tinted Italy ; as he describes himself a beholder of the feast given 
by the duchess of Parma, to that nobleman, at the court of Brus« 
sels^. His return from abroad might be early after the above period, 
as appears by his report of coming to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Lord Chancellor, when seated in a gallery reading Quintilian ; and 
the eulogy on the speeches of Sir Nichola^s and one of his succes- 
soraf , would bespeak a professional pursuit, of moreknowlege and 
interest than is usually imbibed by wiling away time as an indolent 
spectator in courts of law. However, not to burthen this slight 
-detail with too many indecisive suppositicms ; It may be lastly ob« 
served, that from his numerous adulatory verses addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth, before the time of publishing this work, he must have 
been a courtier <^ long standing, and was th^ <^ one of her gentle* 
men pensioners*^' 

Of all his numerous pieces the Art of Poesie and the Partheniades 
are the only ones known to exist, and it seems unaccountable 
that not a single poem by this author found a place in those mis- 
cellaneous and fashionable repositories the Paradise of Dainty JDe- 
vicesj or England*^ Helicon. Although like many notable gentlemen 
in the court, who having written commendable pieces, suppressed 
them again, or elsesuffered them to be puUished without their namcs|. 



* P. tVT. This was probably in 1558, wfaoi the Lord Chamberiaiiiy Lord Anmdel, 
was joined in the commiMion for settling terms of peace with France and Scotland. 
See Strype's Annals, Vol. 1. p. 34. According to Dngdale, {Bar9mig€f Vol. i, p. 325,) 
he also obtained leave to trayel in the third year of the reign of EUabeth, to wear off 
the effects of her refusing to become hb wiib ; which, although considerably her senior, 
proved a serioos disappointment : other writers say he quitted England, on that ac- 
count, 1566. The Earl of Arundel died 25 Feb. 1580. JEX. 68. 

t P. 1 16, 117, Sir Nicholas Bacon died 20 Feb. 1578-9. 

% See p. 16. Webbe had before commended ''many honourable and noble Lordes 
and Gentlemen in her Majesties courte, which in the rare deuices of Poetry, bane 
beene and yet are most excellent skylfull." 
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}ie might follow the anoDymons distribution; still, thos^ pieoeft 
ficknowledged, and hereafter noticed, might have been expected 
to haye left a more distinguished trace behind* We cannot weU 
believe that locality devoured all the Enterlndes as vfrell as the 
Triumphals bestowed on his royal Mistress ; however, his own 
yoluuie proves the neglect of the age, for of many poems noticed 
as the avowed productions of some of our best writers we have no 
other knowledge than the scraps there incidentally preserved. 

The task of a dedication was strangely given to his printer, 
without the assignment of a reason why. That the author, whose 
labours commence with offering the work as a devise to his honoured 
and gracious mistress, renewing his address continually, and con« 
eluding with beseeching her pardon for so long annoying her ears 
with a tedious trifle ; should finally abandon his performance to the 
setting forth of a stranger, appears singular. It might create a sus- 
picion of posthumous publication, but we find, at p. 37, Elizabeth, 
particularly mentioned as in the ^< one and thirty years space of her 
glorious reign," * consequently close upon the time oi publication ; 
and had the author recently died, the bookseller would not have 
cmiitted so material a point for ccmsideration and ftivourable interest 
with his readers, when penning the address to Sir Wm. Cecil, 

If the usual diffidence of an author firstinduced Puttenham to wish 
to remain unknown, not any attempt was speedily made, to draw him 
from the coveted and long continued obscurity f . Neither does the 
Queen a^qpear to have enquired for the vassal addressing her, or the 

* Tins puatge ocearriiig in such an eaiij page nuUtates somewhat against tlie opinion 
of SteevenSy expressed in a manuscript note in his own copy, who supposed, ** although 
this work is dated 1589, it was manifestly written much earlier. Onr antfaor, (he con* 
tinnes,) refers to ^ir Nicholas Bacon, who began to be high in the departments of 
the law in Queen Maiy's time, and died m 1579, (see p. 116,) when Puttenham tella 
a story, from his own knowledge, in the year 1555, of a ridiculous omtion made in^ 
pariiament by a new speaker of the house, ^."— Might not the personal anerdotet 
of Henry the viiith, seem to place the composition still earlier ^ 
' t See Appendix, p. xviii. 

b 
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inquisitiyeness of her idle courtiers sought todiscoyertfaeir instructor ; 
nor were the literary circles acquainted with the name of the author. 
Sir John Harrington, who bowed in the crowd round the throne, and 
associated with the learned, after a lapse (^ two years, describes 
him as <^ unknown,'' calls him <^ Jgnato /' and, amidst the 
profusion of verses and other pieces, could only mention his 
works from the matters there exhibited*, concluding with an opinion 
on our author as a poet, from which the reader may not be inclined 
to appeal t« Perhaps on reconsidering some of the pages of the 

* Ben Jonson^ list of his works is drtwn from tiie same source. See Bibtiograpkia 
P0€iicay p. S04. 

t Altboagh tiie ApoUgyfor Poetry ^ by Sir John Harrington, forms one in the series of 
Essays on that subject, with those of Oascoigne, Webbe, Campion, Daniel, and otiiers, 
now reprinting : I shall Tcntnre to give tiie whole passage relative to oor author^ 
work.-*'' Neither do I suppose it to be greatly behoo[ve] foil for tiiis purpose, to 
trouble yon with the curious definitions of a poet and poesie, Ac with tiie snbtiU dis- 
tinctions of their sundrie kinds ; nor to dispute how high and supernatural the name of 
a Maker is, so christned in English by that vnknowne god-fiither, that this last yeare 
sane one, vis. 1589, set forth a booke called the Art of English Poetrie : and least of 
all do I purpose to bestow any long time to argue, whether Plato, Zenophon, and Eras- 
mus, writing fictions and dialogues in prose, may iustly be called poets, or whether 
Lucan writing a story in verse be an historiographer, or whether Master Faire trans- 
latmg Vhgfl, Master Oolding translating Quid's Metamorphosis, and my selfe in this 
worke that you see, be any more then versifiers, as the same Ignoto termeth all trans^ 
lators : tot as for all, or the most part of such questions, I will refer you to Sir Philip 
Sidney's A pologie, who doth handle them right learnedly, or to tiie fore>named treatise, 
where they are discoursed more largely, and where, as it were a whole receit of 
poetrie is prescribed, with so manie new named figures, as would put me in great hope, 
in this age to come, would breed manie excellent poets; sane for one obseruation that 
I gather out of the verie same book. For though the poore gentleman labbretfa greatly 
to prone, or rather to make poetrie an art, and redteth as you may see in the plurall 
number, some pluralities of patterns, and parceb of his owne poetrie, with dinerse 
pieces of Partheniadsand hymnes in praise of the most praiswortfay ; yet whatsoeuer 
he would proue by all these, sure in my poore opinion he doth prooe nothing more 
plainly, then that which M. Sidney and all the leameder sort that haue written of it, 
do pronounce, namely, that it is a gift and not an art : I say he proneth it, because 
making himselie and manie others so cunning in the art, yet he sheweth himselfe so 
slender a gift in it ; deseruing to be commended as Martiall praiseth one that he com* 
pares to TuUy. 

Carmina quod scribis, Musis & Apolline nullo 
Laudari debes, hoc Ciceronis habes." 

An ApologU «f Poetrie prefixed to the translation 
of Orkmdo FwrioMo^ 1591. 
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Art of Poesie, our wary and well-experienced courtier, either too 
indolent to reyise, or too proud to expunge, screened his wit from 
the charge of grossness, under the ambiguous shadow of aprinter*s 
prefix ; and thereby avoided the royal displeasure which afterwards 
awaited the equally witty and ingenious writer just mentioned, 
when he put forth his Metamorphosis of Ajax. 

Puttenham was a candid but sententious critic. What his obser- 
vations want in argument is made up for by the soundness of his 
judgment ; and his conclusions, notwithstanding their brevity, are 
just and pertinent*. He did not hastily scan his author to indulge 
in an untimely sneer, and his opinions were adopted by con- 
temporary writers, and have not bera dissented from by the modems* 
The obligation of Meres, when compiling << a comparative dis- 
course of our English Poets, with the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
poets f,'* I have had occasion to notice in another place f • Cam- 
bro-Vaughan^, and also Henry Peachamy, derived their infor- 
mation from the same unacknowledged authority. Strypef, 

* Oldys 8«yt '' Uiat Pottenlnm was a courtier b Tisibte ; also had been a traveUer, 
and seen Ike courts of fordgo prioces; wherefore hit illnstratioiiy boUi historica] and 
political^ are drawn so fiuniliariy from thence, that hem^f be called the cntri-eriiic of 
that reigm"— This fiMtidioos writer, migaUantly, scolded damk as weU as sqnire, when 
found tripping, and instead of ezcnsing venial errors he contrived to index for imme- 
diate observation Uiose passages a more benevolent spirit wonld have veiled, as the off> 
spring of an age less delicate and cultivated than his own. See note a, p. liii, JJ^fe cf 
Sir fV. Raleigh^ 1756 ; re-printed in the Tkeainm PifHarum, 1800, p. 310. 

t PoUodts Tamia. WU$ TVwrary, ^rc 1598, 1634. 19mo. 

% Cetuura IMerwria, VoL ix. p. 40. 

§ SteThe Golden Grove, 1608 ; or BriiUk Bibliotprspher, Vol. ii. p. 272. 

II Article of poetry in The CempUat GenJtlewum, 1634. 

t It is probable an inadvertent error has crept into Strype's Annals, by re« 
ferring to WyUom^e Logkk, instead of the Art ef Poeeie, In VoL ii, p. 89, occur' 
the verses of Q. Eliabeth, on Mary Q. of Scots, given as << Dr. Wylson hath pre- 
served to OS in his English Logick." At p. 669, is repeated the custom of Lord 
Arundel, which ** Dr. Wylson tells,"* who " himself stood a beholder." Tbe Art of 
Logick, 1553, 1567, and 1580, have aU been consulted in vain : the second, ap- 
pears Strype's authority : see Vol. i. p.S31. The author died June 1581, and the 
edition printed the year before his death I have minutely examined ; vriiether it was 
afterwards enlarged by another hand is not known : however, compare p. S07, 

b 2 
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Warton*, Seward f, and Nichols f, have selected incidental pas^ 
gages finr their several works. A valuable and interesting account 
of the work was given in a continued article, by Mr. Gil- 
Christy in the early volumes of the Censura LUeraria § ; and the 

and f t7j of the present Tolame, with the ahore references to Strype, and no doobt 
wUl renuun of the pasMget m qnettion being originally taken from Pattenham. — By 
the ever ready attention of Mr. BUm» of St. John's Coll. Oxford, and his immediate 
knowlege of the coploos stores of the Bodleian coDection, I am able to give interest 
to this note, in adding fimn MSS. RawL Poet, 108, a copy, with TariationSy of the 
Ver$e$ made by tke QueneM Matte* ' 

The donbt of fhtnre foes exiles my present ioy, 
And wit me wames to shon snch snares as threaten mine annoy. 
For falshood now doth flow, and snbiects fiuth doth ebbe, 
Which shoM not be, if reason ml'd, or wisdome wen'd the webbe. 
Bnt clowdes of ioyes vntried do doake aspiring mindes, 
Whidi tnmes to raige of late repent, by channged coarse of windes. 
The toppe of hope snpp'st the roote Tprear'd sbal be. 
And fintelesse all their graffed guile, as shortly yon shaD see* 
Then dazeld eyes with pride, which great ambition ■ blinds, 
Sfaalbe TDseeld by worthy wights, whose foresight falshood finds. 
The daughter of debate y discord aye doth sowe 
Sbal reap no gaine where form or mle styll peace bathe tawght to know. 
No forreine bamusht wight^ shall ancre in this port, 
Oar reafane brokes not seditions sects 3, let them dsewhere resort 
Oor rosty sworde tibrowghe rest shall first his edge employ. 
To polle their toppes that sekes soch change, or gape for fiitnre ioy. 

> That of the Dnke of Norfolk.— 5<rype. 

^ The Scottish Qaeen. S. 

3 Var, brookes no strangers force. — ^France and Spain. 8. 

* Hitt. of English Poetry, Vol. iil. et pastim. 

t Aneed&teotf dUtlngMiehed per$on$y Vol. L 

t Queen EUiabeth'e Progre$»e$, Vol. iii. 

$ VoL i, p. S39, ii, p. 1. — Mr, Gilchrist has drawn an able and conprdiensiTe 
efaaracter of the woik. He observes, ^ this is on many accounts one of the most 
cmrioas and entertaining, and intrinsically, one of the most valoable books of the age 
of Elixabeth." And, after noticing the Tolnmes of Wylson and Webbe, adds, '' as an 
elementaiy treatise on the arts, it is infinitely snperior, as being formed on a more 
QomprehensiTe scale, and iUostrated by examples ; while the copious intermhcture of 
ooottmporary anecdote, tradition, mamiers, opmions, and the numerous specimens of 
coeval poetiy, no where else preserved, contribute to form a volume of infinite 
aomiementy curiosity, and value.'* 
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laWious Herbert prepared a copious analysis ofthe work, with 
unusually long extracts as notes, which was intended for the re- 
print of his Typographical Antiquities *• 

I shall add a list of our author's pieces frcnn his own notices, 
distinguishing with an asterisk such few articles as seem perfect. 

OF UNCERTAIN CHARACTER. 

Philocaliay wherein the author says he has ^trained to shew the 
figure of ornament, the subject of Book iii, in the pre- 
sent volume, p* 207. 

De Decoroy a book where ye shall see the decency of speech and 
behayiour handled exactly, p. 23L 

ierotechnij (in Jonson's list Hicrotechni,) the work under this title 
is divided into books, and appears to treat only of the 
Mythology of the ancients, and seems referred to as 
published by ^< th' opinion hath bene giuen.'' p. S3. 

English tongue^ the original and pedigree of; mentioned p. 190. 

OF HIS DRAMATIC PIECES. 

Ginecocraliay a comedy, of which part of the plot is given at 
p. III-113, 

Zu5/yXoitiib»,anenterlude; whence our author has probably se- 
lected the best witticisms at p. 143 and 165. 

Woer^ an enterlude, yields a specimen of female pertness, p. 169, 
and is quoted 189. 

Triumphalsy in honour of Queen Elizabeth. In number uncer- 
tain : they were in metre, and^ as intended for public 
recitation, must partake of the dramatic character. 
He wrote one in honour of the long peace, (seep. 37 )> 

* MS. Scot ne witb fak ntoal promptitade of comnnmicttioD, by Hie Rer. T. F. 
DibdiOy at a prefixtnre for the present Tolomey and winch has only been omitted 
from considering that the additional Table of Contents, and the enlarged Index, 
made it in part nnn ec ea sa iy. 
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which Ve must antedate of all ramour of the Spanish 
Amiada, perhaps 1586. Specimens of some poetical 
passages may be found at p. 184, 199. 

OF HIS POETICAL PIECES* 

Isk of Great BrUainy a little brief romance, or hisUnrical ditty, in 
short and long metres, as intended for recitation to the 
harp, and similar to the lays of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Uound-TaUe, p. SS. 

Elpiney an eclogue, made to Edward the yith, p. 141. 

' Pmihefdadesy a title drawn from the fiuhion of the times, which 
applied both feble and history, to << blazon foorth the 
Brytton mayden Queene.'* They appear to have 
been little adulatinry pieces, and not less than twenty 
of them. Seyeral are partially quoted, seep. 151, 
180,181,196,204-5, 814 -. 

Mmeroay an hymn, addressed to Q. Elizabeth, p. 198« 

Verses^ *On the passion of our Saviour, 166. 

* To daunt the insolence of a beautiful woman, 102. 

* Upon the mutable love of a lady, 166. 

* On an inexorable and unfiuthful mistress, 18S. 

* In reproof of a lady, £ftir but cruel, 190. 

* Of the loyer complaining of his lady's cruelty % 192. 
Describing the triumphant enteryiew of two great Prin* 

cesses, 140. 

* Written in a melancholy humour, 178. 

* As a quadrain, played in a merry mood, 110. 

* As a distich. 111. 
*For sybillicrhimes, 112. 

Likening glory ifi a shadow ; a simily, 202. 

' See the Appendix. 

* Selected as anezampk of liii talents, for Specimens of the Early Enf^ Poets, 
1803, Vol. y, p. 164. 
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other couplets and scraps: 1S6, 147, 151, 161, 192,909, 215, and 

perhaps 137, 138, 139, 144, 154, 175. 
Epigrams. — * On a feUow named Woodcock, 168« 
•On a Dyer, 173. 

* On a shrewd wife, 176. . ,. 

£^)flig)**.— •OnSirJohnThrogmorton%149. — ^^^^ w/' Y^*i ' :i ^rr. 
Extracts fifom, 143,173. ^^'^^^ ^; *^" *''^. m. , . * ^ 

TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS^ "/y^ c^ ] '^' ' • ' ^ 

DrandationSf from the Greek, 171. / 7;^^ r / . : . . , c* «-•- ' 

from the Latin poets VirgO, Horace, Juymial, ftc. . ^^ : ^ . . * 

44,85,123,153,174,182. . v.^.w . ^ 



•from the Italian, 202». '^^ 



ImitaUans, •Of the Oriental Losenge, Fnzie, and Triquet, trans« 

lated word for word, and to follow phrase and figure, r >'^ 
however difficult, 15. 
• Of the Grecian pyramids, 79. 
•Oftherounddl, 81-2. 

The Art of Poesie has ever formed one of the scarce works of the 
time of Q. Elizabeth : the present edition is a verbal and paginal 
reprint, and its character for faithfulness can alone entitle it to the 
sanction of the public All that is necessary on such occasions is the 
TEXT OF THE ORIGINAL. To declare that that has been uniformly 
preserved were an improper and arrogant assertion. The arduous and 
perhaps slavish task of an arbitrary collation, neither to vary from 
oversight, or by error of the press, is not easily performed. It were 
better to crave indulgence of the reader for an unintentional failure. 



' QWen hj Mr. Oilcbriit, at a Bpedmen of his poetical talentB, Cent, LU. Vol iL 
p. S. 

* Thistnmilationisgiveiiyaltfaoagh ^ very well Eo^iahedtyj Sir ThomaiWiat, after 
his fasfaioii.'' See it in CbalmerB^ft Poets, Vol. ii, p. 370, where I do not find collected 
another of Wyat's tianslatioM| given by onr author at p. 186. 
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xvi iDf tie Sltft^t^ 

dian brav6 the effect of a plodding compariscm; still Yeatanikgto 
believe there are not so many errors added to the present volume^ 
as those retained in strict observance to the original. The present 
impression consists of only two hundred copies. 

JOS. HASLEWOOD. 

Conduit Strea, ISJufyy 18Ih 
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Qitibtvtifitmmt 



The following verses are mentioned in the Arte of Poesie, under 
the title of the Partheniades. They were printed in the second 
volume of the Progresses ^ 1788, from the Cotton MSS. Ves- 
pasian, E 8, and have now been collated with the original manu« 
scripts. It was not until the preceding pages were in print, that 
the Author of the verses was first ascertained by the Editor, and 
which discovery confirms the observation of the poetical pieces 
of Puttenham being distributed anonymously. In their composi- 
tion he followed the prevailing fashion of that age. Hyperbolical 
flattery was incense to Queen Elizabeth, and to exalt her as a 
paragon of virtue and wisdom beyond all characters of history, 
either real or fabulous, formed an essential duty with her courtiers*. 
They were presented to her as a New Year's Gift, and, from a line 
in the concluding Hymn, which speaks of "twentye yeare agon," 
the date may be fixed for the first of January, 1579+. 



* A ballad of Mnilar construction, sapposed by Ritson, from its title, to have been 
the production of Puttenham, but written by Lodowick Lloyd, has been printed 
in the British Bibliographer, VoL i. p. 3S8. 

t The writer of the manoscript probably omitted some of the pieces, at the 15th 
and 16th, are referred to as the 18th and 20th, tee p. 196. 
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The Principall Addresse in nature of a New Yeares Gifie ; seem- 

inge therebye the Author intended not to have his Name 

knowne. 

PARTHB: I. THALKIA. 

Gracious Princesse, where Prioces are in place, 
To geue 70a gold| and plate, and perles of price 
It seemeth this daj, sane your rojali adnce 
Paper presentes should haue but little grace ; 
But sithe the tjme so aptly semes the case, 
And as some thinke, yonre Highnes takes delighte 
Oft to penrse the styles of other men, 
And oft yonre self, w*^ Ladye Sapphoe's pen, 
In sweet measures of poesye t* endite 
The rare affectes of your herenly sprighte ; 
Well hopes my Muse to skape all manner blame^ 
y ttringe your honours to hyde her owner^s name. 

• ne Author choosinge by his Verse to honour the Qneenes Matie* 

of England, Ladye Elizabeth, bodily* p'ferreth his 

Choise, & the Excellencye of the Subiect before all 

others of anye Poet auncient or modeme. 

PARTHB: S. CUO. 

Greek E Achilles, and his peeres did enioye 

Create Homer^s troompe for theyr high jaliaunce : 
And Maro woulde in stately stile adyaunce ; 

iBneas and that noble reste of Troye 

In martial moodes, Lucane did singe the chaunce, 
End, and pursute, of that lamented warre ; 
Of proude alljes, whose enwj spredd so farre, 

As exiide Roome, all egall goyemaunce. 
♦ Sie, i. e. holdly. 

c2 
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Horace, bonourM August, the high'st of names, 
And jet hb harte from Mecene neuer swerade ; 
Oyid helde trajne in Venus conrte, and sernde 

Cheife secretarje to all those noble dames, 

Martjres of lone who so broylde in his flames, 
As both thejr tranth 8c penance^ well deserude • 
All in fine gold to haue theyr image kerude, 

For cleere recorde of theyr most woorthy fames. 

By the brighte beames of Cynthia the sheene 
Cupide kendled the fyres of Properse, 
Tibnllus teares bayned Neaera's herse ; 

And ladye Lanra her graces that grow greene ; 

By Dan Petrarche of Taskan poets prince, 
Anacreon sange all in his wanton spleene : 
Bat pronde Pindare he spilde the praises cleene 

Of all Liricques that were before or since. 

I singe noe bloodd nor battayles in my yerse. 
Amorous odes, or elegies in teene, 

Churlishe satire as Juyenall and Perse : 
But in chast style am borne, as I weene, 
To blazon foorthe the Briton mayden Queene*, 

Whose woorthes surmount them all that they reherse. 

That her Matic. (twoo things except) hath all the partes that 
iustly make to be sayd a most Happy Creature in this World. 

PARTHB: 3. ERATO. 

TouTHPULL bewtye, in body well disposed, 

Louelye fauoure, that age cannot deface ; 
A noble harte where nature hath inclosed 

. The fruitfuU seedes of allrertue and grace^ 
Regall estate, concht in the treble crowne, 

Ancestrell all, by linage and by right. 
Store of treasures, honour, and iust renowne, 

In quiet raigne, a sure redouted migt : 
Fast frindes, foes few or faint, or orerthrowen, 
The stranger toonges, and the harts of her owne, 

♦ Seep. 151. 
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Breife both Nature and Noarrifare haue doone. 
With Fortune's belpe, what in their cnning if 
To jelde the erthe, a Princelje Paragon. 

But had shee, oh ! the two iojs shee doth misse, 
A Caesar to her husband, a Kinge to her soone, 

What lackt her HIghnes then to all erthlj bllsse ? 

That her Matie. surmonnteth all tbe Princesses of our tyme in 

Wisedome, Bewtye, and Magnanimitye ; and ys a Thinge 

verye admirable in nature. 

PARTHB: 4. THALIA. 

Whom B princes senre, and realmes obey^ 
And greatest of Bryton hinges begott, 
Shee came abroade eren yesterday, 
When such as saw her knew her not * ; 
For one woold ween that stoode a^Jirre, 
Shee were as other weemen arre* 

In trauthe it fares much otherwise ; 

For whilest they thinke they see a Qoeene, 
It comes to passe, ye can derise 
No stranger sight for to bee seene ; 
Suclie erroure falls in feble eye, 
That cannot Tiew her stedfastlye. 

How so ? alas ! forsooth it Is 
Nature that seldome workes amis ; 
In woman's brest by passinge arte^ 
Hath harbourd safe the lyon's harte ; 

And featlye fixt, with all good grace. 

To serpente's hedd and angell's face. 

• P. 161. 
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xxu ^^art^enfaDetr* 

That Wisedome in a Princesse is to be prefimred before Bewtye, 

Riches, Honour, or Puissaunce : but, where all the Partes 

con cure in one pson, as they doe moste evidently in 

hir Mati«* the same is not to be reputed an 

humane, but rather a diuine pfection. 

PARTHE: 5. MELPOMENE. 

The Phrigian youth, full ill adTised, 

To iudge betweene Goddesses three ; 
All worldly wealth and witt despised, 
And gaue the price to cleere beawtee* 
His meede therfore was to win grace 
Of Venus, and hir looinge race* 

The wand'ring prince and knightes of Troye, 

Who first broughte bale to Tyrian towne, 
Coolde neyer finde comforte or ioye 
While Juno did yppon them frowne : 

Hir wrathe appeased, they purchaste reste, 
And LaTine lande theire owne beheste. 

I am not rapte in Jnnoe^s spheare. 

Nor with dame Venus loudye hewe ; 
But here one earthe I serue and feare, 
O mayde Minerue, thine ydoll true, 
Wose power preuayles in warr and peace. 
So as thy raigne can no tyme cease. 

The Addresse. 

Princesse, yee hane the doome that I can grae. 
But seldome sitts the iudge that may not erre : 

Whence, to be sure, I haTe TOwed while I liue, 
T' addore all three godheads in yonr owne starre* 
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That Vertue ys alwayes subiect to Envy, and many times to 

Perill : and yf her Matio. most notable Prosperities haue 

ever beene maligned, the same hath beene for her only 

Yertues sake. 

PARTHE: 6. MBLPOMBNB. 

Fayre Britton maye, 
Wary and wise, in all thy wajes, 
Never seekinge nor finding peere, 
When ere thy happe shalbe to heere, 
My mouth be mnet in thy prayse, 
But one whole daye. 
Sweare by thine head, 
And thy three crownes it must needes bee, 
Whilest I admire thy rare bewtye, 
I am forspoke in spite of thee, 
By some disdaynefull cvrst feyiye, 
Or sicke, or dead. 
But while thy mighte 
Can keepe my harte queavinge or quicke, 
Trust me my lippes shall neuer lenne 
To power thye prayses to my penne. 
Till all thy foes be sorrowe sicke, 
Or dead out^right. 

They saye not soothe, 
Of grace and goodnes that mainetayne 
Them to be kinges so safe, so louelye ; 
I see nothinge ynder the skie 
Abide suche daunger and dlsdaine 
As yirtue doothe. 
Then if theyr bee* 
Any so canckred harte to grutche 

At your gloryes, my Queene, in yayne ; 
Repiniuge at your fatall raigne. 
It is for that they feele to muche 
Of youre bountee*. 

• P. 181. 
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A Ryddle of the Princesse Paragon. 

PARTHE: 7. BUTBRPB. 

I SAW marche in a meadowe greene^ 
A fajrer wight then f^rye qoeene ; 
And as I woulde approche her neere, 
Her head ys* shone like christall cleere ; 
Of silver was her forehead hye, 
Her browes twoo bowes of Henebye j 
Her tresses troust were to beholde, 
Frizeld and fine as frenge of golde f ; 
Her eyes, God wott what stuife they arre, 
I darst be sworne eche ys a starre : 
As cleere and brighte as to guide 
The pilot in his winter tide:^* 
Twoo lippes wronghte out of nibye rocke^ 
Like leaues to shutt, and to rnlocke ; 
As portall doore in princes' chamber; 
A golden toonge in mouth of amber ^; 
That oft ys hard, but none yt seethe 
W^^out a garde of yrorye teethe, 
Eren arrayed and richelye all, 
In skarlett or in fine corrall : 
Her cheeke, her chinne, her neck, her nose ; 
This was a lillye, that was a rose ; 
Her hande so white as whales boDe^ 
Her finger tipt with Cassidone ; 
Her bosome, sleeke as Paris plaster. 
Held ypp twoo bowles of alabaster : 
Ech byas was a little cherrye ; 
Or, as I thinke, a strawberrye||. 
A slender greye swifter then roe, 
A pretye foote to trippe and goe ; 
But of a soiemne pace perdye. 
And m^rchinge w"^ a maiestye : 
Her body shapte as strayghte as shafte. 
Disclosed eche limbe w^outen craft; 

•S»c,readyt t P. 804. | P.«05, JP.«04u ||P-*>^ 
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Sane shadowed all, as I could gesse, 

Vnder a Tayle of silke cypresse. 

From toppe to toe jee mighte her see^ 

Timber'd and tall as cedar tree ; 

Whose statelje tnrfe exceedeth farre 

All that in frithe and forrest arre. 

This markt I well : bat loe, anone, 

Methought all like a lampe of stone ; 

The stone that doth the Steele enchaunte^ 

The dreadfuU rocke of adamante. 

And woorkes the shippe as authors speake. 

In salt sea manje a wofoll wreake* 

Her hart was faidd none might jt see ; 

Marble or flinte folke weene y t bee I 

Not flint, I trowe, I am a Ijer ; 

But syderite that feeles noe fier *• • 

Now reed aright, and do not mis 

What ioUy dame this ladye is. 
The Assoile. 
This fleshe and bloode, this head, members, and hartff^ 

These lirely lookes, graces, and bewty sheene, 
Make but one masse, by nature and by arte ; 

Rare to the earth, rathe to the worlde seene : 
Would yee faine knowe her name, and see your parte^ 
Hye and beholde awhile the Mayden Queene. 

The Assoile at large moralized, in three Dizaynes. 

PARTHI: 8. THALIA. 

A HED harbroughe of all counsayle & witt, 
Where Science dwells, makinge a liuely sprighte, 

And dame Discourse, as in her castell sitt, 
Scanninge causes by minde, and by forsighte; 

A cheer where Looue and Maiestye doe raigne^ 
Both mild and stemef , baringe some secret mighte 
^Twixte hope and dreede in woe, and w^ delights 

Man's harte in holde, and eye for to detayne ;* 
Feedhige the one w^* sighte in sweete desyre, 
DanntiDge th' other by daunger to aspire. 

• P. 180. t P. 814. 

d 
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Affable grace, spe«che eloquent, and wise; 

Stately praesence, suche as becometh one 

Whoe seemes to rule realmes bj her lookes alone; 
And hathe what ells dame Nature coolde derise 

To frame a face, and corsage paragon, 
Sache as these blessed sprightes of paradise 
Are woonte to assume, or suche as loTers weene 

Thej see sometimes in sleepe and dainty dreame^ 
In femall forme a Goddesse, and noe Queene ; 

Fitter to role a worlde then a realme. 

A constante mynde, a courage chaste and colde, 
Where lone lodget not, nor loue hathe any powres ; 

Not Venus brandes nor Cupide can take holde, 

Nor speeche preTayle, teares, plainte, purple, or golde ; 
Honour^ n'empire, nor youthe in all his flowers ; 

This wott ye all full weU yf I do lye, 

Kinges, and hinges peeres, who haue soughte farre and nye^ 
But all in rayne, to bee her paramonres. 

Since twoo Capetts, three Cezaimes assayde, 

And bidd repulse of the great Britton Mayde* 



A yerye strange and rufiill Vision presented to the Authonre^ the 

Interpretation Tvherof was left to her Ma^i®* till by 

the Purpose discovered. 

[parthb: 9.] 

In fruitfull soyle beholde a flower sproonge^ 

Distayninge golde, rubyes^ and yTorye ; 
Three buddes yt bare, three stalkes tender and younge, 

One meare middle earthe, one toppe that touche the skye. 
Vnder the leaues one branches brade and hye, 

Millions of birds sange shrowded in the shade : 
I came anone, and saw w^ weepinge eye, 

Two blossoms falne, the thirde began to fade. 
So as w^^'in the compas of an houre 
Sore withered was this noble deintye flowiOi 
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I^anlieiifatiesr. xxvii 

That Doe sojle bredd, nor laode shall loose the like : 
Ne no seazoD, or soone* or sokinge showre, 

Can reare agajne, for prayer ne for meede. 
Woe, and alas ! the people crye and skrike, 

Why fades this flower, and leaues nee fruit nor seede. 

Another Vision happned to the same Authoure, as comfortable 
& recreatyye as the former was dolorous* ' 

FARTHB: 10. CALUOPB. 

A KOTALL shippe I sawe by tyde and by winde^ 

Single and sayle in sea as sweet as milke ; 
Her cedar keele, her mast of gold refined, 

Her takle and sayles as silrer and silke ; 
Her fraughte more woorthe then all the wares of Inde ; 

Cleere was the coaste, the wanes were smooth and still ; 
The skyes all calme, Phsebus so brighte he shined ; 

iEolus in poope gane her wether at will ; 
Dan Neptune stered while Proteus playde his sporte ; 

And Nenens' deinty dauters sange full shrill, 

To slise her sayles, that they mighte swell theyr fill ; 
JoTe from aboue his pleasant showers powrde ; 

Her flagge it beares the flowers of man's comforter 
None but a kinge, or more, maye her abourde : 
O gallant peece, well will the lillye afoorde 

Thow strike mizzen, and anker in hb porte. 

That her Mamies* most woortbye Renowne cannot perishe while 

the Worlde shall laste; w^h. certayne PhilosophicaH Opinions 

toucbinge the beginninge and durabilitye of the Worlde. 

PABTHB: 11* TBANIA. 

O MioHTYE Mnse, 

The mignionst mayde of monnte Pamasse^ 

Efer yerdurde w*^ flowre and grasse. 
Of sondrye hews. 

* t.e. sun* 
d2 
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Sajre, and not misse, 
How long agone, and whence yt was, 
The fay re roonde worlde first came to passe. 

As yt now ys ? 

There be that saye, 

How yt was neyer otherwise 

Than as wee see it w^ our eyes 
This rery daye. 
There bee agayne, 

A secte of men, somewhat precise, 

Beleene a Godd did y t devise ; 
And not in rayne* 

Nor long agone, 

Onely to seme Adam's linage 

Some little while, as for a stage 
To playe vpon : 
And by despighte, 

One daye agayne will, in his rag«, 

Crushe it all as a kicson cage, 
And spill it quite. 

Some weene it must 

Come by recourse of praty moates, 
Far finer then the smallest groates 

Of sand or dust 

That swarme in sonne ; 

Clinginge as faste as little clotes, 

Or burres Tppon youoge childrens' cotes, 

That slise and runue. 

Other suppose, 

A yovf approcht, and by reason 

Broughte it to shape and to season 
From a chaos. 
But some tech as, 

By playne proofes, whye yt were begone,^ 

Nor never more shalbe undone. 
But byde e?en thus. 
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WhoorliDge his whott, 

And endlesse roundell ^^ a throwO) 

Swifter than shaft out of a bowe, 
Or cannoD shott : 
O bootlesse carke 

Of mortali men^ searchinge to knowe 

Or this or that, since he must rowe 
The doiefull barke 

Which Charon gnydes. 

Fraught full of shadows colde and starke^ 

That ferrye to the coontrjes durke^ 
Tendinge thejr tydes ; 
Since stoute nor stronge, 

Metali nor moulde of worldlje warke, 

Nor writt of any cnnninge clarke^ 
Can last soe longe 

To outlast the skye ; 

Honour, empire, nor erthly name, 
Sane my Princesse most woorthye fame, 

Which cannot dye I 

PURPOSE. 

Howe twoo principall Exploytes of her Ma^* since shee came to 
the Crowne, to weete, Establishment of Religion and Peace, doe assuredly 
promise her in this life a most prosperous raigne ; and, after her death, a 
woorthye and longe lastinge name. 

What Causes mooved so many Forreinge Princes to bee Satoors 

to her Matie. for Mariage ; and what, by Coniecture, 

hath hitherto mooved her to refuse them all. 

parthb: i«. vrania. 
Not youre bewty, most gratious Soveraigne, 

Nor maydenly lookes, mayntaynde w*** maiestye. 
Your stately porte, w^- dothe not matche but stayne, 
For your Pallas, your presence, and your tray ne ; 
All Princes courtes, myne eye coulde ever see. 
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Not your quicke witts, your sober goyerDance^ 
Your cleer forsighte, your faytfull memory, 
So sweete features, in soe stayed counteaance, 
Nor languages, w"*- plenteous ytterance, 
So able to discourse and entertayne. 

Not noble race, farre beyonde Cesar*s raigne, 

Runne in right line, and bloode of noynted kinges ; 
Not large empire, armyes, treasures domayne, 

Lnstye iiu'ries of Fortune's deerst derlings ; 
Not all the skills fitt for a princely dame. 

Your ierned Muse w**** youth and studye bringes ; 
Not true honoure, ne that imortall fame 

Of mayden raigne, your onely owne renowne ; 
And noe Queene*s ells, yet suche as yeeldes youre name^ 

Greater glorye than dooth your treble crowne. 

Not any one of all these honourde partes, 

Youre princely happs and habitesthat doe more ; 
Or as yt were enpcell all the hartes 

Of Chrbten Kinges to quarrell for your lore. ^ 

But to possesse at once, and all the goode 

Arte and engyn, and eyery starre aboye, 
Portune or kinde, coolde farce in fleshe and bloode 

Was force ynoughe to make so many striye 
JFor your person, who in our worlde stoode, 

By all consents, the mignonst mayde to wiue. 

But now, (saye they), what crueltye coold dryue 
By such repulse, your harte harder then stone. 
So many hopes of Princes to depriue ; 

Forsoothe, what guyftes God from his regall throne 
Was woont to deale, by righte distributyue 
Share meale to eche, not all to any one, 
O peerles yow, or ells no one alive ; 

Your pride seryes you to seize them all alone. 
Not pride, Madame, but prayse of your lyon ; 
To conquer all^ an be conquer*d by none*. 
• P. 180. 
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PURPOSE. 

Conteioinge a resolution politique, touchioge thefeminjne goyerment 
in monarchje ; ^^* a defensive of her Ma^*** honoure and constancje^ 
for not enclininge her courage (after the example of other ordinaryo 
weemen) not yet to the appetite of most great greate Princes^ eyther in 
the affayre of her manage, or of her manner of regyment. 

What Thinges in Nature, Comon Reason and Cyyill Pollicje goe 

8o fiiste linked together, as they maye not easilye be soonedred 

wtbont Piudice to the Politike Bodye, whatsoeyer EyiU 

or Absurditye seeme in them. 

PARTHB: is. THALIA. 

Princbbse, my Mnse thought not amys, 
To enforme your noble mynde of this. 
Sythens yee see all wordlye men, 
How they runn ryott now and then ; 
By mistakinge and want of sence, 
In thinges of little consequence ; 
Truly discerned as they maye bee. 
By one of royall M aiestee. 
And deepe discourse and earnest zeale, 
As yours is for all our weale ; 
Or ells it maye full oft befall. 
For thinges of no moment at all. 
Discorde maye grow by braule and iarre ; 
Thence faction ; thence cy vile warre : 
Which when the popular brayn is woodd, 
Coold not be staunch t w**'outen bloodd* 
And now betymes ye may preyente, 
By this humble adyertisemente ; 
Shewinge the 8€K>me and points in cheefe 
That wholly make and marre thisgreefe : 
RemoTe misterye from religion ; 
From godly feare all superstition ; 
Idolatrye from deepe devotion ; 
Yulgare woorshippe from worldes promotion ; 
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Take me from hallows cereroonye, 

From sects erronrs, from sayntes hyppocrisye, 

Orders and habites from graduates and clerkes, 

Penaunce from sinne, and merite from goode werkes; 

Pull people and theyr Prince asoonder ; 

From games to gaze at, and miracle to woonder : 

Forbidde pesanntes theys conntrye sporte ; 

Preache all trothe to the raskall sorte : 

Poll prophane powles oat of all yoke ; 

Let popular preachers beare a stroke : 

Remone rigour from humane laws ; 

Credulitye from prophetts' saws : 

Let reason range beyonde his creede ; 

Man's faythe languishei nor conscience bleede : 

Make from olde reliques reverence ; 

From publique shews magnificence : 

Take solemne tows from Princes' leagues ; 

From sanctuary pririleage: 

Take me from publique testimonye, 

Booke oathe by trouthe or periurye : 

Take pompe from prelates, and maiestee from kinges; 

Solemne circumstance from all these worldly thinges : 

We walke awrye, and wander w^out lighte, 

Confonndinge all to make a chaos quite* 

PURPOSE. 

Conteinynge an inyectiTe agaynste the Puritants, w^* singular com. 
endacion of her Ma^^ consyderate iudgment & manner of proceedinge 
in the cause of religion. The daunger of innovations in a comonwelth, 
the poison of sectaryes, and perillous yt ys to shake religion at y root« 
by licentious disputes and doctrines. 
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That amonge Men, many Thinges be allowed of Necessitje^ 

many for Oraam% w<^ canot be misliked nor well 

spared w^ut blemishe to the Cyyile Life. 

FARTHB: 14* CALUOPB. 

Dent hononre to dignltj, 
And triurophe to iast Tictorje : 
Pull puisance fro soTerayatee, 
And credittfrom anthoritee : 
Set magistrate fro coonenace ; 
Part f eritye and false semblace : 
Wronge and force from ioTasion, 
Fayned speeches from persmsion : 
Take hartye loTe from ielosye, 
And frande from cyyile poQicye ; 
Moorninge and doles from bnryallSy 
And obsequies from fnneralls ; 
From holy-dayes, and fro weddinges, 
Minstrellsi and feasts, and robes, and ringes : 
Take fro kinges conrtes, intertaynmentes ; 
From ladjes riche habillimentes : 
From coar[t]ly girles gorgious geare ; 
From banquetts mirthe and wanton cheare : 
Pull out of clothe and comelje weede, 
The nakt carcas of Adames seede ; 
From worldlje thinges take ranitee ; 
Sleit, semblant, course order and degree : 
Princesse, yt ys as if one take away, 
Greene wooddes from forrests, and sunne.shine fro the daye» 

PURPOSE. 

Agaynste the same Puritantes, a desire of courtiers, and all auncyent 
courtly Tsai;es, devised as well for the publique intertaynements as for 
other private solaces and disportes, not scandalously evill or Wcioua. 
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That her Ma^ b the oolye Paragon of Princes in this 
oure age. 

[parthe: 15.] 

BuiLDB me of bowghes a little bower, 
And sett it bj a statelje tower ; 
Set me a new robe by an olde, 
And course coppar bj dackate golde ; 
An ape ynto an elephante, 
Bruckle byrall to diamante : 
Set Naples coarser to an asse, 
Fine emerawde mto greene glasse ; 
Set rich mbje to redd emajle, 
The raren's plume to peacocke's tayle : 
Laje me the larke's to the Ijsarde's eye. 
The duskye clowde to azure skje ; 
Sett shallowe brookes to surginge seas, 
An orient pearl to a white pease* ; 
Matche camelPs hajre to satten silke, 
And alloes w^ almounde milke; 
Compare perrye to Nectar wyne, 
Juniper bush to lofty pine : 
There shall no less an oddes be seene, 
In myne from ererye other Queenef ! 

PURPOSE. 

By the generall comendacon of her Ma^** in the hihest degree of 
prayse, the author sheweth the yertue and enyyous nature of a Panu 
gon ; and how Excellencye cannot appeere but by comparison. 

A Comparison shewinge her Maties Super-Excellencye 
in all Regall Vertues. 

PARTHK 16. KUTBRFB. 

As faulcon fares to bussarde's flight, 
As egles eyes to owlatts sighte, 

• P. 196. ♦ lb. 
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As fierc saker to kowarde kigfate^ 
As britest noone to darkest nighte^ 
As amerike is farre from easte, 
As Ijon's lookes fears ererye beaste^ 
As soommer soonne exoeedeth farre 
The moooe, and ererye other starre, 
So farre my Prince's prayse doth passe 
The feunoust Queene that erer was* ! 

PURPOSE. 
All prayse by resemblance ys Toyde of offence that by comparison 
odious be in the soperlatire (be it neyer soe tme), it saroureth acertayne 
grosse adulation, w^ being to her Ma^**** natnrall modestye nothinge 
agreeable, the anthonre seeketh to salre the sore of her opinion, and his 
suspected sentence, by tempringe the excesse w'^* a pretye difference made 
betweene a bare resemblance and a coparison drawne out of the prin* 
ciples of iustice ; as yf one should saye, the prayse that ys justlye giren 
ys well giTen, and ought not to be misliked thoughe yt surmounte the 
comon credite and opinion. 

An hymn or diyine prayse, vnder the title of the goddesse Pallas, 

settinge foorthe hir Matie comendcon for hir 'wisedome & glorious 

government in the single Uef. 

O PALLAS, Goddesse sorerayne, 
Bredd out of great Jupiter's brayne ; 
That thoughe thou be no man menrells, 
All honoure and witt, and nothinge ells, 
Thow, that ner was widowe ne wife. 
But a true virgin all thy life ; 
Be it for some rare psidente. 
Of all feminyne gorermente ; 
Or that thow trowe no godd abore 
Was erer woorthye of thye lore ; 
Thou that rangest battayles in fielde. 
And bearest harnesse, speare, and shielde; 
And in thine Vniversitye, 
The peacefuU branche of ol^^re tree ; 

• P. 196. 
e2 
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Lendinge out of ^yne endlesse store, 

All mortall men both law and lore, 

Goddesse, as we poore pilgrimes weeiie. 

Of spinsters, & of poets queene ; 

And therfore hast, in solempne wise. 

Thy temples and thy sacrifise ; 

Thjne himnes, ihy rowes, tbj noones, thy clerks, 

And all that longes to holye werks ; 

The whole wide worlde for them to dwell, 

And Athens for thye chief chappell : 

But O, now twentye yeare agon, 

Forsaklnge Greece for Albion, 

Where thow alone doost rale and raygne, 

Empresse and Queene of Great Brittrayne ; 

LeaTinge thye lande thye Bellsire wan 

Too the barbarous Ottoman ; 

And for grief chaunged thy holy hawnte 

Of Mount Parnasse to Troynoyaunte ; 

AU Atticke showres for Terns to sydes ; 

Tems easy for hys easye tydes ; 

Built all alonge w^* mannours riche, 

Quinborow salt sea, brackish Greenewih ; 

Then that where Britton raygne begone, 

The Tower of lonely Londone, 

Westminster old and new Pallace, 

Richemounte not great but gorgias ; 

Ringe Hampton.court, y hath no peere 

For stately roomes and turretts cleere ; 

Safe Windsor set on Barocks border, 

That temple of thye noble order, 

The garter of a lorely dame 

Y^ctu gi^jQ yt fi|^4 derice and name ; 

O Ladye, hence to hethennesse. 

Only yropire of warre and peace; 

When cityes, states, count ryes, and kinges^ 

Creepe to the coTert of thye winges : 

Thow y canst dawnt thye forren foes. 

To ridde thye realme of warre and woes ; 
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Parcbasing peace w^ont battayle ; 

So fir me an one as cannot fayle ; 

Thy tyme not yet in tyme to bee, 

By any signe that man may see : 

Thow, that besydes forreyne afiayres, 

Canst tend to make yerely repayres ; 

By somer progresse & by sporte, 

To shire and towne, citye and porte, 

To Tiew and compasse all thye lande. 

And take the bills w^ thine ewne hande, 

Of clowne and carle, of knight and swayne, 

Who list to thee, for right cemplayne. 

And therin dost such iustice yeelde, 

As in thye sexe folke see bat seelde ; 

And thus to doe arte lesse afrayde, 

W^ houshould trayne a syllye mayde, 

Then thyne anncetonrs, one of tenne, 

Darst do w^ troopes of armed men : 

Thow, that canst tende to reade and write, 

Dispnte, declame, argewe, endyte, 

In Schoole and Ynif ersitye, 

In prose, and eke in poesye ; 

In Greek, Latlne, & fine Tuscan, 

In Frenche, and in Castillian : 

So kindlye and quicke, as old and younge 

May doubte w'^ ys the mother tounge. 

O thow, the loTely Mayde abore, 

Who hast conquer'd the God of Lo? e, 

And skapte his mother' suttle gynne; 

Triumphed one him and all his kinne, 

Tf thou be all ys sayde afore. 

Or yf thou be a great deale more, 

Then I can ytter anj wayes. 

Not schiphringe thee of thye iust prayse, 

How longe ys yt ere we forgett 

Thjne erthly name ELIZABET, 
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And dresse tile as thou doit deserre^ 
The titles of Britton Minerfe ? 
In gkje whj stall we not thye starre^ 
Fast by the sjde of great Cesar ? 
Or ells apojnt thj pUutnett where 
Shines Berenice's golden heare ? 
For we suppose thov hast forswore 
To matche w^ man for eyermore. 
Wh je bnild we not thje temples h je, 
Steples and towers to tonch the skje ; 
Bestrewe thine altars w*^ flowers thicke^ 
^ Sente them w^ odours Arrabicqne : 
Perfominge all the reyestrjes, 
W^ mnske, cjTett, and ambergries i 
In thy feast dayes to singe and dawnce, 
W^ lirely leps and conntenanoe ; 
And twise stoepe downe atererje leiq;>e^ 
To kisse the shadowe of thy foot stepe? 
Thy lyringe ymage to adore, 
Tealding the all eartly honour. 
Not eartiilye, no, bnt all diyyne, 
Taklnge for one thys hymne of myne I 
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TO THE RIGHT HONO- 

RABLE SIR WILLIAM CECILL 

KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 

HIGH TREASYRER OF ENGLAND, R. F. 

Printer wisheth health and prosperities with 

the commandement and vse of his 

continuall seruice. 

This Booke (right Honorable) comming to my handes^ 
with his bare title without any Juthours name or any other ordinarie 
addresse^ I doubted how well it might become me to make you 
a present thereof j seeming by masny expresse passages in the same 
at large, that it was by the AuJthour intended to our Soueratgne 
Lady the Queeney and for her recreation and seruice chie/ly deuisedy 
in which case to mcJce any other person her highnes partener in 
the honour of his guift it could not stad with my dkttie, nor be 
without some preiudice to her Alaiesties interest and his merrite. 
Perayuing besides the title to purport so slender asubiecty as 
nothing almost could be more discrepant from the grauitie of your 
yeeres and Honorable functionj whose contemplations are euery 
houre more seriously employed vpon the publicke administration 
and services: I thought it no condigne gratification^ nor scarce 
any good satisfaction for such a person as you. Yet when I con* 
sideredy that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe of 
this mine impression (a feat of mine owne simple facultie) it 
could not sa/pher her Maiesties honour or prerogatiue in the 
guifty nor yet the Authour of his thanks: and seeing the 
thing it sdfe to be a deuice of some noueUie (which commonly 

Biij 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 

giudh evertf good thing a speciall grace) and a noueUie so 

highly tending to the most zoorthy prayses of her Maiesties 

most excellent name (jdeerer to you I dare concdue them any 

worldly thing besides) mee thought I could not deuise to haue 

presented your Lordship any gift more agreeable to your appe^ 

titCj or Jitter for my vocation and abiUtie to bestow y your Lord' 

ship beyng learned and a louer of learnings my present a 

Booke and my self e a printer akoaies ready and desirous to 

he at your Honourable commaundement. And thus I 

humbly take my leauefrom the Black-friers^ this 

xxviij. of May. 1589. 



Your Honoan most humble 
at Gommaimd^iieiit 
R.F. 
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THE FIRST BOOKE, 

OF 

POETS AND POESIK 

CHAP. I. 

WHAT ▲ POET AND P0E8IE 18, AND WHO MAT BB WORTHILT SATD 
THE MOST EXCELLENT POET OV OUK TIME. 

A POET is as much to say as a maker. And our English name 
well comformes wiUi the Greeke word : for of vo^Mr to mak^ thej 
call a maker Pacta. Such as (by way of resemblance and reue- 
rently) we may say of God : who without any trauell to his diuine 
imagination, made all the world of nought, nor also by any 
pateme or mould as Uie Platonicks with their Ide^ do phantas- 
tically suppose. Eue so the very Poet makes and contrines 
out of his owne braine, both the verse and matter of his poeme, 
and not by any foreine copie or example, as doth the trans- 
lator, who therefore may well be sayd a yersifier, but not a 
Poet. The premises considered, itgiuethto the name and pro« 
fisssion no smal dignitie and preheminenoe, aboue all other artifi- 
cers, Scientificke or Mechanicall. And neuerthelesse without any 
oepugnancie at all, a Poet may in some scnrt be said a follower 
or imitator, because he can expresse the true and liuely of euery 
thing is set before him, and which he taketh in hand io describe : 
and so in that respect is both a maker and a counterfiutor : and 
Poesie an art not only of making, but also of imitation. And this 
science in his perfection, qan not grow, but by some diuine instinct, 
the Platonicks call it furor : or by exceUencie of nature and com- 
plexion: or by great subtiltie of the q[)irits & wit, or by much 
experience and obsemation of the wodd, and course of kinde, or 
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peraduentare bj all or most part of them. Otherwise how was it 
possible that Homer being bat a poore priuate man, and as some 
say, in his later age blind^ should so exactly set foorth and describe, 
as if he had bene a most excellent Captaine or Gcnerall, the order 
and array of battels, the conduct of whole armies, the si^es and as« 
saults of cities and townes ? or as some great Princes maiordome 
and perfect Surueyoar in Court, the order, sumptuousnesse and 
magnificence of royal bankets, feasts, weddings, and cnteruewes ? or 
as a Polititian very prudent, and much inured wiUi the priuat and 
publique affaires, so grauely examine the lawcs and ordinances 
Ciuill, or so profoundly discourse in matters of estate, and formes 
of all politique regiment ? Finally how could he so naturally pabt 
out the speeches, countenance and maners of Princely persons and 
priuate, to wit, the wrath of AchiUeSy the magnanimitie of AgC'- 
memnon^ the prudence of MenelatiSj the prowesse of Hector ^ the 
maiestie of king Priamusy the grauitie of Nestor j the pollicies and 
eloquence of Vfyste^y the calamities of the distressed Queenesj and 
Ttliance of all the Captaines and aduenturous knights in those la- 
mentable warres of Troy ? It is therefore of Poets thus to be con« 
ceiaed, that if they be able to deuise and make all these things of 
them lelues, without any subiect of veritie, that they be (by maner 
of q;>eech) as creating gods. If they do it by instinct diuine or na- 
turall, then surely much favoured from aboue. If by their experi. 
enoe^ then no doubt very wise men. If by any president or pateme 
layd before them, then truly the most excellent imitators & coun- 
terfiutors (rf* all others* But you (Madame) my most Honored and 
Gracious: if I should seeme to offer you this my deuise for adisci- 
pline and n^t a delight, I might well be reputed, of all others the 
most arrogant and iniurious : your selfe being alreadie, of any that 
1 know in our time, the most excellent Poet. ^ Forsooth by your 
Princdy purse fauours and countenance, making in maner what 
ye list, the poore man rich, the lewd well learned, the coward cou- 
ragious, and vile both noble and valiant* Then for imitation no 
lesae, your person as a most cunning countcrfaitor liuely repre^ 
senting Venus in countenance, in life Dianay Pallas for gouemc* 
ment, and luno in all honour and regall magnificence. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

THAT THERE MAT BE AN ART Of OUR ENOII8H POESIE, ASWSLL 
AS THERE IS OF THE LATIITe AlTB GREEKfi. 

Then as there was no art in the world till by experience found 
out : so if Poesie be now an Art, & of al antiquitie hath bene a- 
mong the Greeks and Latines, & yet were none, vntill by studious 
persons fashioned and reduced into a method of rules Sc precepts, 
then no doubt may there be the like with vs. And if th' art of Poe- 
sie be but a skill appertaining to ytterance, why may not the same_ 
be with vs aswel as with them, our language being no lesse copious 
pithie and significatiue then theirs, our conceipts the same, and our 
wits no lesse apt to deuise and imitate then theirs were ? Ifagaine 
Art be but a certaine order of rules prescribed by reason, and ga- 
thered by experience, why should not Poesie be a vulgar Art with 
vs aswell as with the Greeks and Latines, our language admitting 
no fewer rules and nice diuersities then theirs ? but peraduenture 
moe by a peculiar, which our speech hath in many things differing 
from theirs : and yet in the genemll points of that Art, allowed to 
go in common with them : so as if one point perchance which is 
their feete whereupon their measures stand, and in deede b all the 
beautie of their Poesie, and which feete we haue not, nor as yet ne- 
uer went about to frame (the nature of our language and wordes 
not permitting it) we haue in stead thereof twentie other curious 
points in that skill more then they euer had, by reason of our rime 
and tunable concords or simphonie, which they neuer obserued. 
Poesie therefore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that verie me- 
thodicall and commendable. 

CHAP. III. 

HOW POETS WERE THE FIRST PRIESTS, THE FIRST PROPHETS, THE FIRST 
LEGISLATORS AMD POLITITIANS IN THE WORLD. 

XuE profession and vse of Poesie is most ancioit from the be* 
ginning, and not as manie erronionsly suppose^ after, but be« 
fcHre any ciuil society was among men. For it is written, that Poesie 
was Ui' originall cause and occasion of their first assemblies, when 
before the people lemained in the woods and mountains, vagannt 
and dipersed like the wild beasts, lawlesse and naked, or verie ill 
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dad, and of all good and necessarie prouision for harbour or 8uste« 
nance vtterly vnfumished^ so as they litte diffred for their maner 
of life, from the yerj brute beasts of the fidd« Whereupon it is fej- 
ned that Amphian and Orpheus y two Poets of the first ages, one of 
them, to mi Amphioriy bnUded Tp cities, and reared walles with the 
stones that came in heapes to the sound of his harpe, figuring 
thereby the mollifying of hard and stonie hearts by his sweeteand 
eloquent perswasion. And Orpheus assembled the wilde beasts to 
come in heards to harken to his musicke, and by that meanes made 
them tame, implying therd>y, how by his discreete and wholsome 
lessons vttered in harmonic and with melodious instruments, he 
brought the rude and sauage people to a more ciuill and orderly 
life, nothing, as it seemeth, more preuailing or fit to redresse and 
edifie the cruell and sturdie courage of man then it. And as these 
two Poets and lAnus before them, and Museus also and Hesiodus in 
Greece and Archadia : so by all likelihood had mo Poets done in 
other places, and in other ages before them, though there be no re- 
membrance left of them, by reason of the Recordes by some acci. 
dent of time perished and failing. Poets therfore are of great anti- 
quitie. Then forasmuch as they were the first that entended to the 
obseruation of nature and her works, and specially of the Cdestiall 
courses, by reason of the continuall m(rtion of the heauens, sear- 
ching after the first mouer, and from thence by degrees comming 
tp know and<:onsider of the substances separate & abstract, which 
we call the diuine intdligences or good Angels (Demones) they 
were the first that instituted sacrifices of placation, with inuoca- 
tions and worship to them, as to Grods : and inuented and stabli- 
shed all the rest of the obseruances and ceremonies of religion, and 
so were the first Priests and ministers of the holy misteries. And 
because for the better execution of that high charge and function, 
it behoued them to line chast, and in all holines erf* life, and in con- 
tinuall studie and contemplation : they came by instinct diuine, 
and by deepe meditation, and much abstinence (the same assubti- 
ling and refining their spirits) to be made apt to receaue visions, 
tx^ waking and sleeping, which made them Titer prophesies, and 
foretell things to come. So also were they the first Prophetes or 
seears, Videntesy for so the Scripture tearmeth them in Latine after 
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ibe Hebnie word, and all the oracles and answers of the gods were 
giuen in raeeter or verse, and published to the pecqple by their di^ 
rection. And for that they were aged and graue men; and of much 
wisedome and experience in th'afiaires of the world, they were the 
first lawmakers to the people, and the first polititiens, deuisbg aH 
expedient meanes for th^establishment of Common wealth, to 
hold and containe the people in order and duety by force and yer« 
tue of good and wholesome lawes, made for the preseruation of the 
publique peace and tranquillitie. The same peraduenture not pur- 
posely intended, but greatly furthered by the aw of their gods, and 
•uch scruple of conscience, as the terrors of their late inuented reli- 
gion had led them into. 

CHAP. nil. 

HOW THE POETS WERE THE P1B8T PHILOSOPHERS, THE FIRST 

ASTROKOMERS AND HISTORIOGRAPHERS AND ORA. 

TOURS AND MU8ITIEN8 OF THE WORLD. 

Vttbrancb also and language is giuen by nature to man for per«> 
swasion of others, and aide of them selues, I meane the first a« ' 
bilite to speake. For speech it selfe is artificiall and made by man, ^ 
and the more pleasbg it is, the more it preuaileth to such purpose 
as it is intended for-: but speech by meeter b a kind of ytterancei 
more cleanly couched and more ddicote to the eare then prose is, 
because it is more currant and slipper vpon the tongue, and withid nJ 
tunable and melodious, as a kind of Musicke, and therfore may be 
tearmed a musicall speech or vtterance, which cannot but please 
the hearer very well. Another cause is, for that it is briefer & more 
compendious, and easier to beare away and be retained in memo- 
rie, then that which is contained in multitude of words and foil of 
tedious ambage and long periods. It is beside a maner of vtterance 
more eloquent and rethoricall then the ordinarie prose, which we 
vse in our daily iaike : because it is decked and set out with ail ma- 
ner of fresh colours and figures, which maketh that it sooner in- 
uegleth the iudgement of man, and carieth his opinion this way 
and that whither soeuer the heart by impression of the eare shalbe 
most aflfectionatly bent and directed. The vtterance in prose is not 
of so great efficacie, because not only it is dayly vsed, and by that 
oocfision the eare is ouerglutted wiih it, but is also not so voluble 
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and slipper vpoa the long, being wide and lose, and nothing no- 
inerous, nor contriued into measures, and sounded with so gallant 
and harmonical accents^ nor in fine alowed that figuratiue conuey- 
ance, nor so great licence in choise of words and phrases as meeter 
is. So as the Poets were also from the b^inning the best perswaders 
and their eloquence the first Rethorickeof the world. Euensoit 
became that the high mysteries of the gods should be reuealed ^ 
taught, by a maner of ytterance and language of extraordinarie 
phrase, and briefe and compendious, and aboue al others sweet and 
ciulll as the M etricall is. The same also was meetest to r^'ster the 
Jiues and noble gests of Princes, and of the great Monarkes of the 
world, and all other the memorable accidents of time: so as the 
Poet was also the first historiographer. Then forasmuch as they 
were the first, obseruers of all naturall causes &; efiects in the things 
generable and corruptible, and from thence mounted yp to search 
after the celestiall courses and influences, & yet penetrated further 
to know the diuine essences and substances separate, as is sayd be- 
fore, they were the first Astronomers 'and Philosophists and Me- 
taphisicks. Finally, because they did altogether endeuor the selues 
to reduce the life of man to a certaine method of good mana^, and 
made the first diflferences betweene vertue and vice, and then tem^ 
pered all these knowledges and skilles with the exercise of a dele- 
ctable Musicke by melodious instruments, which withall serued 
them to delight (heir hearers, Sc to call the people together by ad- 
miration, to a plausible and vertuous conuersation, therefore were 
they the first Riilosophers Ethick, & the first artificial Musiciens 
of the world. Such was Linus^ Orpheus ^ Amphib & Museus the most 
ancient Poets and Philosophers, of whom there is left any memo- 
rie by the prophane writers. King Dauid also & Salomon his sonne 
and many other of the holy Prophets wrate in meeters, and vsed 
to sing them to the harpe, although to many of vs ignorant of the 
Hebrue language and phrase, and not obseruing it, the same seeme 
but a prose. It can not bee therefore that anie scorne or indignitie 
should iustly be offired to so noble, profitable, ancient and diuine a 
science as Poeste is. 

CHAP. V. 

JBOW THE WILDE AND SAUAGE PEOPLE VSED A NATURALL P0E8JE IN 
VEASICLE AND RIME AS OUR TULOAH IS. AdiI 
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And the Greeke and Latine Poesie was bj verse numerous and 
metricall, running ypon pleasant feete, sometimes swift, some- 
time slow (their words very aptly serulng that purpp^) but with- 
out any rime or tunable concord in th'end of their verses, as we and 
all other nations now vse. But the Hebrues & Chaldees who were 
more ancient then the Greekes, did not only vse a metricall Poesies 
but also with the same a maner of rime, as hath bene of late obser- 
ued by learned men. Wherby itappeareth, that our vulgar running 
Poesie was common to all the nations of the world besides, whom 
the Latines and Greekes in speciall called barbarous. So as it was 
notwithstanding the first and most ancient Poesie, and the most 
vniuersall, which two points do otherwise giue to all humane in* 
uentions and afiaires no small credit. This is proued by certificate 
of marchants & trauellers, who by late nauigations haue surueyed 
the whole world, and discouered large countries and strange peo- 
ples wild and sauage, affirming that the American, the Perusine & 
the very Canniball, do sing and also say, their highest and holiest 
matters in certaine riming versicles and not in prose, which proues 
also that our maner of vulgar Poesie is more ancient then the arti- 
ficiall of the Greeks and Latines, ours comming by instinct of na- 
ture, which was before Art or obseruation, and vsed with the sa- 
Uage and vnciuiil, who were before all science or ciuilitie, euen as 
the naked by prioritie of time is before the clothed, and the igno- 
rant before tlie learned. The naturall Poesie therefore being aided 
and amended by Art, and not vtterly altered or obscured, but some 
8^ne left of it, (as the Greekes and Latines haue left none) is 09 
lesse to be allowed and commended thai theirs. 

CHAP. VI. 

new THE RIMING POESIE CAME PIR8T TO THE GRECIANS AND LATINES, 
AND HAD ALTERED AND ALMOST SPILT THEIR MANER OF POESIE. 

JSvT it came to passe, when fortune fled farre from the Greekes 
And Latines, & that their townes florished no more in traficke, 
nor their Yniuersities in learning as they had done continuing 
those Monarchies : the barbarous conquerers inuading them with 
innumerable swarmes of strange nations, the Poesie metricall of 
the Grecians and Latines came isi be much corrupted and altered,* 
' * € iiij 
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in so much as there were times that the very Greekes and Latines 
themselues tooke pleasure in Iliming verses, and vsed it as a rare 
and gallant thing : Yea their Oratours proses nor the Doctors Ser- 
mons were acceptable to Princes nor yet to the common people 
ynlesse it went in manner of tunable rime or metricall sentences, 
as appeares by many of the auncient writers, about that time and 
tincQ. And the great Princes, and Popes, and Sultans would one 
salute and greet an other sometime in frendship and sport, some- 
time in earnest and emnitie by ryming verses, & nothing seemed 
clerkly done, but must be done in ryme : Whereof we finde diuera 
examples from the time of th' Emperours Gracian Sc Valentinian 
downwardes :. For thea aboutes began the declination of the Ro- 
^naia Empire, by the notable inundations of the Hunnes and Van'- 
dalles in Europe^ vnder the conduict of Totila & Aiila and other 
ihfiii generalles. This brought the ryming Poesie in grace, and 
made it preuaile in Italic and Greece (their owne long time east a- 
side, and almost neglected) till after many yeares that the peace of 
Italic and of th'Empire Occidental! reuiued new cleskes, who re- 
couering and perusing the bookes and studies of the ciuiler ages> 
restored all maner of arts, and that of the Greeke and Latine Poe* 
aie withall into their former puritie and netnes. Which neuerthe* 
lesse did not so preuaile, but that the ryming Poesie of the Barbae 
rians remained still in his reputation, that one in the schole^ this o* 
^er in C!ourt8 of Princes more ordinary and allowable^ 

CHAP. VII. 

sow IN THE TIME OF CHABLEMAINE AND MANY TEARES AFTER HIM THf 
LATIHE POETES WROTE IN RTME. 

And this appeareth euidently by the workes of many learned 
men, who wrote about the time of Charlemaines ra%ne in the 
Empire Occidentally where the Christian Religion, became dirough 
the excessiue authoritie of Popes, and deepe deuotion of Princei 
strongly fortified and established by erection of orders Monasti* 
caly in which many simple clerks for deuotio sake & sanctitie were 
Teceiued more then for any learning, by which occasion & the so- 
Utarinesse of their life, waxing studious without discipline or in* 
ttruction by any good methode^ 9ome of them grew to he histo- 
riographers 
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riographers, some Poets, and following either the baibaroos rude* 
nes of the time, or els their own idle inuentions, all that they wrote 
to the fauor or prayse of Princes, they did it in such maner of min- 
strelsie, and thought therasdues no small fooles, when they could 
make their verses goe all in ryme as did the schoole of Saleme^ 
dedicating their booke of medicinall rules vnto our king of En* 
gland, with this beginning. 

Anglorum Rege scripiii iota ichola Salerni 

Sivis incolumem, sivi$ 1e retUUre sanam 

Curas tolle graues^ irasei crede prophanum 

Nee retine ventrem nee stringas foriiter annum* 
And all the rest that follow throughout the whole booke more 
curiously then cleanely, neuerthelesse very well to the purpose of 
their arte. In the same time king Edward the iij. him selfe quarte- 
ring the Armes of England and France, did discouer his pretence 
and clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce, in these ryming verses. 

Rex sum regnorum bina ratione duorum 

Anglorum regno sum rex ego iure paterno 

Matris iure quidem Francorum nun cupor idem 

Hinc est armorum variaiio facta meorum. 
Which verses Phillip de Valois then possessing the Crowne as 
next heire male by pretexte of the law Saliqucy and holding out 
Edward the third, aunswered in these other of as good stuffe. 

Prcedo regnorum qui diceris esse duorum 

Regno materno priuaberis aique paierno 

Prolis ius nullum vbi matris non fuii vllum 

Hinc est armorum variaiio stulta tuorum. 
It is found written of Pope Lucius^ for his great auarice and ty- 
ranny vsed ouer ihe Clergy thus in ryming verses. 

Lucius estpiscis rex Sf tyrannus aquarum 

A quo discordai Lucius iste parum 

Deuorat hie homines^ hie piseibus insidiatur 

Esurit hie semper hie aliquando saiur 

Amborum vitam si laus aquata notaret 

Plus raiionis habet qui ratione carets 
And as this was vsed in the greatest and gayest matters of Prin- 
ces and Popes by the idle inuention of Monasticall men then rai- 
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gttmg al in their saperlatiue. So did euery scholer & secular clerke 
or versifier, when he wrote any short poeme or matter of good 
lesson put it in ryme, whereby it came to passe that all your old 
Prouerbes and common sayinges, which they would haue plausi- 
ble to the reader and easie io remember and beare away, were of 
that sorte as these. 

In mundo mirafaciunt duo nummus 4* ira 
Mollificant dura per uertunt omnia iura. 
And this verse in dispraysa of the Courtiers life foUowiog the 
Court of Rome. 

Vita paiatina dura est aninue^ ruina. 
And these written by a noble learned man. 
Ire redire sequi regum sublimia castra 
Eximius status estj sed non sic itur ad astra. 
And this other which .to the« great iniurie of all women was 
written (no doubt by some forlorne louer, or els some old malici- 
ous Monke) for one womans sake blemishing the whole sexe. 
Fallerejlere nere mentiri nil^ tacere 
Hctc quinque vere statuii Deus in muliere. 
If I might haue bene his ludge, I would haue bad him for his 
labour, serued as Orpheus was by the womeii of Thrace. His eyes 
to be picket out with pinnes, for his so deadly belying of them, or 
worse handled if worse could be deuised. But will ye see how God 
raised a reuenger for the silly innocent women, for about the same 
ryming age came an honest ciuill Courtier somewhat bookish, 
and wrate these verses against the whole rable of Menkes. 
O Monachi vestri stomachi sunt amphora Bacchi 
Vos estis Deus est testis turpissima pestis. 
Anon after came your secular Priestes as iolly rymers as the 
rest, who being sore agreeued with their Pope Calixtusj for that he 
had enioyned them from their wines, Sc railed as fast against him. 
O bone Calixte totus mundus perodit te 
Quondam Presbiteriy poterant vxoribus vti 
Hoc destruxistif postquam tu Papafuisti. 
Thus what in writing of rymes and registring of lyes was the 
Clergy of that fabulous age wholly occupied. 
We finde some but very few of these ryming verses among the 
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Latines of the ciuiller ages, and those rather hapning by chaunce 
then of any purpose in the writer, as this Distick among the di- 
sportes of Quid. 

Quoi caluM aielloi tot habet tua Roma pueilas 
Pascua quot^ hades tot habet tua Roma Cynadoiy 

The posteritie taking pleasure in this manner of Simphanie had 
leasure as it seemes to deaise many other knackes in their versify- 
ing that the auncient and ciuiU Poets had not ysed before, where- 
of one was to make euery word of a verse to begin with the same 
letter, as did Hugobald the Monke who made a large poeme to the 
honour of Carolus Calnusy every word banning with C. which 
was the first letter of the king name thus. 

Carmina darisoncB Caluis cantate camena. 

And this was thought no small peece of cunning, being in deed 
a matter of some difficultie to finde out so many wordes b^in- 
ning with one letter as might make a iust volume, though in 
truth it were but a phantasticall deuise and to no purpose at all 
more then to make them harmonicall to the rude eares of those 
barbarous ages. 

Another of their pretie inuentions was to make a verse of such 
wordes as by their nature and manner of construction and situa- 
tion might be turned backward word by word, and make another 
perfit verse, but of quite contrary sence as the gibing Monke that 
wrote of Pope Alexander these two verses. 

Laus tua non tuafraus^ virtus non copia rerum^ 
Scandere tefaciunt hoc decus eximium. 

Which if ye will turne backward they make two other good 
verses, but of a contrary sence, thus. 

Eximium decus hocfaciunt te scandere ^ rerum 
Copiay non virtus^ fraus tua non tua laus. 

And they called it Verse Lyon. 

Thus you may see the humors and appetites of men how di- 
uers and chaungeablc they be in liking new fashions, though ma- 
ny ty mes worse then the old, and not onely in the manner of their 
life and vse of their garments, but also in their leaminges and arts 
and specially of their languages. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

TK WHAT RBPUTATIO.V ^OESIE AND POETS WERE IN OLD TIME WITH PRIN. 

CBS AND OTHERWISE GENERALLY, AMD IIOTT THEY BE NOTT 

BECOME CONTEMPTIBLE AND FOR TTHAT CAUSES. 

For the respectes aforesayd in all former ages and in the most 
ciuill conntreys and commons wealthes, good Poets and Poe- 
8ie were highly esteemed and much fauoured of the greatest Prin- 
ces. For proofe whereof we read how much Amyntas king of ATa- 
cedonia made of the Tragicall Poet Euripides. And the Jthenians 
of Sophocles. In what price the noble poemes of Homer were hol- 
den with Alexander the great, in so much as euery night they were 
layd ynder his pillow, and by day were carried in the rich icwell 
cofer of Darius lately before vanquished by him in battaile. And 
not onely Homer the father and Prince of the Poets was so hono- 
red by him, but for his sake all other meaner Poets, in so much as 
Cherillus one no very great good Poet had for euery verse well 
made a Phillips noble of gold, amounting in value to an angell En- 
glish, and so for euery hundreth verses (which a cleanely pen could 
speedely dbpatch) he had a hundred angels. And since Alexan' 
der the great how Theocritus the Greeke Poet was fauored by 
Thohmee king ofEgipt & Queene Berenice his wife, Ennius like- 
wise by Scipio Prince of the Romaines, Virgill also by th'Emperour 
Augustus. And in later times how much were lehan de Mehune & 
Guillaume de Loris made of by the French kinges, and Geffrey 
Chaucer father of our English Poets by Richard the second, who 
as it was supposed gaue him the maner of new Holme in Oxford* 
shire. And Gower to Henry the fourth, and Harding to Edvvard 
the fourth. Also how Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelaisj 
Salmonius, Macrinus^ and Clement Marot of his priuy .Chamber 
for their excellent skill in vulgare and Latine Poesie. And king 
Henry the 8. her Maiesties father for a few Psalmes of Dauid tur- 
ned into English meetre by Stemhold, made him groome of his 
priuy chamber, & gaue him many other good gifts. And one Grw/ 
what good estimation did he grow vntp with the same king Hen" 
ry^ and afterward with the Duke of Sommerset Protectour, for ma- 
king certaine merry Ballades, whereof one chiefly was. The hunie 
it vpy the hunte is vp. And Queene Mary his daughter for one £pi- 
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thalatnie or nuptiall song made by Vargas a Spanish Poet at her 
mariage with king Phillip in Winchester gaue him during his life 
two hundied Crownes pension : nor this reputation was giuen 
^ them in auncient tiroes altogether in respect that Poesie was a de- 
licate arte, and the Poets them selues cunning Princepleasers, but 
for that also they were thought for their vniuersall knowledge to 
be very sufficient men for the greatest charges in their common 
wealthes, were it for counseU or for conduct, whereby no man 
neede to doubt but that both skilles may very well concurre and 
be most excellent in one person. For we finde that lulius Cassar 
the first Emperour and a most noble Captaine, was not onely the 
most eloquent Orator of his time, but also a very good Poet, 
though none of his doings therein be now extant. And Quintus 
Caiulus a good Poet, and Cornelius GaUus treasurer of Egipt, and 
Horace the most delicate of all the Romain Lt/rickes^ was thought 
meete and by many letters of gr«at instance prouoked to be Secre- 
tarie of estate to Augustus th'Emperour, which neuerthelesse he 
refused for his vnhealthfulnesse sake, and being a quiet mynded 
man and nothing ambitious of glory : non voluit accedere ad Rem' 
publicam^ as it is reported. And Ermius the Latine Poet was not as 
some perchaunce thinke, onely fauored by Scipio the Africane for 
his good making of verses, but vsed as his familiar Counsellor 
in the warres tor his great knowledge and amiable conuersation. 
And long before that Antimenides and other Greeke Poets, as A" 
ristotle reportes in his Politiques, had charge in the warres. And 
Itrtasus the Poet being also a lame man & halting vpo one legge, 
was chosen by the Oracle of the gods from the Athenians to be 
generall of the Lacedemonians armie, not for his Poetrie, but for his 
wisedome and graue perswasions, and subtile Stratagemes where- 
by he had the victory ouer his v nemies. So as the Poets seemed to 
haue skill not onely in the subtilties of their arte, but also to be 
meete for all maner of functions ciuill and martiall, euen as they 
found fauour of the times they liued in, insomuch as their credit 
and estimation generally was not small. But in these dayes (al- 
though some learned Princes may take delight in them) yet vni- 
uersally it is not so. For as well Poets as Poesie are despised, & the 
name become, of honorable infamous, subiect to scome vcoA deri- 
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sion^ and rather a reproch than a prayse to any that yseth it : for 
commonly who so is studions in th'Arte or shewes him selfe ex- 
cellent in it, they call him in disdayne hphantasticall: and a light 
headed or phantasticall roan (by conuersion) thej call a Poet. And 
this procec^es through the barbarous ignoraunce of the time, and 
pride of many Gentlemen, and others, whose grosse heads not be- 
ing brought yp or acquainted with any excellent Arte, nor able 
to contriue, or in manner conceiue any matter of subtiltie in any 
busincsse or science, they doe deride and scome it in all others as 
superfluous knowledges and yayne sciences, and whatsoeuer de- 
uise be of rare inuention they terme it phantasticall^ construing it 
to the worst side : and among men such as be modest and graue, & 
of litle conuersation, nor delighted in the busie life and yayne ridi- 
culous actions of the popular, they call him in scome a Philosopher 
or Poety as much to say as a phantasticall man, yery iniuriously 
(Grod wot) and to the manifestation of their own ignoraunce, not 
making differelice betwixt termes. For as the euill and yicious 
disposition of tbe braine hinders the sounde iudgement and dis- 
course of man with busie & disordered phantasies, for which cause 
the Greekes call him ^vrdcs-ixos-, so is that part being well afiected^ 
not onely nothing disorderly or confused with any monstruous 
imaginations or conceits, but yery formall, and in his much multi- 
formitie vniforme^ that is well proportioned, and so passing cleare, 
that by it as by a glasse or mirrour, are represented ynto the soule 
all maner of bewtifnll yisions, whereby the inuentiue parte of the 
mjmde is so much holpen, as without it no man could deuise any 
new or rare thing : and where it is not excellent in his kind, there 
could be no politique Captaine, nor any witty enginer or cunning 
artificer, nor yet any law maker or counsellor of deepe discourse, 
yea the Prince of Philosophers stickes not to say ammam no intel* 
ligere absque phantasmatey which text to another purpose Alexan* 
der Aphrodiscus well noteth, as learned men know. And this phan- 
tasie may be resembled to a glasse as hath bene sayd, whereof there 
be many tempers and manner of makinges, as the perspectiues doe 
acknowledge, for some be false glasses and shew thinges otherwise 
than they be in deede, and others right as they be in deede, neither 
fairer nor fouler, nor greater nor smaller. There be againe of these 
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glasses that shew thinges exceeding faire and comely, others that 
shew figures very monstruous & iUfauored. Eyen so is the phan- 
tasticaU part of man (if it be not disordered) a representer of the 
best, most comely and bewtifuU images or apparances of thmges 
to the souie and according to their very truth. If otherwise, then 
doth it breede Chimeres & monsters in mans imaginations, & not 
enely in his imaginations, but also in all his ordinarie actions and 
life which ensues. Wherefore such persons as be illuminated with 
the brightest irradiations of knowledge and of the veritie and due 
proportion of things, they are called by the learned men not jpAan- 
tastici but euphantasiotej and of this sorte of phantasie are all good 
Poets, notable Captaines stratagematique, all cunning artificers 
and enginers^, all Legislators Polititiens & Counsellours of estate, 
in whose exercises the inuentiue part is most employed and is to 
the sound & true iudgement of man most needful. This diuersitie 
in the termes perchance euery man hath not noted, &; thus much 
be said in defence of the Poets honour, to the end no noble and ge- 
nerous minde be discomforted in the studie thereof, the rather for 
that worthy & honorable memoriall of that noble woman twise 
French Queene, Lady Anne of Britaine, wife first to king Charles 
the yiij. and after to Lewes the xij. who passing one day from her 
lodging toward the kinges side, saw in a gallerie Maister Allaine 
Chartier the kings Secretarie, an excellent maker or Poet leaning 
on a tables end a sleepe, & stooped downe to kisse him, saying thus 
in all their hearings, we may not of Princely courtesie passe by and 
not honor with our kisse the mouth from whence so many sweete 
ditties & golden poems haue issued. But me thinks at these words 
I heare some smilingly say, 1 would be loath to lacke lining of my 
own till the Prince gaue me a maner of new Elme for my riming, 
i\nd another to say I haue read that the Lady Cynthia came 
once downe out of her skye to kisse the faire yong lad Endimian 
as he lay a sleep : & many noble Queenes that haue bestowed kisses 
▼pon their Princes paramours, but neuer vpon any Poets. The 
third me thipks shruggingly saith, I kept not to sit sleeping with 
my Poesie till a Queene came and kissed me. But what of all this ? 
Princes may giue a good Poet such conuenient countenaunce and 
also benefite as are due to an excellent artificer, though they nei- 
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ther kisse nor cokes them, and the discret Poet lookes for no such 
extraordinarie fauours, and abwell doth he honour by his pen the 
iusi, liberaU, or magnanimous Prince, as the valiaunt, amiable or 
bewtifull though they be euery one of them the good giftes of 
God. So it seemes not altogether the scome and ordinaiie disgrace 
oflfered vnto Poets at these dayes, is cause why few Gentlemen do 
delight in the Art, but for that Uberalitie, is come to iayle in Prin- 
ces, who for their largesse were wont to be accompted th*onely pa- 
trons of learning, and first founders of all excellent artificers. Be- 
sides it is not perceiued, that Princes them selues do take any plea- 
sure in this science, by whose example the subiect is commonly 
led, and allured to all delights and exercises be they good or bad, 
according to the graue saying of the historian. Rex muUUudinem 
religione impleuitf^uce semper rcgenti similis est. And peradueture 
in this iron & malitious age of ours, Princes are lesse delighted in it, 
being oner earnestly bent and affected to the aflfaires of Empire & 
ambition, whereby they are as it were inforced to indeuour them 
selues to armes and practises of hostilitie, or to entend to the right 
poUicing of their states, and haue not one houre to bestow vpon 
any other ciuill or delectable Art of naturall or mcNrall doctrine : 
nor scarce any leisure to thincke one good thought in perfect and 
godly contemplation, whereby their troubled mindes might be 
moderated and brought to tranquillitie. So as, it is hard to find in 
these dayes of nobleme or gentlemen any good Mathematician or 
excellent Musitian^ or notable Philosopher y or els a cunning Poet : 
because we find few great Princes much delighted in the same stu- 
dies. Now also of such among the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very 
well scene in many laudable sciences, and especifdly in making or 
Poesie, it b so come to passe that they haue no courage to write & 
if they haue, yet are they loath to be a knowen of their skill. So as 
1 know very many notable Grentlemen in the Court that haue 
written commendably, and suppressed it agayne, or els sufired it to 
be publisht without their owne names to it: as if it wQre a discre- 
dit for a Gentleman, to seeroe learned, and to shew him selfe amo- 
rous of any good Art. In other ages it was not so, for we read that 
Kinges & Princes haue written great volumes and publisht them 
vndei their owne r^all titles. As to begin with Salomon the wisest 
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of Kings^ lulius Cmsar the greatest of Emperours, Hermes Trisme-' 
gistus the holiest of Priestes and Prophetes, Euax king of Arabia 
wrote a booke of precious stones in verse, Prince Auicenna (^Hii- 
sicke and Philosophie, Alphonms king of Spaine bis Astronomi* 
call Tables, Ahnansor a king of Marrocco diuerse PhOosophicall 
workes, and by their regall example our late soueraigne Lord 
king Henry the eight wrate a booke in defence of his faith, then 
perswaded that it was the true and Apostolicail doctrine, though 
it hath appeared otherwise since, jet his honour and learned zesJe 
was nothing lesse to be allowed. Queenes also hane bene knowen 
studious, and \xi write large yolumes, as Lady Margaret of 
Fraunce Queene of Nauarre in our time. But of all others the 
Emperour Nero was so well learned in Musique and Poesie, as 
when he was taken by order of the Senate and appointed to dye, 
he offered violence to him selfe and sayd, O quantus artifex pereo I 
as much to say, as, how is it possible a man of such science and lear- 
ning as my selfe, should come to this shamefuU death? Th*empe« 
rour Octauian being made executor to Virgilly who had left by 
his last will and testament, that his bookes of the jEneidos should 
be committed to the fire as things not perfited by him, made his 
excuse for infringing the deads will, by a nomber of verses most 
excellently written, whereof these are part. 

Frangatur potms Ugum veneranda poteitoi^ 
Qudm tot congestos noctisque diStque labores 
Hamerit vna dies. And put his nameuto them. And be- 
fore him his vncle & father adoptiue lulius CoRsarj was not asha- 
med to publish vnder his owne name, his Commentaries of the 
French and Britaine wanes. Since therefore so many noble Em- 
perours. Kings and Princes haue bene studious of Poesie and 
other ciuiU arts, & not ashamed to bewray their skils in the same, 
let none other meaner person despise learning, nor (whether it be in 
prose or in Poesie, if they them selues be able to write, or haue 
written any thing well or of rare inuention) be any whit squeimish to 
let it be publisht vnder their names, for reason semes it, and 
modestie doth not repugne. 
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CHAP. IX. 

HOW P0E8IB SHOULD NOT BE IMPLOTED TPOM YATNE CONCEITS OR TICIOUS^ 

OR INFAMOUS. 

WHBReFORE the Nobilitie and dignitie of the Art considered 
aswell by yniuersalitie as antiqnitie and the naturall excellence of 
it selfe, Poesie ought not to be abased and imployed ypon any 
vnwortby matter & subiect, nor vsed to yaine purposes, which 
neuerthelesse is dayly seene, and that is to vtter conceits infamous 
& vicious or ridiculous and foolish, or of no good example & 
doctrine. Albeit in merry matters (not vnhonest) being vsed for 
mans solace and recreation it may be well allowed, for as I said 
before, Poesie is a pleasant maner of ytteraunce varying from the 
ordinarie of purpose to refresh the mynde by the eares delight. 
Poesie also is not onely laudable, because I said it was a metricall 
speach vsed by the first men, but because it is a metricall speach 
corrected and reformed by discreet iudgements, and with no lesse 
cunning and curiositie then the Greeke and Latine Poesie, and by. 
Art bewtified & adorned, Sc brought far from the primitiue rude- 
nesse of the first inuentors, otherwise it might be sayd to me that 
Adam and E$ies apemes were the gayest garmentes, because they 
were the first, and the shepheardes tente or pauillion, the best hou* 
sing) because it was the most auncient & most vniuersall : which I 
would not haue so taken, for it is not my meaning but (hat Art &; 
cunning concurring with nature, antiquitie & vniuersalitie, in 
things indifferent, and not euiU, doe make them more laudable. 
And right so our vulgar riming Poesie, being by good wittes 
brought to that perfection we see, is worthily to be preferred be- 
fore any other maner of vtterance in prose, for such vse and to such 
purpose as it is ordained, and shall hereafter be set dowue more 
particularly. 

CHAP. X. 

THE SUBIECT OR MATTER OF POBBIE. 

Maui NO sufficiently sayd of the dignitie of Poets and Poesie, 
now it is tyme to speake of the matter or subiect (^ Poesie, which 
to myne intent is, what soeuer wittie and delicate conceit of 
man meet or worthy to be put in written verse, for any ne- 
cessary vse of the present time, or good instruction of the posteri- 
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tie. But the chief and principall is : the laud honour & glory of the 
immortall gods (I speake now in phrase of the Gentiles.) Secondly 
the worthy gests of noble Princes : the memoriall and r^istry of 
all great fortunes, the praise of vertue & reproofe of vice, the in- 
struction of morall doctrines, the reuealing of sciences naturall & 
other profitable Arts, the redresse of bmstrous & sturdie courages 
by perswasion, the consolation and repose of temperate niyndes, 
finally the common solace of mankind in all his trauails and cares 
of this transitorie life. And in this last sort being vsed for recrea- 
tion onely, may allowably beare matter not alwayes of the grauest, 
or of any great commoditie or profit, hut rather in some sort, 
Yaine, dissolute, or wanton, so it be not very scandalous & of euill 
example. But as our intent is to make this Art vulgar for all En- 
glish mens vse, & therefore are of necessitie to set downe the prin- 
cipal rules therein to be obserued : so in mine opinion it is no lesse 
expedient to touch briefly all the chief points of this auncient 
Poesie of the Greeks and Latines, so far forth as it is confiMrmeth 
with ours. So as it may be knowen what we hold of them as bor^ 
rowed, and what as of our owne peculiar. Wherefore now that we 
haue said, what is the matter of Poesie, we wiU declare the manner 
and formes of poemes vsed by the auncients. 

CHAP. XL 

OP poImes and thsir sundrt formes and how thbribt tbb 

AUNCIBNT POETS SECEAUBD SURNAMES. 

As the matter of Poesie is diners, so was the forme of their 
poemes Sc maner of writingi for all of them wrote not in one 
sort, euen as all of them wrote not vpon one matter. Neither was 
euery Poet alike cunning in all as in some one kinde of Poesie, 
nor vttered with like felicitie. But wherein any one most excelled, 
thereof he tooke a surname, as to be called a Poet Heroicky Lj/ricky 
Elegiacky Epigrimatist or otherwise. Such therefore as gaue them 
selues to write long histories of the noble gests of kings & great 
Princes entermedling the dealings of the gods, halfe gods or J7e- 
roes of the gentiles, & the great & waighty consequences of peace 
and warre, they called Poets Heroicky whereof Homer was chief 
and most auncient among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latines : 
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Others who more delighted to write songs or ballads of pleasure^ 
to be song with the voice, and to the harpe,lute, orcttheron & such 
other musical, instruments, thej were called meiodions Poets [me- 
A>/] or by a mcMre cmnmon name Lhique PoeiSj of which sort 
was Pindarus^ Anacreon and CaUimachus with others among the 
Greeks : Horace and Cahdlut among the Latines. There were an 
other scHTt, who sought the fau(Nr of faire Ladies, and coueted to be- 
mone their estates at large, & the perpkxities of loue in a certain 
pitious verse called Elegiej and thence were called Eligiack : such 
^mong the Latines were Ofiuf, Tiindlusy & Propertius. There were 
also Poets that wrote onely for the stage, I meane playes and in- 
terludes, to receate the people with matters of disporte, and to 
that intent did set forth in shewes pageants, accompanied with 
speach the common behauiours and manar of life of priuate per- 
sons, and such as were the meaner sort of men, and they were cal- 
led ComicaU Poets, of whom among the Greekes Menander and 
Aristophanes were most excellent, with the Latines Terence and 
Plautus. Besides those Poets Comtek there were other who serued 
also the stage, but medled not with so base matters : F'or they set 
forth the dcdeftill fiilles of infortunate & afflicted Princes, & were 
called Poets TragicaU. Such were Euripides^xA Sophocles witii the 
Greeks, Seneca among the Latines^ There were yet others who 
mounted nothing so high as any of them both, but in base and 
humble stile by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuate and familiar 
talke of the meanest sort of men, as shepheards, heywards and 
such like, such was among the Greekes ITieocritus: and Virgilt 
among the Latines, their poems were named Eglogues or shep- 
heardly talke. There was yet another kind of Poet, who intended 
to taxe the arnunon abuses and vice of the people in rough and 
Utter speaches, and their inuectiues were called Satyresy and them 
selues Saiyricques. Such were iMcilhtSy luuenall and Persius among 
the Latines, & with vs he that wrote the booke called Piers plow- 
man. Others of a more fine and pleasant head were giuen wholly 
to taunting and scoffing at vndecent things, and in short poanes 
vttered pretie merry conceits, and these men were called Epigram* 
maiisies. There were others that for the peoples good instruction^ 
and triall of their owne witts vsed in places of great assembly, to 
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saj by rote nomben of short and sententioiis meetres, very pithk 
and of good edification, and thereupon were called Poets i/imt- 
$ies : as who would say, imitable and meet to be followed for their 
wise and graue lessons. There was another kind of poeme inuen* 
ted onely to make sport, & to refresh the company with a maner 
of buffonry or counter fiuting of merry speaches, conuertii^ all 
that which they had hard spoken before, to a certain derision by 
a quite contrary sence, and this was done, when Comedies or 7>a- 
gedies were a playing, & that betweene the actes when the players 
went to make ready for another, there was great silence, and the 
people waxt weary, then came in these maner of conterfiute vices, 
they were called Ptmiomimiy and all that had before bene sayd, or 
great part of it, they gaue a crosse construction to it very ridicu- 
lously. Thus haue you how the names of the Poets were giuen 
them by the formes of their poemes and maner of writing. 

CHAP. XIL 

IN WHAT FOBME OF P0I81B THB GODS OV THB GEXTILIS WEBB PBAT8BO 

AKD BOMOBBD. 

Thb gods of the Gentiles were hcmoured by their Poetes in 
hymnes, which is an extraordinarie and diuine praise, extolling 
and magnifying them for their great powers and excellencie of 
nature in the highest degree of laude, and yet therein their Poetd 
were after a sort restrained r so as they could not with their credit 
vntruly praise their owne gods, or vse in their lauds any maner of 
grosse adulation or vnueritaUe report. For ia any writer vntruth 
and flatterie are counted most great reproches. Wherfore to praise 
the gods of the GentUes, for that by authoritie of their owne fabu- 
lous records, they had fothers^and mothers, and kinred and allies, 
and wiues and concubines : the Poets first commended them by 
their genealogies or pedegrees, their manages and aliances, their 
notable exploits in the world for the behoofe of mankind, and yet 
as I sayd before, none otherwise then the truth of their owne me- 
morials might beare, and in such sort as it might be well auouched 
by their old written reports, though in very deede they were not 
from the beginning all historically true, and many of them verie 
fictions, and such of them as were true, were grounded vpon some 
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part of an hutorte or matter of yeritie, the rest altogether figura« 
tine & miflticaU, couertly applied to somemorall or natural saise, 
as Cicero setteth it foorth in his bookes de ntOura deorum. For to 
saj that lupiter ifas sonne to Saiumcj and that hemaried his owne 
sister Junoy might be true, for such was the guise of all great Prin- 
ces in the Orientall part of the wcnrld both at those dajes and now 
is. Againe that he loued Danae^ Europoy Leda^ Calisto & other faire 
Ladies daughters io kings, besides many meaner women, it is like* 
ly enough, because he was reported to be a yery incontinent per- 
son, and giuen ouer to his lustes, as are for the most part all the 
greatest Princes, but that he shcmld be the highest god in heau^i, 
or that he should thunder and lighten, and do manie other things 
▼ery vnnaturally and absurdly : also that Saturnus should geld his 
fiither CeliuSy to th'intent to make him ynable to get any moe chil- 
dren, and other such matters as are reported by them, it seemeth to 
be some wittie deuise and fiction made for a purpose, or a very nota- 
ble and impudent lye, which could not be reasonably suspected by 
the Poets, who were otherwise discreete and graue men, and tea- 
chers of wisedome to others. Therefore either to transgresse the 
rules of their primitiue records, or to seeke to giue their gods ho- 
nour by belying them (otherwise then in that sence which I haue 
alledged) had bene a signe not onely of an vnskilfuU Poet, but also 
of a yery /Impudent and leude man. For yntrue praise neuer giueth 
any true reputation. But with ys Christians, who be better disci- 
plined, and do acknowledge but one God Almightie, euerlasting, 
and in euery respect selfe suffizant [^autharcos'] reposed in all per- 
fect rest & soueraigne blisse, not needing or exacting any forreine 
helpe or good. To him we can not exhibit ouermuch praise, nor 
belye him any wayes, ynlesse it be in abasing his excellencie by 
scarsitie of praise, or by misconceauing his diuine nature, weening 
to praise him, if we impute to him such yaine deUghts and peeuish 
affections, as commonly the frailest men are reproued for. Namely 
to make him ambitious of honour, iealous and difficult in his wor- 
ships, terrible, angrie, yindicatiye, a louer, a hater, a pitier, and in- 
digent of mans worships : finally so passionate as in efiect he shold 
be altogether Anthropopathis. To the gods of the Gentiles they 
might well attribute these infirmities, for they were but the chil- 
dren 
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dren of men, great Princes and famous in the woiid, and not for 
any other respect diuine, then by some resemblance of vertue they 
had to do good, and to benefite many. So as to the God of the 
Christians, such diuine praise might be yerified : to th'other gods 
none, but figuratiuely or in misticall sense as hath bene said. In 
which sort the ancient Poets did in deede giue them great honors 
& praises, and made to them sacrifices, & ofired them oblations of 
sundry series, euen as the people were taught and perswaded by 
such placations and worships to receaue any helpe, comfort or 
benefite to them selues, their wiues, chUdren, possessions or goods. 
For if that opinion were net, who would acknowledge any God ? 
the verie Etimologie of the name with vs of the North partes of 
the world declaring plainely the nature of the attribute, which 
is all one as if we sayd good, [bonus] or a giuer of good things. 
Therfore the Gentiles prayed for peace to the goddesse Pallas : for 
warre (such as thriued by it) to the god Mars : for honor and em- 
pire to the god lupiter : for riches & wealth to Pluto : for eloquence 
and gayne to Mercuric : for safe nauigation to Neptune : for faire 
Hreather fmd prosperous windes to Eolus : for skill in musick and 
leechcraft to Apollo : for free life & chastitie to Diana : for bewtie 
and good grace, as also for issue & prosperitie in loue to Fenus : for 
plenty of crop and come to Ceres: for seasonable vintage to BaC'^ 
chus : and for other things to others. So many things as they could 
imagine good and desirable, and to so many gods as they suppo- 
sed to be authors thereof, in so much as Fortune was made a god- 
desse, &; the feuer quartaine had her aulters, such blindnes & igno- 
rance raigned in the harts of men at that time, and whereof it first 
proceeded and grew, besides th'opinion hath bene giuen, appea- 
reth more at large in our bookes of lerotekni, the matter being of 
another consideration then to be treated of in this worke. And 
these hymnes to the gods was the first forme of Poesie and the 
highest & the stateliest, & they were song by the Poets as priests, 
and by the people or whole congregation as we sing in our 
Churchs the Psalmes of Dauidy but they did it commonly in some 
shadie groues of tall tymber trees : In which places they reared 
aulters of greene turfe, and bestrewed them all oner with flowers, 
and ypon them ofired their oblations and made their bloudy sa- 
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crifices, (for no kinde of gift can be dearer then life) of such quick 
cattaille^ as euerj god was in their conceit most delighted in, or in 
some other respect most fit for the misterie : temples or churches 
or other chappels then these they had none at those dayes. 

CHAP. Xlll. 

IK WHAT ¥OnUE OF P0E8FE TieE AND THE COMMON ABUSES OF MANff LIFE 
WAS ttSPREUENDED. 

Some perchance would thinke that next after the praise and 
honoring of their gods, should commence the worshippings 
and praise of good men, and specially of great Princes and gouer- 
nours of the earth in soueraignety and function next vnto the 
gods. But it is not so, for before that came to passe, the Poets or 
holy Priests, chiefly studied the rebuke of vice, and to carpe at 
the common abuses, such as were most offensiue to the publique 
and priuate, for as yet for lacke of good ciuility and wholesome 
doctrines, there was greater store of lewde lourdaines then of 
wise aud learned Lords, or of noble and vertuous Princes and go* 
uemours. So as next after the honours exhibited to their gods, the 
Poets finding in man generally much to reproue & litle to praise, 
made certaine poems in plaine meetres, more like to sermcms or 
preachings then otherwise, and when the people were assembled 
togither in those hallowed places dedicate to their gods, because 
they had yet no large halles or places of conuenticle, nor had any 
other correction of their faults, but such as rested onely in re- 
bukes of wise and graue men, such as at these dayes make the peo- 
ple ashamed rather then afeard, the said auncient Poets vsed for 
that purpose, three kinds of poems reprehensiue, to wit, the tfa- 
lyre, the Comedies & the Tragedie : and the first and most bitter in- 
uectiue against vice and vicious men, was the Satyre : which to 
th'intent their bittemesse should breede none ill will, either to the 
Poets, or to the recitours, (which could not haue bene chosen if 
they had bene openly knowen) and besides to make their admoni- 
tions and reproofs seeme grauer and of more efficacie, they made 
wise as if the gods of the woods, whom they called Satyres or Sil^ 
uanesj should appeare and recite those verses of rebuke, whereas 
in deede they were but disguised persons vnder the shi^pe of Sa^ 
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tyres as who would say^ these terrene and base gods being conuer- 
sant with roans affaires, and spiers out of all their secret fiiults : had 
some greiat oure ouer man, & desired by good admonitions to re- 
forme the euill of their life, and to bring the bad to amendment by 
those kindeof preachings, whereupmi the Poets inuentours of the 
deuise were called Salyristei. 

CHAP. Xllll. 

now TICK WAS AFTERW4RO ftEPROUED BT TWO OTHER If ANER OF 
POBMi, BETTER REFORMED THEN THE SATTRE, WHEREOF 
THE FIRST WAS COMEDY, THE 8EC0HD TRAOEDIE. 

BvT when these maner of solitary speaches and recitals of re« 
buke, yttered by the rurall gods oAt of bushes and briers, see- 
med not to the finer heads sufficiently perswasiue, nor so popular 
as if it were reduced into action of many persons, or by many 
Yoyces liuely represented to the eare and eye, so as a man might 
thinke it were euen now a doing. The Poets deuised to haue ma- 
ny parts played at once by two or three or fbure persons, that de- 
bated the matters of the world, sometimes of their owne priuate 
aflkires, sometimes of their neighbours, but neuer medling with \ 
any Princes matters nor such high personages, but commonly of 
marchants, souldiers, artificers, good honest housholders, and also ^ 
of Yuthrifty youthes, yong damsek, old nurses, bawds, brokers, 
ruffians and parasites, with such like, in whose behauiors, lyeUi in 
effect the whole course and trade of mans life, and therefore ten- 
ded altogither to the good amendment of man by discipline and 
example. It was also much for the solace & recreation of the com- 
mon people by reason of the pageants and shewes. And this kind 
of poeme was called Comedy^ and followed next after the Satj/rcy & 
by that occasion was somwhat sharpe and bitter after the nature 
of the Satyrej openly & by expresse names taxing men more ma- 
liciously and impudently then became, so as they were enforced 
finr feare of quarell & blame io disguise their players with strange 
apparell, and by colouring their faces and carying hatts & capps 
of dinerse fiuhions \o make them selues lesse knowen. But as time 
& experience do reforme euery thing that is amisse, so this bitter 
poeme called the okl Comedy ^ being disused and taken away, the 
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new ComeA/ came in place, more ciuiH and feasant a great deald 
and not touching any man by name, bat in a certaine generalitie 
glancing at euery abuie, so as from thenceforth fearing none ill- 
will or Qomitie at any bodies hands, they left aside their disgui* 
sings & played bare £eu», till one Roscius Gallus the most excellent 
player among the Romaines brought vp these vizards, which we 
see at this day vsed, partly to supply the want of players, when 
there were moe parts then there were persons, or that it was not 
thought meet to trouble & pester princes chambers with too ma- 
ny folkes. Now by the chaunge of a vizard one man might play 
the king and the carter, the old nurse Sc the yong damseU, the mar- 
diant & the souldier or any other part he listed very conuenient- 
ty • There be that say Roscius did it for another purpose, for being 
him selfe the best Histrien or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found, insomuch as Cicero said Roscius contended with him by va* 
rietie of liuely gestures, to surmount the copy of hb speach, yet be- 
cause he was squint eyed and had a very vnpleasant countenance, 
and lookes which made him ridiculous or rather odious to the 
presence, he deuised these vizards to hide his owne iUauored face. 
And thus much touching the Comedy. 

CHAP. XV. 

IN WHAT FOBME OF P0E8IS THE SUIXX AND OUTRAGIOUS BEHA. 
UIGURS OF PRINCES TTBRS REPREHENDED. 

BvT because in those dayes when the Poets first taxed by Sa^ 
tyre and Comedj/y there was no great store of Kings or Empe- 
rors or such high estats (al men beii^ yet for the most part rude, ft 
in a maner p<q[>ularly egall) they could not say of them or of their 
behauiours any thing to the purpose, which cases of Princes are si- 
thens taken for the highest and greatest matters of all. But afier 
that some men among the moe became mighty and famous in the 
world, soueraignetie and dominion hauing learned them aH ma- 
ner of lusts and licentiousnes of life, by which occasions also their 
high estates and felicities fell many times into most lowe and la- 
mentable fortunes : whereas before in their great prosperities 
they were both feared and reuerenced in the highest degree, after 
their deathes when the posteritie stood no more in dread of them, 
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their infamous life and tyrannies were hyd open to all the worlds 
their wickednes leproched, their follies and extreme insidencies 
derided, and their miserable ends painted out in playes and page- 
-antS) to shew the mutabilitie of fortune, and the iust punishment 
of God in reuenge of a vicious and euill life. These matters were 
also handled by the Poets and represented by action as that of the 
Comedies : but because the matter was higher then that of the 6b«> 
medies the Poets stile was also higher and more loftie, the proui* 
sion greater, the place more magnificent i for which purpose also 
the players garments were made more rich & costly and solemne, 
and enery other thing apperteining, according to that rate : So as 
where the Saij/re was pronounced by rusticall and naked Syluanei 
speaking out of a bush, & the common players of interludes cadA 
led Planipedes, played barefoote ypon the floore : the later Came" 
dies ypon scaffolds, and by men well and cleanely hosed and shod. 
These matters of great Princes were played ypon lofty stages, & 
the actors thereof ware ypon their legges buskins of leilther cal* 
led Cothumiy and other solamAie habits, & for a speciall ^hemi* 
nence did walke ypon those high corked shoes or pantofles, whidi 
now they call in Spaine & Italy Shoppini, And because those bus* 
kins and high shoes were commonly made of goats skinnes yety 
finely tanned, and dyed into colours : or for that as some say the 
best players reward, was a goate to be giuen him, or for that as o* 
ther thinke, a goate was the peculiar sacrifice to the god Pan, king 
ef dl the gods of the woodes : forasmuch as a goate in Greeke is 
called Tragosj therfore these stately playes were caQed Tragedies. 
And thus haue ye foure sundry formes of Poesie Drdmatkk te^ 
prehensiue, & put in execution by the feate & dexteritie of mans 
body, to wit, the Satyre, olde Comedie^ new Comedicj and Ira* 
gedie^ whereas all other kinde of poems except Eglogue whereof 
shalbe entreated hereafter, were onely recited by mouth or song with 
the yoyce to some melodious instrument. 

CHAP. XVI. 

IN WHAT TORMB OF POESIE THE GREAT PRINCES AND D0MINAt6rS 
OF THE WORLD WERE HONORED. 

ByT as the bad and illawdable parts of all estates and degrees 
were taxed by the Poets in one Stort or an other, and thos^ of 
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^reat Princes by Tragedie in especial, (& not till after their deaths) 
as hath bene before remembred, to th'intent that snch exeinplify'* 
iBg (as it were) of their blames and aduersities, being now dead, 
might worke for a secret reprehension toothers that were aliue, li^ 
uing in the same or like abuses. So was it great reason thatallgood 
and vertuous persons should for their well doings be rewarded 
with commendation, and the great Princes aboue all others with 
honors and praises, being for many respects of greater moment, to 
baue them good & vertuous then any inferior sort of men. Wher- 
fore the Poets being in deede the trumpetters of all praise and also 
of slaunder (not slaunder, but well deserued reproch) were in om- 
science & credit bound next after the diuine praises of the immor- 
tali gods, to yeeld a like ratable honour to all such amongst men, as 
most resembled the gods by ezcellencie of function, and had a cer* 
taine affinitie with them, by more then humane and ordinarie yer* 
tnes shewed in their actions here vpon earth. They were therfore 
praised by a second d^ree of laude : shewing their high estates, 
their Princely genealogies and pedegrees, mariages, aliances, and 
such noble exploites, as they hi^ done in th'affiiires of peace & of 
wane to the benefit of their people and countries, by inuention of 
any noble science, or profitable Art, or by making whokome lawes 
or enlarging of their dominions by honorable and iust conquests, 
and many other wayes. Such personages among the Gentiles were 
BacchuSf Ceres f Perseus^ Hercules, Theseus and many other, who 
thereby came to be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses 
(^Heroes'] & had their comedations giuen by Hymne accordingly 
or by such other poems as their memorie was therby made famous 
to the posteritie for euer after, as shal be more at large sayd in place 
conuenient. But first we will speake somewhat of the plajring pla- 
ces, and prouisions which were made for their pageants & pomps 
representatiue before remembred. 

CHAP. XVII. 

or THE PLACES WHERE THEIR ENTSRLUDES OR POEME8 DRAltM A- 
TICKE TTERE REPRESENTED TO THE PEOPLE. 

As it hath bene declared, the Satyres were first rttered in their 
hallowed places within the woods where "they honoured their 
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gods ynder the open faeanen^ because they had no other bousing 
fit for great assemblies. The old comedies were plaid in the broad 
streets vpon wagons or carts vncouered, which carts were floored 
with bords & made for remouable stages to passe from one streete 
of their townes to another, where all the people might stand at 
their ease to gaze vpo the sights. Their new comedies or ciuiU en* 
terludes were played in open pauilions or tents of linnen cloth or 
letber, halfe displayed that the people might see. Afterward 
when Tragidies came vp they deuised to present them vpon scaf- 
foldes or stages of timber, shadowed with linen or lether as the o* 
tber, and these stages were made in the forme of a Semicircle^ wher- 
of the bow serued for the beholders to sit in, and the string or fore- 
part was appointed for the floore or place where the players vt- 
tered, &; had in it sundry little diuisions by curteins as trauerses to 
seme for seueral roomes where they might repaire vnto &; change 
their garmets & come in againe, as their speaches & parts were to 
be renewed. Also there was place appointed for the musiciens to 
sing or to play vpon their instrumentes at the end of euery scene, 
to the intent the people might be refreshed, and kept occupied. 
This maner of stage in halfe circle, the Greekes called theairumj 
as much to say as a beholding place, which was also in such sort 
contriued by benches and greeces to stand or sit vpon, as no man 
should empeach anothers sight. But as ciuilitie and withall wealth 
encreased, so did the minde of man growe dayly more haultie and 
superfluous in all his deuises, so as fat their theaters in halfe cir- 
cle, they came to be by the great magnificence of the Romain 
princes and people somptuously built with marble & square stone 
in forme all round, & were called^mpAtVA^o/er^, wherof as yet ap- 
pears one amog the anciet mines of Rome, built by Pompeius Mag» 
nusj for capasitie able to receiue at ease fourscore thousand persona 
as it is lefl written, & so curiously contriued as euery man might 
depart at his pleasure, without any annoyance to other. It b also 
to be knowne that in those great Amphitheaters^ were exhibited 
all maner of other shewes &; disports for the people, as their fence 
playes, or digladiations of naked men, their wrastlings, runnings, 
leapings and other practises of actiuitie and strength, also their 
baitings of wild beasts, as Elephants, Rhinoceros^ Tigers, Leopards 
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and odiers, which sights much delighted the common people, and 
therefore the phoes required to be large and of great content. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

OF THE 8HEPHEARD8 OR PA8T0RALL POESIE CALLED E6L0GUE, AND 
TO Tf UAT PURPOSE IT TTAS FIRST INUBNTED AND TSED. 

Some be of opinion, and the chiefe of those who haue written in 
this Art among the Latines, that the pastoral! Poesie which we 
commonlj call by the name of Eghgue and Bucolicky a tearme 
brought in by the Sicilian Poets, should be the first of any other, 
and before the SaJtyre comedie or tragedie, because, say they, the 
shepheards and haywards assemblies & meetings when they kept 
their cattell and heards in the common fields and forests, was the 
first familiar conuersation, and their babble and talk vnder bushes 
and shadie trees, the first disputation and contentious reasoning, 
and their fleshly heates growing of ease, the first idle wooings, 
and their songs made to their mates or paramours either ypon 
sorrow or iolity of courage, the first amorous musicks, sometime 
also they sang and played on their pipes for wagers, striuing who 
should get the best game, and be counted cunningest. All this I 
do agree vnto, for no doubt the shepheards life was the first ex- 
ample of honest felowship, their trade the first art of lawfuU ac- 
quisition or purchase, for at those daies robbery was a manner of 
purchase. So saith Aristotle in his bookes of the Politiques, and 
that pasturage was before tillage, or fishing or fowling, or any o- 
iher predatory art or cheuisance. And all thb may be true, for be- 
fore there was a shepheard keeper of his owne, or of some other 
bodies flocke, there was none owner in the world, quick cattel be- 
ing the first property of any forreine possession, I say forreine, be- 
cause alway men claimed property in their apparell and armour, 
and other like things made by their owne trauel and industry, nor 
thereby was there yet any good towne or city or Kings palace, 
where pageants and pompes might be shewed by Comedies or 
Tragedies. But for all this, I do deny that the Eghgue should be 
the first and most aunciait forme of artificiall Poesie, being per- 
swaded that the Poet deuised the llglogue long afler the other 
drammatick poems, not of purpose to counterfait or represent the 
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rtikicEdl manner of loues and commnnicatton : but vnder the yaile 
of horoelj persons, and in rude speeches to insinuate and glaunce 
at greater matters, and such as perchance had not bene safe to haue 
beene disclosed in any other sort, which may be percdued by the 
Eglogues of Virgin J in which are treated by figure matters of grea- 
ter importance then the loues of Tiiirus and Corydon. These E-^ 
glc^ues came after to containe and enforme morall discipline, for 
^e amendment of mans behauiour, as be those of Mantuan and 
other modeme Poets. 

CHAP. XIX. 

OF HI8T0RICALL POESIE, BT WHICH THE FAMOUS ACTS OF PRINCES 
AND THE TERTU0U8 AND WORTHY LIUES OF OUR PORE- 
FATHERS WERE REPORTED. 

XuERE is nothing in man of all the potential parts of hb mind 
(reason and will except) more noble or more necessary to the 
actiue life the memory : because it maketh most to a sound iudge* 
ment and perfect worldly wisedome, examining and comparing 
the times past with the present, and by them both considering the 
time to come, concludeth with a stedfiut resolution, what is the 
best course to be taken in all his actions and aduices in this world : 
it came ypon this reason, experience to be so highly commended 
in all consultations of importance, and preferred before any lear- 
ning or science, and yet experience is no more than a masse of 
memories assembled, that is, such trials as man hath made in time 
before. Right so no kinde of argument in all the Oratorio craft, 
doth better perswade and more yniuersally satbfie then example, 
which is but the representation of old memories, and like successes 
happened in times past. For these regards the Pocsie historicall is 
of all other next die diuine most honorable and worthy, as well 
for the common benefit as for the speciall comfort euery man re- 
ceiueth by it. No one thing in the world with more delectation 
reuiuing our spirits then to behold as it were in a glasae the liuely 
image of our deare fore&thers, their noble and vertuous manor of 
life, with other things autentike, which because we are not able o- 
therwise to attaine to the knowledge of, by any of our sences, we 
apprehend them by memory^ whereas the present time and things 
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80 swiftly passe away, as they giue vs no leasure almost to looke 
into tbem, and much lesse to know & consider of them through- 
ly. The things future, being also euents very yncertaine, and such 
as can not possibly be knowne because they be not yet, can not be 
ysed for example nor for delight otherwise the by hope. Though 
many promise the contrary, by yaine and deceitful! arts taking 
▼pon them to reueale the truth of accidents to come, which if it 
were so as they surmise, are yet but sciences meerely coniecturall, 
and not of any benefit to man or to the common wealth, where 
they be vsed or professed. Therefore the good and cxeraplarie 
things and actions of the former ages, were reserued only to the 
historicall reportes of wise and graue men : those of the present 
time left to the fruition and iudgement of our sences : the future 
as hazards and incertaine euents vtterly neglected and layd aside 
for Magicians and mockers to get their linings by : such manner 
of men as by negligence of Magistrates and remisses of lawes e- 
uery countrie breedeth great store of. These historical men neuer- 
thelesse vsed not the matter so precisely to wish that al they wrote 
should be accounted true, for that was not needeful nor expe- 
dient to the purpose, namely to be vsed either for example or for 
pleasure : considering that many times it is scene a &ined matter or 
altogether fabulous, besides that it maketh more mirth than any 
other, works no lesse good conclusions for example then the most 
true and veritable : but often times more, because the Poet hath the 
handling of them to fashion at his pleasure, but not so of th'other 
which must go according to their yeritic & none otherwise with- 
out the writers great blame. Againe as ye know mo and more ex- 
cellent examples may be fained in one day by a good wit, then 
many ages through mans frailtie are able to put in yre, which 
made the learned and wittie men of those times to deuise many 
historicall matters of no yeritie at all, but with purpose to do good 
and no hurt, as ysing them for a maner of discipline and president 
of commendable life. Such was the common wealth of Platoy and 
Sir Thomas Moores Vtopia^ resting all in deuise, but neuer put in 
execution, and easier to be wished then to be performed. And you 
shall perceiue that histories were of three sortes, wholly true and 
wholly fiilse, and a third holding part of either, but for honest re- 
creation, 
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creation, and good example thej were all of tbem. Andihis may 
be apparant to vs not onely by the Poeticall histories, but also by 
th(»e that be written in prose : for as Homer wrate a fabulous or 
mixt report of the si^e of Troy, and another of Vlisses errors or 
wandrings, so did Museus compile a true treatise of the life & loues 
of Leander and SerOj both of them Henricky and. to none ill edifi- 
cation. Also as Theucidides wrate a worthy and veritable historic, 
of the warres betwixt the Athenians and the Peloponeses : so did ^e« 
nophony a most graue Philosopher, and well trained courtier and 
counsellour make another (but fained and vntrue) of the childhood 
of Cyrus king of Per^to, nedertheles both to one effect, that is for 
example and good information of the posteritie. Now because the 
actions of meane & base personages, tend in very few cases to any 
great good example : for who passeth to follow the steps, and ma- 
ner of life of a craftes man, shepheard or sailer, though he were his 
father or dearest frend ? yea how almost is it possible that such m^:- 
ner of men should be of any yertue other then their profession re- 
quireth ? Therefore was nothing committed to historic, but mat- 
ters of great and excellent persons & things that the same by irri- 
tation of good courages (such as emulation causeth) might worke 
more effectually, which occasioned the story writer to chuse an 
higher stile fit for his subiect, the P^rosaicke in prose, the Poet ip 
meetre, and the Poets was by verse exameter for hh grauitie and 
statelinesse most allowable: neither would they intermingle him 
with any other shorter measure, vnlesse it were in matters of such 
^ualitie, as became best to be song with the voyce, and to some 
musicall instrument, as were with the Greeks, all your Hymnes 
8c Encomia of Pindarus Sc Callimachusy not very histories but a ma- 
ner of historicall reportes in which cases they made those poemes 
in variable measures, & coupled a short verse with a long to serue 
that purpose the better, and we our selues who compiled this trea? 
tise haue written for pleasure a litle brief Romance or historicall 
ditty in the English tong of the Isle of great Britaine in short and 
long meetres, and by breaches or diubions to be more commodi- 
ously song to the harpe in places of assembly, where the company 
sbalbe desirous to heare of old aduentures & valiaunces of noble 
knights in times past, as are those of king Arthur and his knights 
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of the round table, Sir Beuj/sof SouthamptoHy Owf of Warvoickt 
and others like. Such as hane not premonition hereof^ and consi- 
deration of the causes alledged, would peraduenture reprooe and 
disgrace euery Romance^ or short historicall ditty for that they be 
not written in long meeters or verses Akxandrinsy according to the 
nature 8c stile of laige histories, wherin they should do wrong 
(ax they be sundry fiNrmes of poems and not all <me. 

CHAP. XX. 

IN WHAT FORMS OV POESI£ TEETinE IK TAB INFBRIOUE 
SORT YTAS COMMEMOBD. 

In euerie degree and sort of men yertue is commendable, but not 
egally: not onely because mens estates are vnegall, but for that 
also vertue it sdfe is not in euery respect of egall value and estima- 
tion. For continence in a king is of greater merit, theain a carter, 
throne hauing all oportunities to allure him io lusts, and abilitie to 
seme his appetites, >tii*other partly, for the basenesse of his estate 
wanting such meanes and occasions, partly by dread of lawes more 
inhibited, and not so vehemently caried away with vnbridled af* 
lections, and therfinre deserue not in throne and th'other like praise 
nor equall reward, by the very ordinarie course (3i distributiue iu« 
stice. Euen so parsimonie and ilUberalitie are greater vices in a 
Prince then in a priuate person, and pusillanimitie and iniustice 
Kkewise : for to throne, fortune hath supplied inough io maintaine 
them in the contrarie vertues, I meane^ fortitude, iustice, liberali- 
tie, and magnanimitie : the Prince hauing all plentie to vse laigesse 
by, and no want or neede to driue him to do wrong. Also all the 
aides that may be to lift vp his courage, and to make him stout and 
fearelesse (augent animos for tunas) saith the Jlfimii/^and very truly, 
for nothing pulleth downe a mans heart so much as aduersitie and 
lacke. Againe in a meane man prodigalitie and pride are faultes 
more reprehensible then in Princes, whose high estates do require 
in their countenance, speech & expence, a certaine extraordinary, 
and thdr functions enforce them sometime to exceede the limites 
of mediocritie not excusable in a priuat person, whose manner of 
life and calling liath no such exigence. Besides the good and bad of 
Princes is nuNne exemplarie, and thereby of greater moment thep 
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the priuate pefsons. Therfore it is that the infisrionr penons, with 
their infiniour yertues haue a certaine inferioar praise^ to guerdon 
their good with, & to comfort them to continue a laudable course 
in the modest and honest life and behauiour. But this lyeth not in 
written laudes so much as in ordinary reward and commendation 
to be giuen them by the mouth of the superiour magistrate. For 
histories weie not intended to so generall and base a purpose, al- 
beit many a meane souldier & other obscure persons were spoken 
of and made famous in stories, as we finde of Irus the b^ger, and 
Thersites the glorious noddie, whom Honner maketh mention of. 
But that happened (& so did many like memories of meane men) 
by leason of some greater personage or matter that it was long of, 
which therefore could not be an yniuersall case nor chaunce to e* 
uery other good and yertuous person of the meaner sort Where* 
fore the Poet in praising the maner of life or death of anie meane 
person, did it by some litle dittie or Epigram or Epitaph in fewe 
yerses & meane stile conformable to his subiect. So haue you how 
the immortall gods were praised by hynmes, the great Princes and 
heroicke personages by ballades of praise called Encomia^ both of 
them by historicall reports of great grauiiie and maiestie, the infe* 
riour persons by other slight poemes. 

CHAP. XXI. 

TUE PORMl WnXBlIN HONBST AlfD PROf ITABLB ARTES 
AND 8CIBNC18 WBRB TREATBO. 

Tub profitable sciences were no lesse meete to be imported to 
the greater number of ciuill men for instruction of the peo« 
pie and increase of knowledge, then to be reserued and kept for 
derkes and great men onely. So as next ynto the things histo* 
ricall such doctrines and arts as the common wealth fared the bet« 
ter by, were esteemed and allowed. And the same were treated by 
Poets in yerse Exameter sauouring the Heroically and for the gra« 
uitie and comelinesse of the mectre most ysed with the Gredces 
and Latines to sad purposes. Such were the Philosophicall works 
o{ Lucretius Cams among the Romaines, the Astronomicall of A* 
raius and ManiliuSj one Greeke th'other Latine, the Medicinall 
idNicandery and that of Oprianus of hunting and fishes, and many 
moe that were too long to redte in this place. 
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CHAR XXIL 

IN WHAT PORMB OP F0E81E THE AMOROUS APFBCTIONS AND 
ALLUREMENTS WERE YTTERED. 

Tlhe first founder of all good affections is honest loue, as tbe 
mother of all the vicious is hatred. It was not therefore with- 
out rtason that so commendable, yea honourable a thing as loue 
well meant, were it in Princely estate or priuate, might in all ci« 
uil common wealths be vttered in good forme and order as other 
laudable things are. And because loue is of all other humane af- 
fections the most puissant and passionate, and most generall to all 
sortes and ages of men and women, so as whether it be of the 
yongor old or wise or holy, or high estate or low, none euer could 
truly bragge of any exemptio in that case : it requireth a forme of 
Toesie variable, inconstant, affected, curious and most witty of a- 
ny others, whereof the ioyes were to be vttered in one sorte, the 
sorrowes in an other, and by the many formes of Poesie, the ma- 
ny moodes and pangs of louers, throughly to be discouered : the 
poore soules sometimes praying, beseeching, sometime honou- 
ring, auancing, praising : an other while railing, reuiling, and cur- 
sing : then sorrowing, weeping, lamenting : in the ende laughing, 
reioysing & solacing the beloued againe, with a thousand delicate 
deuises, odes, songs, el^ies, ballads, sonets and other ditties, moo- 
uing one way and another to great compassion. 

CHAP. XXIIl. 

THE PORME OP POETICALL REI0TSINO8. 

Pleasure is the chiefe parte of mans felicity in this worid, and 
also (as our Theologians say) in the world to come. Therefore 
while we may (yea alwaies if it coulde be) to reioyce and take our 
pleasures in vertuous and honest sort, it is not only allowable, but 
also necessary and very naturall to man. And many be the ioyes 
and consolations of the hart : but none greater, than such as he 
may vtter and discouer by some conuenient meanes : euen as to 
suppresse and hide a mans mirth, and not to haue therein a parta- 
ker, or at least wise a witnes, is no little griejfe and infelicity. Ther- 
fore nature and ciuility haue ordained (besides the prluate solaces) 
publike reioisings for the comfort and recreation of many. And 
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tbey be of dtuene sorts and ypon diuerse occasions gnmne : one Sc 
the chiefe iras for the pnblike peace of a countrie the greatest of 
any other ciuQI good. And wherein your M aiestie (my most gra- 
cious Soueraigne) haue shewed your selfe to all the world for this 
one and thirty yeares space of your glorious raigne, aboue all o« 
ther iPrinces of Christendome, not onely fortunate^ but also most 
sufficient yertuous and worthy of Empire. An other is for iust & 
honourable victory atchieued against the forraine enemy. A third 
at solemne feasts and pompes of coronations and enstallments of 
honourable orders. An other for iollity at weddings and marria- 
ges. An other at the births of Princes children^. An other for pri* 
uate entertamements in Court, or other secret disports in chamber, 
and such solitary places. And as these reioysings tend to diners 
eiFects, so do they also carry diuerse formes wad nominations : for 
those of yictorie and peace are called TriumphaUy whereof we our 
selues haue heretofore giuen some example by our Triumphals 
written in honour of her Maiesties long peace. And they were 
vsed by the auncients in like manner, as we do pur generall proces- 
sions or Letanies with bankets and bonefires and all manner of 
ioyes. Those that were to honour the persons of great Princes or 
to sdemnise the pompes of any installment were called Encomia j 
we may call them carols of honour. Those to celebrate marri- 
ages were called songs nuptiall or EpithalamieSy but in a certaine 
mislicall sense as shall be said hereafter. Others for magnificence 
-at the natiuities c^ Princes children, or by custome vsed yearely 
vpon the same dayes, are called songs hatall or Genethliaca. Others 
for secret recreation and pastime in chambers with company or a- 
lone were the ordinary Musickes amorous, such as might be song 
with voice or to the Lute, Citheron or Harpe, or daunc^ by mea- 
sures as the Italian Pauan and galliard are at these daies in Princes 
Courts and other places of honourable or ciuill assembly, and of all 
these we will speake in order and very briefly. 

CHAP. XXIIII. 

TUB PORMS OP POETICALL LAMENTATIONS. 

Lamenting is altogether contrary to reioising, euery man saith 
80, and yet is it a peece of ioy to be able to lament with ease, 
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and freely to poore forth a mans inward tonowes and the greefii 
wherewith his minde is surcharged. This was a very neoessarjr de- 
nise of the Poet and a fine, besides his poetrie to play also the Phi* 
sitian, and not onely by applying a medickie to the ordinary sick- 
nes of mankind, but by making the very greef it sdfe (in part) cme 
of the disease. Nowe are the causes of mans sorrowes many ; the 
death of his parents, frends, allies, and chUdroi : (though many of 
the barbarous nations do reioyce at their burials and sorrow at 
their birthes) the ouerUirpwes and discomforts in battel], the sub- 
uersions of townes and cities, the desolations of couirtreis, the losse 
of goods and worldly promotions, honour and good rraowne : 
finally the trauails and torments of loue ferlome or ill bestowed, 
either by di^race,'deniall, dday, and twenty other wayes, that well 
experienced loners could recite. Such of these greefr as might be 
refrained or holpen by wisedome, and the parties owne good ^i- 
deuour, the Poet gaue none order to sorrow them : for first as to 
the good renowne it is lost, ibr the more part by some defitult of 
the owner, and may be by his well doings recoueied againe. And 
if it be vniustly taken away, as by yntrue and £unous libels, the of- 
fenders recantation may suflbe for his amends: so did the Poet 
StesithcruSy as it is wrttt^i of him in hb PaUinodie vpon the dis- 
prayse of JBeUnoy and recouered his eye sight. Also for worldly 
goods they come and go, as things not long proprietary to any bo- 
dy, and are not }ret subiect ynto fortunes dominion so, but that we 
our seines are in great part accessarie to our own losses and hinde- 
raunces, by ouersight & misguiding of our selues and our things, 
therefore why diould we bewaile our such voluntary ddriment ? 
But death the irrecouerable losse, death the dolefuU departure of 
frendes, that can neuer be reoontinued by any other meeting or 
new acquaintance. Besides our vncertaintie and suspition of their 
estates and wdfare in the places of their new abode, seemeth to 
carry a reasonable pretext of iust sorrow. Likewise the great o- 
uerthrowes in battell and desolations of countreys by warres, as- 
weil for the losse of many lines and much libertie as for that it 
toucheth the whole state, and euery priuate man hath his por- 
tion in the damage : Finally for loue, there is no frailtie in flesh 
and bloud so excusable as it, no comfort or discomfort greater 
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then the good and bad sucoesse thereof, nothing more natu- 
ral! to man, nothing of more force to vanquish his mil and to 
inuegle bis iudgement. Therefore of death and burials, of th'ad- 
uersities by warres, and of true loue lost or ill bestowed, are 
th'onelj sorrowes that the noble Poets sought by theur arte to re« 
moue or appease, not with any medicament of a contrary tem* 
per, as the Galemstes yse to cure [contraria contrarijsl but as the 
Paracelsiansj who cure [shnilia shnililms] making one dolour to 
expell another, and in this case, one short sorrowing the re-^ 
medie of a long and grieuous sorrow. And the lamenting of 
deathes was chiefly at the very burialls of the dead, also at 
monethes mindes and longer times, by custome continued yeare- 
ly, when as they vsed many offices of seruice and loue towardes 
the dead, and thereupon are called Obsequies in our vulgare, 
which was done not onely by cladding the mourners their 
friendes and seruauntes in blacke vestures, of shape dcdefuU and 
sad, but also by wofuU countenaunces and voyces^ and besides 
by Poeticall mournings in verse. Such funerall songs were caL 
led Epicedia if they were song by many, and Manodia if they 
were vttered by one alone, and thb was vsed at the enterment of 
Princes and others of great accompt, and it was reckoned a great 
ciuilitie to vse such ceremonies, as at this day is alsa in some coun* 
trey vsed. In Rome they accustomed to make orations funerall 
and commendatorie of the dead parties in the publique place cal« 
led Procostris: and our TheologianSy in stead thereof vse to make 
sermons, both teaching the people some good learning, and also 
saying well of the departed. Those songs of the dolorous discom* 
fits in battaile, and other desolations in warre, or of townes sac* 
caged and snbuerted, were song by the remnant of the army oner- 
throwen, with great sknlungs and outcries, hdding the wrong end 
of their weapon vpwarcts in signe of sorrow and dispaire. The 
cities also made generall mournings & ofired sacrifices with Poe* 
ticall songs to appease the wrath of the martiall gods Sc goddesses. 
The third sorrowing was of loues, by long lamentation in Elegie : 
so was their song called, and it was in a pitious maner of meetre^ 
placing a limping Pentameter^ after a lusty Exameter^ which 
made it go dolourously more then any other meeter. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

OF THE 80LBMNE REIOY8ING8 AT THE NATIUITIE OF 
PRINCES CHILDREN. 

Xo returne from sorrow to reioysing it is a very good bap and 
no vnwise part for him that can do it, I say therefore, that the 
comfort of issue and procreation of children is so naturall and so 
great, not onely to all men but specially to Princes, as duetie and 
ciuilitie haue made it a common custome to reioyse at the birth of 
their noble children, and to keepe those dayes hallowed and fe- 
stiuall for euer once in the yeare, during the parentes or childrens 
lines : and that by publique order & consent. Of which reioysings 
and mirthes the Poet ministred the first occasion honorable, by 
presenting of iojrfull songs and ballades, praysing the paientes by 
proofe, the child by hope, the whole kinred by report, & the day 
it selfe with wishes of all good successe, long life, health & prosper!- 
tie for euer to the new borne. Thes^ poemes were called in Greeke 
Genetliacoy with vs they may be calked natall or birth songs. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

THE MANER OF REIOY8ING8 AT MARIAOES AND TTEDDINOS. 

As the consolation of children well begotten is great, no lesse 
but rather greater ought to be that which is occasion of children, 
that is honorable matrimonie, a loue by al lawes allowed, not 
mutable nor encoinbred with such vaine cares & passions, as that 
other loue, whereof there is no assurance, but loose and fickle affe- 
ction occasioned for the most part by sodaine sights and acquain- 
tance of no long triall or experience, nor vpon any other good 
ground wherein any suretie may be conceiued : wherefore the Ci- 
uill Poet oould do no lesse in conscience and credit, then as he had 
before done to the ballade of birth : now with much better deuo- 
tion to celebrate by his poeme the chearefuU day of manages as- 
well Princely as others, for that hath alwayes bene accompted 
with euery countrey and nation of neudr so barbarous people, the 
highest & holiest, of any cereroonie apperteining to man : a match 
forsooth made for euer and not for a day, a solace prouided for 
youth, a comfort for age, a knot of alliance & amitie indissoluble : 
great reioysing was therefore due to such a matter and to so glad- 
some 
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some a time. This was done in ballade wise as the natall soog, and 
was songTery sweetely by Musitians at the chamber dore of the 
Bridegroome and Bride at such times as shalbe hereafter declared 
and they werecaDed £pt^Aa/amtei(as,mach to say as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride : for such as were song at the borde at dinner 
or supper were other Musickes and not properly Epithalamies. 
Here^ if 1 shall say that which apperteineth to th'arte, and disclose 
the misterie of the whole matter, I most and doe with all humble 
reuerence bespeake pardon of the chaste and honorable eares, least 
I should either offend them with licentious speach, or leaue them 
ignorant of the ancient guise in <dd times vsed at weddings (in my 
simple opinion) nothing reproueable. This Epithalamie was de- 
uided by breaches into three partes to seme for three seuerall fits 
(X times to be song. The first breach was song at the first parte of 
the night when the spouse and her husband were brought to their 
bed & at the very chamber dftPi^where in a large^^tter roome vsed 
to be (besides the musities)-gooRtore of ladies or getlewomen of 
their kinsefolkes, & others who came to honor the manage, & the 
tunes of the songs were very loude and shrill, to the intent there 
might no noise be hard out of the bed chaber by the skreekii^ & 
outcry qS the young damosell feelbg the first forces of her stifle 
& rigorous young man, she being as all virgins tender & weake, & 
ynexpert in those maner of afiaires. For which purpose also they 
Ysed by old nurses (appointed to that seruice) to suppresse the noise 
by casting of pottes full of nuttes round about the chamber vpon 
the hard floore or pauemet, for they vsed no mattes nor rushes as 
we doe now. So as the Ladies and gentlewomen should haue their 
eares so occupied what with Musicke, and what with their handes 
wantonly scambling and catching after the nuttes, that they could 
not intend to harken after any other thing. This was as 1 said to 
diminish the noise of the laughing lamenting spouse. The tenour 
of that part of the song was to congratulate the first acquaintance 
and meeting of the young couple, allowing of their parents good 
discretions in making the match, the afterward to sound cherfully 
to the onset and first encounters of that amorous battaile, to declare 
the cofort of childre, & encrease of loue by that meane cheifly cau- 
sed : the bride shewing her self euery waies well disposed and still 
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supplyii^ oeoasions of new lustes and lone to her husband, by her 
obedience and amorous embracings and all other aUurementes«; 
About midnight or one of the clocke, 4h# Musicians came again to 
the chamber dore (all the Ladies and other women as they were 
of dq^ee, hauing taken their leane, and being gone to their rest.) 
This part of the ballade was to refredb the faint and weried bodies 
and spirits, and to animate new appetites with cherefiiH wordes, 
encoraging the to the recontinuance of the same cnter^inments, 
praising and commuting (by supposall) the good conformities of 
them both, & their desire one to vanquish the other by such firSd* 
ly conflictes: aUedging that the first embracementes nener bred 
barnes, by reason of their ouermuch affection and heate, but ondy 
made passage for chiUbren and enforced greater liking to the late 
made match. That the second assaultes, were lesse rigorous, but 
mcHre vigiHoas and apt to auance the purpose of procreation, that 
therefore they should persist in all* good appetite with an in- 
uincible courage to the end. This was the second part of the £- 
pithalamie. In the morning when it was fiiire broad day, & that by 
liklyhood aU toumes were sufficiently serued, the last actes of 
the enterlude being ended, & that the bride mUst wiUiin few hours 
arise and apparreli her selfe, no more as a virgine, but a» a wife, 
and about dinner time must by order come finrth Sicut sponsa de 
thalamoy very demurely and stately to be sene and acknowledged 
of her parents and kinsfolkes whether she were the same woman 
or a changeling, or dead or aliue, or maimed by any acckknt no« 
ctumall. The same Musicians came againe with this last part, and 
greeted them both with a Psalme of new applausions, for that Uiey 
had either of them so well bebaued them selues that night, the 
husband to rob his spouse of her maidenhead and sane her life, 
the bride so lustdy to satisfie her husbandes loue and scape with 
so title daunger of her person, for which good chaunce that they 
should make a louely truce and abstinence irf'that warre till next 
night sealing the placard of that louely league, with twentie ma- 
ner of sweet kisses, then by good admonitions enformed them to 
the frugall & thriftie life all the rest of their dayes. The good man 
getting and bringing home, the wife sauing that which her hus- 
band should get, therewith to be the better able to keepe good 
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hoqHtalitie, according to their estates, and to bring yp their chil- 
dren, (if God sent any) yertaonslj, and the better by their owne 
good example. Finally to perseu^ aH the rest of their life in true 
and inuiolable vedlocke. This ceremony was omitted when men 
maried widowes or snch as had tasted the fmtes of lone before, (we 
call them well experienced young women) in wlumi there was 
no feare of daunger to their persons, or of any ovtcry at all^ at the 
time of those terrible approches. Thus much touching the ysage 
#f EpUhalamie or bedding ballad of the ancient times, in which if 
there were any wanton or lasciuious matter niore then ordinarie 
which they called Ficenina li(xiia it was borne withal for that time 
because c^the matter no lesse requiring. CatuBusliBtik made of thS 
one or two very artificiall and ciuil : bat none more excellent then 
of late yeares a young noble man of Germanic as I take it lohanes 
secundus who in that and in his poeme De basis ^ passeth any of the 
auncient or modeme Poetes in my iudgment. 
CHAP. XXVII. 

THB MANNER OP P0X8IE BT WHICH THST TTTBBXD TUBIR BITTBR 
TAUNTS, AND PRIUV NIFS, OR WITTT 8COFFBS AMD 
OTHBR HERRT CONCEITS. 

JBtt all the world could not keepe, nor any ciuill ordinance to 
the contrary so preuaUe, but that men would and must needs 
ytter their splenes in all ordinarie matters also : or else it seemed 
their bowels would burst, tlierefore the poet deuised a prety fii- 
shioned poeme short and sweete (as we are wont to say) and called 
it Epigramma in which euery mery conceited man might without 
any long studie or tedious ambage, make his frend sport, and an- 
ger his foe, and giue a prettie nip, or shew a sharpe conceit in few 
yerses : for this Epigramme is but an inscription or writting made 
as it were ypon a table, or in a windowe, or ypon the wall or man- 
teU of a chimney in some place of common resort, where it was 
allowed euery man might come, or be sitting to chat and prate, 
as now in our tauemes and common tabling houses, where 
many merry heades meete, and scrible with ynke with cbalke, or 
with a cole such matters as they would eu^ry ma should know, & 
descant ypo. Afterward the same came to be put in paper and in 
bodces, and ysed as ordinarie missiues, some of frendship, some 
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of defiannoe, or as other messages of miith : MartiaU was thechetfe 
of this skU among the Latines, & at ahese days the best Epigiiraes 
we finde, & of the sharpest conceit are those that haue bene gathe- 
red among the reliqnes of the two muet Satyres in Rome, PasquiU 
and Marphorir, which in time of Sede vacante^ when merry con- 
ceited men listed to gibe & iest at the dead Pope, or any of hb Car- 
dinales, they fastened them vpon those Images which now lie in 
the open streets, and were tollerated, but after that terme expired 
they were inhibited againe. These inscriptions or Epigrammes at 
their begining had no certaine author that would auouch them, 
some for feare of blame, if they were ouer saucy or sharpe, others 
for modestie of the writer as was that disticke of Virgil which he 
set vpon the pallace gate of the emperour Augustus j which I will 
recite for the breifhes and quicknes of it, & also for another enente 
that fell out ypon the matter worthy to be remembred. Tbes& 
were the verses* 

Node pluit May redeunt spectacuia mane 

Diuisumimperium cum loue Cmsar haheU 
Which I haue thus Englished, 

It taines all nighty early the shewes returne 

God and Casar^ do raigne and rule by turne. 
As much to say, God sheweth hb power by the night raines. 
Caesar his magnificence by the pompes of the day. 

These two verses were very well liked, and brought to th'Em- 
perours M aiestie, who tooke great pleasure in them, & willed the 
author should be knowen. A sausie courtier profered him selfe io 
be the man, and had a good reward giuen him : for the Emperour 
him self was not only learned, but of much munificence toward all 
learned men : whereupon Virgitt seing him self by his ouermuch 
modestie defrauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten 
by abuse of his merit, came the next night, and fastened vpon the 
same place this halfe m^e, foure times iterated. Thus. 

Sic voi non vobis 

Sic voi non vobis 

Sic vos non vobis 

Sic vos non vobis 
And there it remained a great while because no man wist what 
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it meant, till VirgiU opened the whole firaode by this deuise. He 
wrote aboue ibid pane halfe metres this whole verse Exameter. 

Hoi ego verticulot feci tuiit alter honor ei. 
. And then finished the fonre half metres, thus. 

Sic vot non vobii Fertis araira boues 

Sic voi non vobit Vellera fertis ones 

Sic voi non vobii .Meliijicatit apei 

Sic voi non vobii nlM(/ica^i« auei» lA/ C ^y 

And put to his name Publius VirgUius Mara. This matter oame 
by and by to Th'emperours eare, who taking great pleasure in the 
deuise called for VirgiU^ and gaue him not onely a present reward, 
with agood allowance of dyet, a bonche in court as we vse to call 
it : but also held him for euer after vpon larger triall he had made 
of his learning and rertue in so great reputation, as he vouchsafed 
to giue him the name of a firend {amicus) which among the Ro* 
manes was so great an honour and speciall fiiuour, as all such per- 
sons were allowed to the Emperours table, or \o the Senatours 
who had receiued them (as firendes) and they were the only men 
that came ordinarUy to their boords, & solaced with them in their 
chambers, and gardins when none other could be admitted. 

CHAP, xxvni. 

OF THB POZMI CALLED EPITAPH T8EB FOE MEMOEIALL 
OF THE BEAD. 

An Epitaph is but a kind of Epigram only applied to the re* 
port of the dead persons estate and degree, or of his other good 
or bad partes, to his commendation or reproch : and is an inscrip- 
tion such as a man may commodbusly write or engraue vpon a 
tombe in few verses, pithie, quicke and sententious for the passer 
by \o peruse, and iudge vpon without any long tariaunce : So as 
if it exceede the measure of an Epigram, it is then (if the verse be 
OMrrespon^ent) rather an El^ie then an Epitaph which errour 
many of these basturd rimers commit, because they be not learned, 
nor (as we are wont to say) their catiUs masters, for they make t'ih. 
long and tedious discourses, and write them in large tables to be 
hanged vp in Churches and chauncells oner the tombes of great 
men and others, which be so exceeding long as one musthaue halfe 
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a dajes leature to reade one of them, & must be called away before 
he come halfe to the end, or else be locked into the' Church by the 
Sexten as I my selfe was once serued reading an Epitaph in a cer- 
tain cathedrall Church of England. They be ignorat of poesie that 
call such log tale»by the name of Epitaphes, they might better odl 
them Elegies, as I said before, and then ought neiih^ to be engra« 
uen nor hanged yp in tables. I haue scene them neuertheles ypon 
many honorable tombes of these late times erected, which doe ne- 
ther disgrace then honour either the matter or maker. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

A CIRTAINK AUNCIEMT FORME OF POESIB »Y WHICH MBM 
DID T8E TO REPROCH THEIR ENEMIES. 

As frendes be a rich and ioyfuU possession, so be foes a conti- 
fluall torment and canker to the minde of man, and yet there 
is no possible meane to auoide this inconuenience, for the best of 
yn all, Sc he that thinketh he Hues most Uamelesse, lines not with- 
out enemies, that enuy him for hb good parts, or hate him for his 
euill. There be wise men, and of them the great learned man P/tf- 
iarch that tocke vpon them to perswade the benefite that men 
receiue by their enemies, which though it may be true in manner 
o[ Paradoxey yet I finde mans fraUtie to be naturally such, and al- 
wayes hath beene, that he cannot conceiue it in his owne case, nor 
shew that patience and moderation in such greift, as becommeth 
the man perfite and accomplisht in all yertue : but either in deede 
or by word, he will seeke reuenge against them that malice him, 
or practise his harmes, specially such foes as oppose themselues to 
a mans loues. Thb made the auncient Poetes to inuent a meane 
to rid the gall of all such Vindicatiue men : so as they might be 
a wrecked of their wrong, & neuer bdy their enemie with slaun- 
derous yntruthes. And thb was done by a maner of imprecation, 
or as we call it by cursing and banning of the parties, and wishing 
all euill to a light ypon them, and though it neuer the sooner 
happened, yet was it great easment to the boiling stomacke : They 
were called Dint^ such as Virgill made aginst BattaruSj and Ouide 
against Ibis: we Chri^ians are forbidden to yse such yncharitable 
fashions, and willed to referre all our reuenges to God alone. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

OF SHORT EPIGRAME8 CALLED P08IE8* 

There be also other like Epigramines that were sent vsualljr for 
new yearcs gifies or to be Printed or put vpon their banket- 
ting dishes of suger plate, or of march paines, & such other dainty 
meates as by the curtesie 8c custome euery gest might carry from 
a common feast home with him to his owne house, & were made 
for the nonce, they were called Nenia or apopharetOy and neuer 
contained aboue one verse, or two at the most, but the shorter the 
better, we call them Posies, and do paint them now a dayes vpon 
the backe sides of our fruite trenchers of wood, or vse them as de« 
uises in rings and armes and about such courtly purposes. So haue 
we remembred and set forth to your Maiestie very briefly, all the 
commended fourmes of the auncient Poesie, which we in our vuU 
gare makings do imitate and vse vndcr these common names : en* 
terlude, song, ballade, carroll and ditty : borrowing them also from 
the French al sauing this word (song) which is our naturaU Saxon 
English word. The rest, such as time and ysurpation by custome 
haue allowed vs out of the primitiue Greeke &; Latine, as Come« 
die, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, and other moe* 
And we haue purposely omitted all nice or scholasticall curiosi- 
ties not meete for your Maiesties contemplation in this our vul- 
gare arte, and what we haue written of the auncient formes of 
Poemes, we haue taken from the best clerks writing in the same 
arte. The part that next foUoweth to wit of proportion, because 
the Greeks nor Latines neuer had it in yse, nor made any obserua« 
tion, no more then we doe of their feete, we may truly affirme, to 
haue bene the first deuisers thereof our selues, as dvroii!iaxroiy and 
not to haue borrowed it of any other by learning or imitation, 
and thereby trusting to be holden the more excusable if any 
thing in this our labours happen either to mislike, or to come 
short of th'authors purpose, because commonly the first attempt 
in any arte or engine artificiall is amendable, & in time by often 
experiences reformed. And so no doubt may this deuise of ours 
be, by others that shall take the penne in hand after vs. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

WHO IV ANT AGE HAUE BEN B THE MOST COMMENDED WRITERS IN OUR 
ENGLISH POESIE, AND THE AUTHORS CENSURE GIVEN f PON TBEM, 

It ai^peareth by sundry records of bookes both printed & writ* 
ten, that many of our countreynien haue painfully trauelled in 
this part : of whose works some appeare to be but bare translatios, 
other some matters of their owne inuention and very commenda- 
ble, whereof some recitall shall be made in this place, to th'intent 
chiefly that their names should not be defrauded of such honour 
as seemeth due to them for hauing by their thankefuU studies so 
much beautified our English tong (as at this day it will be found) 
our nation is in nothing inferiour to the French or Italian for co- 
pie of language, subtiltie of deuice, good method and proportion 
in any forme of poerae, but that they may compare with the most, 
and perchance passe a great many of them. And I will not reach 
aboue the time of king Edward the third, and Richard the second 
for any that wrote in English meeter : because befcnre their times by 
reasou of the late Normane conquest, which had brought into this 
Realme much alteration both of our langage and lawes, and there 
withall a certain martiall barbarousnes, whereby the study of all 
good learning was so much decayd, as long time after no man 
or very few entended to write in any laudable science : so as be- 
yond that time there is liUe or nothing worth commendation to 
be founde written in this arte^ And those of the first age were 
Chaucer and Gawer both of them as I suppose Knightes. After 
whom followed John Lydgate the monke of Bury, & that nameles, 
who wrote the Satyre called Piers Plowman, next him followed 
Harding the Chronicler, then in king Henry th'eight thnes Skelion^ 
(I wot not for what great worthines) sumamed the Poet Laureai. 
In the latter end of the same kings raigne sprog yp a new compa- 
ny of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas Wyat th'elder & Hen* 
ry Earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, who hauing trauailed 
into Italic,, and there asted the sweete and stately measures and 
stile of the Italia Poesie as nouices newly crept out of the schooles 
of DanieAriosie and Petrarch j they greatly polUshed our rude & 
homely maner of yulgar Poesie, from that it had bene before, and 
for that cause may iustly be sayd the first reformers of our English 
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me^re and stik. In the same time or not long after was the Lord 
Nicholas Vauxy a man of much factlitie in vulgar makings. After* 
ivard in king Edward the sixths time came to be in reputation for 
tiie same fecultie Thomas Siemehold^ who first translated into En- 
glish cortaine Psalmes of Dauid, and John Hcywood the Epigram- 
matist who for the mjrrth and quicknesse erf* his conceits more 
then for any good learning was in him came to be well benefited 
by the king. But die principall man in this profession at the same 
time was Maister Edward Fertys a man of no lesse mirth & fclici* 
tie that way, but of much more skil, & magnificence in his meeter, 
and therefore wrate for the most part to the stage, in Tragedie 
ami sometimes in CSomedie or Enterlude, wherein he gaue the 
king so much good recreation, as he had thereby many good re* 
wardes. In Queenes Marias time florished aboue any other Do- 
dour Phaer one that was well learned & excellently well transla- 
ted into English yerse Heroicall certaine bookes of Virgils jEnei* 
dos. Since him followed Maister Arthure Goldingy who with no 
lesae commendation turned into English meetre the Metamor- 
phosis of Ouidcy and that other Doctour, who made the supple*^ 
ment to those bookes of Virgils JEneidos^ which Maister Phaer 
kftvndone. And in her Maiesties time that now is are sprong 
yp an other crew of Courtly makers Noble men and Gentlemen 
of her Maiesties owne seruauntes, who haue written excdiently 
well as it would appeare if their doings could be found out and 
made puUicke with the rest, of which number is first that noUe 
Gentleman Edward Earle of Oxford. Thomas Lord of Bukhurst, 
when he was young, Henry Lord Paget, Sir Philip Sj/dneyjSn Wal^ 
ter Rawleigh^ Master Edward Dyar^ Maister Fulke ChreuellfGasconj 
Britton^ TurberuUle and a great many other kamed Gentlemen, 
whose names I do not omit for enuie, but to auoyde tediousnesse, 
and who haue deserued no little commendation. But of them all 
particulariy this is myne opinion, that Chaucer ^ with Oawer, Lid'^ 
gat and Harding for their antiquitie o«^ht ta haue the first place, 
and Chaucer as the most renowmed of them all, for the much 
learning appeareth to be in him aboue any of the rest. And 
though many of his bookes be but bare translations out of the 
Latin & French, yet are they wel handled, as his bookes of Troilus 
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and Cresseidy and the Romant of the Rose, whereof he tnuiBlated 
but one halfe, the deuice was John de Mehuncs a French Poet, the 
Canterbury tales were Chancers owne inuention as 1 suppose, and 
where he sheweth more the natundl of his pleasant wit, then in 
any other of his workes, his similitudes compariscms and all other 
descriptions are such as can not be amended* His meetre Heroi- 
call of Troilus and Cresstid is very graue and stately, keeping the 
staffe of seuen, and the ycrse often, his other Terses of the Can- 
terbury tales be but riding ryme, neuerthelesse very well becom* 
ming the matter of that pleasaunt pilgrimage in which euery 
mans part is playd with much decency. Gower sauing for his good 
and graue moralities, had nothing in him highly to be commen- 
ded, for his verse was homely and without good measure, his 
wordes strained much deale out of the French writers, his ryme 
wrested, and in his inuentions small subtillitie : the applications of 
his moralities are the best in him, and yet those many times ve- 
ry grossely bestowed, neither doth the substance of his workes 
sufficiently aunswere the subtilitie of his titles. Lydgat a transla- 
tour onely and no deuiser of that which he wrate, but one that 
wrate in good verse. Harding a Poet Epick or HistoricaU, hand- 
led himselfe well according to the time and maner of hb subiect. 
He that wrote the Satyr of Piers Ploughman, seemed to haue 
bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent himselfe who- 
\y to taxe the disorders of tiiat age, and specially the pride of the 
Homane Clergy, of whose fall he seemeth to be a very truePro- 
phet, his verse is but loose meetre, and his termes hard and ob- 
scure, so as in them is litle pleasure io be taken. Skelton a sharpe 
Satirist, but with more rayling and scofierythen became a Poet 
Lawreat, such among the Greekes were called Pantomimic with vs 
Buffons, altogether applying their wits to Scurrillities & other ri- 
diculous matters. Henry Earle of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyaty be* 
tweene whom I finde very litle diffsrece, 1 repute them (as before) 
for the two chief latemes of light to all others that have since em- 
ployed their pennes vpon Englbh Poesie, their conceits were lof- 
tie, their stiles stately, their conueyance cleandy, their termes pro^ 
per, their meetre sweete and well jNToportioned, in all imitating 
very naturally and studiously their Maister Francis Petrarcha. 
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The Lord Vaux his commeiidatio lyeih chiefly in the fiicillitie of 
his meetre, and the aptnesse of his descriptions such as he taketh 
ypoa him to make, namely in sundry of his Songs, wherein he 
sheweth the counterfait actio very liuely & pleasantly. Of the la* 
ter sort I thinke thus. That for Tragedie, the Lord of Buckhurst, 
& Maister Edward Fertys for such doings as 1 haue sene of theirs 
do deserue the hyest price : Th'Earle of Oxford and Maister Ed' 
ttardes of her Maiesties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude. Fcnr 
Eglogue and pastorall Poesie, Sir Philip Sydney and Maister ChaU 
lenner, and that other Gentleman who wrate tiie late shepheardes 
Callender. For dittie and amourous Ode I finde Sir Walter Raw^ 
leyghs yayne most loftie, insolent, and passionate. Maister Edward 
Dyary for Elegie most sweete, solempne and of high conceit. Gas* 
can for a good meeler and for a plentifull yayne. Phaer and Golm 
ding for a learned and well corrected yerse, specially in translatioa 
cleare and very fiuthfully answering their authours intent. Others 
haue abo written with much facillitie, but more commendably 
perchance if they had not written so much nor so populariy. 
But last in recitall and first in degree is the Queene oursooe* 
laigne Lady, whose learned, delicate, noble Muse, easily surmoun* 
teth all the rest that haue writte before her time or since, for sence, 
sweeAnesse and subtillitie, be it in Ode, El^e, Epigram, or any 
other kinde of poeme Heroick or Lyricke, wherein it shall please 
her Maiestie to emjdoy her penne, euen by as much oddes as her 
owne excellent estate and degree exceedeth all the rest of her most 
humUe vassalls. 
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THE SECOND BOOKE, 

OF 

PROPORTION POETICAL- 



CHAP. I. 

OP PBOPORTION POITICA.tI.. 

It is said by such as pn^Bssc the Maihematicall sciences, that all 
things stand by proporticMi, and that without it nothing could stand 
to be good or beautiful. The Dodon of our Theologie to the same 
effieict, but in other termes, say : that Grod made the worid by num* 
ber, measure and weight : some for weight say tune, and perad* 
uenture better. For weight is a kind of measure or of much conue- 
niende with it : and therefore in their descriptions be atwayes 
coupled together (Hatica 4* ntdricay weight and measures. Here« 
upon it seemeth the Philosc^her gathers a triple pnq[>ortioo, 
to wit, the Arithmeticall, the Geometrically and the Musical. 
And by one of these three is euery other proportion guided of 
the things that haue conueniencie by relation, as the risible by 
light colour and shadow : the audible by stirres, times and ac« 
cents: the odorable by smeUes of sundry temperaments: (he 
tastible by sauours to the rate : the tangible by his obiectes in 
this or that regard. Of all which we leaue to speake, returning 
to our poeticall proportion, which hddeth of the Musical, be* 
cause as we sayd before Poesie is a skill to speake & write har* 
monically : and verses or rime be a kind of Musicall Ttterance, 
by reason of a certaine congruitie in sounds pleasing the eare, 
though not perchance so exqubitely as the harmonicall concents 
of the artificial Musicke, consisting in strained tunes, as is the 
vocall Musike, cur that ci melodious instruments, as Lutes, Harpes, 
Regab, Records and such like. And this our proporttoo Poeticall 
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restetb in fiue poinis : Staffe, Measure, Concord, Scitoation and 
figure all which shall be spoken of in their places. 

CHAP. U. 

OF PftOPORTION IN ffTAITV. 

Staffe in our vulgare Poesie I know not why it should be so cal- 
led, ynlesse it be for that we ynderstand it for a bearer or sup- 
porter of a song or ballad, not vnlike the old weake bodie, that is 
stayed vp by his staffe, and were not otherwise able to walke or 
to stand vpright. The Italian called it Stanza^ as if we should Ay 
a resting place : and if we consider well the forme of this Poeticall 
staffe, we shall finde it to be a certaine number of yerses allowed 
to go altogether and iojme without any intermission, and doe or 
should finish vp all the senteces of the same with a fiill period, vn- 
lesse it be in som special cases, & there to stay till another staffe foU 
low of like sort : and the shortest staffs conteineth not vnder foure 
yerses, nor the longest aboue ten, if it passe that number it is rather 
a whole ditty then properly a staffe. Abo for the more part the 
staues stand rather ypon the euen nomber of yerses then the odde, 
though there be of both sorts. The first proportion then of a staffe 
is by quadrien or foure yerses. The second of fiue yerses, and is sd- 
dome vsed. The third by sizeme or sixe yerses, and is not only most 
ysual, but also yery pleasant to th'eare. The fourth is in i^ue yerses, 
& is the chiefe of our ancient proportions ysed by any rimer wri- 
ting any thing of historical or graue poeme, as ye may see in Chau^ 
cer and Lidgaie th'oiie writing the loues of Troylus and Cresseiday 
th'other of the fall of Princes : both by them transited not deuised. 
The first proportion is of eight yerses ycry stately and Heroickey 
and which I like better then that of seuen, because it receaueth 
better band. The sixt b of nine yerses, rare but yery graue. The 
seuenth proportion is of tenne yerses, yery stately, but in many 
mens opinion too long : neuerthelesse of yery good grace & much 
grauitie. Of eleuen and twelue I find none ordinary staues ysed 
in any vulgar language, neither doth it serue well to continue any 
historicall report or ballade, or other song: but b a dittie of it self, 
and no sti^e, yet some modeme writers haue ysed it but yery sel- 
dome. Th«i last of all haue ye a proportion to be ysed in the num- 
ber 
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ber of your staues, as to a carbll and aballade^ to it song, & a roand, 
or viielaj. For to an historical! poeme no certain number is limi- 
ted^ but as the matter fids out : also a diHick or couple of yerses is 
not to be accompted a staffe, but semes for a continuance as we see 
in Elegie, Epitaph, Epigramme or such meetres, of jdaine concord 
not harmonically entertangled, as some other songs of more de- 
licate musick be. 

A stafie of foure yerses containeth in it selfe matter sufficient to 
make a full periode or complement of sence, though it doe not 
alwayes so, and therefore may go by diuisions. 

A stafie of fine yerses, is not much ysed because he that can not 
comprehend his periode in foure yerses, will rather driue it into six 
then leaue it in fine, for that the euen number is more agreabk to 
the eare then the odde is. 

A staflfe of sixe yerses, is yery pleasant io the eare, and also ser- 
ueth for a {greater complement then the inferiour staues, which 
maketh him more commonly to be ysed. 

A stafie of seuen yerses, most ysuall with our auncient makers, 
also the stafie of eight, nine and ten of larger complement then the 
rest, are onely ysed by the later makers, & ynlesse they go with yery 
good bande, do not so well as the inferiour staues. Therefore if 
ye make your staffs of eight, by two fowers not entertangkd, it is 
not a huitaine or a staffs of eight, but two quadreins, so is it in ten 
yerses, not being entertangled they be but two staues of fine. 

CHAP. III. 

OF PftOPORTION IN MBA8UBB. 

jVIebtbr and measure is all one, for what the Greekes call pier^oy, 
the Latines call Mensura^ and is but the quantitie of a yerse, 
either long or short. This quantitie with them consisteth in the 
number of their feete : & with ys in the number of sillables, which 
are comprehended in euery yerse, not r^arding his feete, other- 
wise then that we allow in scanning our yerse, two sillables to make 
one short portio (suppose it a foote) in euery yerse. And after that 
sort ye may say, we haue feete in our yulgare rymes, but tliat is 
improperly : for a foote by his sence naturall is a meber of office 
and function, and serueth to three purposes, that is to say, to go, to 
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nume^ 8c to standstill : so as he must be sometimes swift, sometimes 
slow, sometime vnegallj marchtiig or peradnetHfe steddy. And if 
our feete Poeticall want these qualities it can not be sajd a foote 
in senoe translatiueas here. And this commeth to passe, by reason 
of the euident motion and stiree, which is peroeiued in the soun- 
ding of our wordes not alwayes egall : for some a^e longer, some 
shorter time to be vttered in, & so by the Philosophers definition, 
stirre is the true measure of time* The Greekes & Latines because 
their wordes hapned to be of many sillaUes, and very few of one 
sillable, it fell out right with them to conceiue and also to perceiue, 
a notable dinersitie of motion and times in the pronuntiation of 
their wordes, and therefore to euery bissiUable tl^y allowed two 
times, & to a tritiiOable three times, & to euery polisillable more, ac- 
cording to his quantitie, & their times were some long, some short 
according as their motions were slow or swift. For the sound of 
some sillable stayd the eare a great while, and others slid away so 
quickly, as if they had not bene pronounced, th^i euery sillable 
being allowed one time, either short or long, it fell out that euery 
tetrasillable had foure times, euery trissillable three, and the bissUlo' 
ble two by which obseruation euery word, not vnder that sise, as 
he ranne or stood in a verse, was called by them a foote of such and 
so many times, namely the bissiUable was either of two long times 
as the spondeusy or two short, as the pirchim^ or of a long & a short 
as the trocheusy or of a short and a long as the iambic : the like rule 
did they set vpon the word trissillabfcy calling him a foote of three 
times : as the daciilus of a long and two short : the mollossus of three 
long, the tribracchus of three short, the amphibracchus of two long 
and a short, the amphimacer of two short and a long. The word a( 
foure sillables they called a foote of foure times, some or all of 
them, either long or short : and yet not so content they mounted 
higher, and because their wordes serued well thereto, they made 
feete of sixe times : but this proceeded more of curiositie, then 
otherwise : for whatsoeuer foote passe the trissillable is compoun- 
ded of his inferiour as euery number ArithmeticaU aboue three, 
is copounded of the inferiour numbers as twise two make foure, 
but the three is made of one number, videl. of two and an vnitie. 
Now because our naturall & primitiue language of the Saxon En-' 
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glishj beares not any wordes (at least very few) of moe sillables then 
one (for whatsoeuer we see exoeede, commeth to vs by the alterati- 
ons of our language growen ypon many conquestes and (^er- 
wise) there could be no such obseniation of times in the sound of 
our wordes, & for that cause we could not haue the feete which the 
Greeks and Latines haue in their meetre& : but of this stirre & mo- 
tion of their deuised feete, nothing can better shew the qualitie the 
these runners at common games, who setting forth, from the first 
goale, one giueth the start speedely & perhaps before he come half 
way to th*other goale, decayeth his pace, as a ma weary & fainting ; 
another is slow at the start, but by amending his pace keepes euen 
with his fellow or perchance gets before him; another one while 
gets ground, another while loseth it again, either in the beginning, 
or middle of his race, ^d so.pioceedes ynegally sometimes swift 
somtimes slow as his breath or fii^rces serue him : another sort there 
be that plod on, & will neuer change their pace, whether they win 
or lose Uie game: i|i .this ^aner doth the Greeke dactilus b^n 
slowly and keepe on swifter till ih'end, for his race being deuided 
into three parts, he spends one, Sc that is the first slowly, the other 
twaine swiftly : the anapestm his two first parts swiftly, his last slow- 
ly : the Molossus sp^i^ds all three parts of his races lowly and ^egally. 
Bacchius his first part swiftly, & two last parts slowly. The^'im- 
chus all his three parts swiftly : the antibacchius his two. first partes 
slowly, hb last & third swiftly : the amphmatxry his first & last part 
slowly & his middle part swiftly : the amphibracus his first andlast 
parts swiftly but his midle p^rt slowly, & so of others by like pro- 
portio. This was a pretie phantasticall obseruati<m of them, Scjet 
brought their meetres to haue a maruekms good grace, which was 
in Greeke called piBfMst whence we haue deriued this word ryme, 
but improperly 8c not wel because we haue no such feete or times 
or stirres in our meeters, by whose simpqihiCf jar pleasant cSueniecie 
with th^eare, we could take any del^t i this rUkmus of theirs, is not 
therfore our rime, but a certaine musicall Jiumerositie in vtterance, 
and not a bare number as that of the Arithmeticall coputation is, 
which therfore is not called rithtnus but arithmus. Take this away 
from them, 1 meane the running of their feete,. there Is nothing of 
curiositie among them more then with vs nor yet so much. 
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CJUP. IM. 

ROW MAinr SORTS or MBASURBS WB TSE M our WLOARb 

To retnrne from rime to our measure againe, it hatli bene sayd 
that according to the number of the siliables contained in euerj 
verse, the same is sayd a long or short meeter, and his shor- 
test proportion is of foure Billables, and hb longest of twelue, they 
that Yse it aboue, passe the bounds of good proportion. And euery 
meeter may be aswel in the odde as in the euen siHabte, but better 
in the euen, and one verse may begin in the euen, St another follow 
in the odde, and so keepe a commendable proportion. The verse 
that containeth but two silaUes, which may be in one word, is not 
vsuall r therefore many do deny him to be a verse, saying that it b 
but a foot, and that a meeter can haue no lesse then twofeete at the 
least, but I find it otherwise aswell among the best Italian Poets, as 
also with our vulgar makers, and that two siltaUes seme wel for a 
short measure in the first place^ and midle, and end of a staffe : and 
abo in diuerse scituations and by sundry distances, and b very pas« 
sionate and of good grace, as shalbe declared more at large in the 
Chapter of proportion by scituation. 

The next measure b of two feete or of foure siliables, and then 
one word tetrasillable diuided in the middest makes vp the whole 
meeter, as thus 

Rhte rentlie- 
Or a trissillable and one monosiHable thus. Souermne Godj or two 
bissillabtes and that b plesant thus, Restore againey or wi h foure 
monossillables, and that b best of all thus, fflien I doe thinke^ I finde 
no sauour in a meetre of three siliables nor in eBect in any odde, 
but they may be vsed for varietie sake, and specially being enterla- 
ced with others the meetre of six siliables b very sweete and dili- 
cate as thus. 

God when I behold 
T%ii bright heauen to h^ 
By thine ovvne hands of old 
Contriud so cunningly. 

The meter of seuen siliables b not vsual, no more is that of nine 
and deuen, yet if they be well composed, that b, their Cesure well 
appointed, and their last accent which makes the concord, they 
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are CDmendable inough, as in this ditty vfheie one vefse is of eight 
an other is of seuen, and in the one tl^ accent ypoa the last, in the 
other ypon the last sane' on. 

7%e smoakie sighes^ the bHier ieares 

Thai I in vaine haue wasted 

The broken sleepeSf the woe andfearee 

That long in me haue lasted 

Wai be my deathy ail by thy guilt 

And not by my deseruing 

Since so inconstantly thou wilt 

Not loue but still be sweruing» 
And all the reason why these meeters in all sillable are alowable 
is, for that the sharpe accent fiUles vpon tiie penultima or last saue*. 
one sillable of the verse, which doth so drowne the last, as he see-i 
meth to passe away in roaner ynpronoanced, & so make the verse/ 
seeme euen : but if the accent fall vpon the last and leaue two flat 
to finish the verse, it will not seeme so : for the odnes will more 
notoriously appeare, as for example in the last verse before redted 
Not hue but still be sweruing^ say thus Lou€ it is a maruelous things 
Qoth verses be of egall quantitie, vidz. seauen sillables a peece, and 
yet the first seemes shorter then the later, who shewes a more od* 
nesse then the former by reason of his sharpe accent which is vp5 
the last sillable, and makes him more audible then if he had slid a* 
way with a flat accent, as the word swiruing. 

Your ordinarie rimers vse very much their measures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen, and the sharpe accent vpon the last sillaUe, 
which therefore makes him go ill fauouredly and like a minstreb 
musicke. Thus sayd one in a meeter of eleuen very harshly in mine 
eare, whether it be for lacke of good rime or of good reason, or of 
both 1 wot not. 

Now sucke childe and sleepe childe^ thy mothers owne toy 

Her only sweete comfort^ to drowne all annoy 
For beauty surpassing the azured skie 
I loue thee my darlings as ball of mine eye. 
Thb sort of compotition in the odde I like not, vnlesse it be 
holpen by the Cesure or by the accent as 1 sayd before. 
The meeter of eight is no lesse pleasant then that of sixc, and 
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the Cesure fak iust in the middle^ as this of the Earle of Surreyes. 
; When raging loue^ with extreme payne^ 

The meeeter of ten Billables is very stately and Heroicall, and 
must haue his Cesure fall vpon the fourth sillable, and leaue sixe 
behinde him thus. 

/ terue ai eate^ amd gonerne all fobith woe. 

Thb meeeter of twelue sillables the French man caUeth a yerse 
Alesandrincy and is with our modeme rimers most vsuall : with the 
auncient makers it was not so. For before Sir Th&ma$ Wiai$ time 
they were not vsed in our yulgar, they be for graue and stately 
matters fitter than for any other ditty of pleasure. Some makers 
write in verses of foureteene sillables> gluing the Cesure at the first 
eight, which pr(q;>ortion is tedious, for the kngth of the verse ke- 
peth die eare too long from his delight, which is to heare the ca- 
dence or the toneable accent in the ende of the verse. Neuerthdesse 
that <^ twelue if his Cesure be inst in the middle, and that ye suffiv 
him to runne at fuU length, and do not as the common rimers do, 
or their Printer for sparing of paper, cut Iheiu of in the middest, 
wherin they make in two verses but halfe rime. ' They do very wel 
as wrote the Earle of Surrey translating the booke of the preacher. 
Salomon Datittfrfofme, king of lerasalem. 

This yerse is ayerygood Alexandrine j but perchaunce woulde 
haue sounded more musically, if the first word had bene a dissiUa- 
ble, or two monosiUabks and not a trissiUaUe : hauing his sharpe 
accent vppon tiie Antepenukima as it hath, by which occasion it 
runnes like a Dactilty and carries the two later Billables away so 
speedily as it seemes but onf$ foote in our vulgar measure, and by 
that nieimes makes the verse seeme but of eleuen Billables, which 
odnesse is nothing pleasant to the eare. ludge some body whether 
it would haue done better (if it might) haue bene sayd thus, 

jRo6^affi Dauidt sonne king of lerusalem. 
Letting the sharpe accent fall vpon 60, dr thus 

Restbre king Dduids sonne vntS leriLsaUm. 
For now the sharpe accent falles vpon do, and so doth it vpon the 
last in restdre^ which was not in th*otber verse. But because we 
haue seemed to make mention of Cestire^ Bhd to appoint his place 
in euery measure, it shall not be amisse to say sotnewhat mdre of it, 

and 
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ft abo of such pauses as are rsed in Ttterance, & what cmnmodiiie 
or delectatum they bring either to the speaken or to the hearers. 

CHAP. nil. 

OF CBIIDRB. 

There is no greater difference betwixt a ciuill and bmtish vt- 
teraunce then cleare distinction of voices: and the most lau- 
dable languages are alwaies most plaine and distinct, and the bar- 
barous most confuse and indistinct : it is therefore requisit that 
leasure be taken in pronuntiation, such as may make our wordes 
plaine & most audible and agreable to the eare : also the breath as- 
keth to be now and then releeued with some pause or stay more or 
lesse: besides that the very nature of speach (because it goeth by 
clauses of seuerall construction & sence) requirethi^>me space be- 
twixt the with intermissio of sound, to th'end they may not huddle 
one ypon another so rudly & so fast that th'eare may not perceiue 
their difference. For these respectes the auncient reformers of lan- 
guage, inuented, three maner of pauses, one of lesse leasure then 
another, and such seuerall intermissions of sound to seme (besides 
easmet to the breath) for a treble distinction of senteces or parts of 
speach, as they happened to be more or lesse perfect in sence. The 
shortest pause or intermissio they called comma as^who would say a 
peece of a speach cut of. The secod they called colon^ not a peece but 
as it were a member for his larger length, because it occupied twise 
as much time as the comma. The third they called periodus^ for a co* 
(dement or full pause, and as a resting place and perfection of so 
much former speach as had bene vttered, and from whence they 
needed not to passe any further vnles it were to renew more mat* 
ter to enlarge die tale. This cannot be better represented then by 
exaple of these como trauailers by the hie ways, where they seeme 
to allow theselues three maner of staies or easements : one a horse- 
backe calling perchaunce for a cup of beere or wine, and hauing 
dronkoi it vp rides away and neuer lights : about noone he com- 
meth to his Inne, & there baites him selfe and his horse an houre 
or more : at night when he can conueniently trauaile no further, he 
taketh yp his lodging, and rests him selfe till the morrow : from 
wkence he foUoweth the course of a further voyage, if his businesse 
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be such. Etten so our Poet -when he hath madeone veane^ hath as it 
were finished one dayes ioumey, & the while easeth him sdfe with 
one baite at the least, which is a Comma or Cesure in the mid way, 
if the verse be euen and not odde, otherwise in some other plaoe, 
and not iust in the middle. If there be no Cesure at all, and the yerse 
long, the lesse is the makers skill and hearers ddight. Therefore in 
a verse of twelue Billables the Cesure ought to fiedl ri^t ypoo the 
r sixt sillable : in a verse of eleuen vpon the sixt also leauii^ fine to 
\ follow. In a verse of ten vpon the fourth, leaning sixe to fdlow. 
) In a verse of nine vpon the fourth, leauing fine to follow. In a verse of 
: dght iust in the middest, that is, vpon the fourth. In a verse of 
\ seauen, either vpon the fourth or none at all, the meeter very ill 
brooking any pause. In a verse of sixe sillables and vnder is neede- 
full no Cesure at all, beqause the breath asketh no reliefe: yet 
if ye giue any Comma^ it is to make distinction of sense vaatt 
then for any thing else : and such Cesure must neuer be made in Ae 
middest of any word, if it be well appointed. So may you see that 
the vse of these pawses or distinctions b not generally with the 
vulgar Poet as it is with the Prose writer because the Poetes dieife 
Musicke lying in his rime or Concorde to heare the Simphonie, he 
maketh all the hast he can to be at an end of his verse, and delights 
not in many stayes by the way, and therefore giueth but one CV- 
jirre to any verse; and thus much for tiie sounding of a meetre. Ne- 
uerthelesse he may vse in any verse both his eomma^ colony andiii* 
ierrogaiiue point, as wdl as in prose. But our auncient rymers, as 
Chaucer^ I^dgaieSc others, vsed these Cesures either very seldome, 
€ft not at all, or else very licentiously, and many times made their 
meetres (they called them riding ryme) of such vnsha^>ely wordes 
as would allow no conuenient Cesure^ and therefore did let their 
lymes runne out at length, and neuer stayd till they came to the 
cad : which manor though it were not to be misliked in some sort 
of meetre, yet in euery long verse the Cesure ought to be ke|>t pre- 
cisely, if it were but to seme as a law to correct the licentiousnesse 
of rymers, besides that it pleaseth the eare bettor, & sheweth more 
cunning in the maker by following the rule of his restraint. For • 
rymer tiiat will be tyed to no rules at all, but range as he list, may 
easily vtter what he will : but sudi man^ of Poesie is calkd id our 
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Tolgar, Tyme dogrell, wi& which rebuke we will in no case our 
maker should be touched. Therfore before all either things let his 
lyme and Concordes be true, cleare and audible with no lesse de<^ 
light then almost the strayned note of a Musicians mouth, & not 
darke or wrenched by wrong writing as many doe to patch vp 
their meetres, and so follow in their arte neither rule, reason, 
noil\ ryme. Much more might be sayd for the Tse of your three 
pauses, commaj colony & periode, for perchance it be not all a matter 
to irse many comtnoij and few, nor cohns likewise, or long or short 
periodesy for it is diuersly Tsed, by diners good wniers. But because 
it apperteineth more to the oratour or writer in prose then in 
verse, 1 will say no more in it, then thus, that they be vsed for a 
o^nmodious and sensible distinction of clauses in prose, since e- 
nery verse is as it were a^clause of it selfe, and limited witha Tefirre 
howsoeuer the sence beare, perfect or imperfect, which difference 
is obseruable betwixt the prose and the meeter. 

CHAP. y. 

OF PBOPORTION IN CONCORD^ CALLBD BYMPHONIB OR RIME. 

Sbcausb we vse the word rime (though by maner of abusion) yet 
to helpe that fault againe we apply it in our vulgar Poesie an- 
odier way very commendably & curiously. For wanting the cur- 
rantnesse of the Greeke and Latine feete, in stead thereof we make 
in th'ends of our verses a certaine tunable sound : which anon af* 
ter with another verse reasonably distant we accord together in 
the last fall or cadence : the eare taking pleasure to heare the like 
tune reported, and to feele his retume. And for tliis purpose seme 
the numosiUables of our English Saxons excellently well, because 
they do naturally and indifferently receiue any accent, & in them 
if they finish the verse, resteth the shrill accent oi necessitie, and so 
doth it not in the last of euery bissiUabley nor of enery polisillable 
word : but to the purpose, ryme is a borrowed word fro the Greeks \ 
by the Latbes and French, from them by vs Saxon angles, and by j 
abusion as hath bene sayd, and therefore it shall not do amisse to \ 
tell what this rithmos was with the Greekes, for what is it with vs 
hath b«ie already sayd. There is an acceptable number which we 
call 4trithmeticall(arUhmos) as one, two, three. There k also a musi- 
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call or aadible number, fiuhioned by stirring of tunes &.thdr sun* 
dry tiroes in the vtterance of our irordes, as vfhen the voice go^ 
high or low, or sharpe or flat, or swift or slow : & thb is called ritk'- 
mos or numerositie, that is to say, a certaine flowing ytteraunce by 
slipper words and sillables, such as the toung easily ytters, and the 
eare with pleasure receiueth, and which flowing of wordes with 
much Tolubilitie smoothly proceeding from the mouth is in some 
sort harmonicaU and breedeth to th'eare a great compassion. This 
point grew by the smooth and delicate running of their feete, 
which we haue not in our rulgare, though we vse as much as may 
be the most flowing words & slippery sillables, that we can picke 
Out : yet do not we call that by the name of ryme, as the Greekes 
did : but do giue the name of ryme onely io our Concordes, or 
tunable consentes in the latter end of our verses, and which Con- 
cordes the Greekes nor Latines neuer vsed in their Poesie till by 
the barbarous souldiers out of the campe, it was brought into the 
Court and thence to the scboole, as hath bene before remanbred : 
and yet the Greekes and Latines both vsed a maner of speach, by 
clauses of like termination, which they called opuorEXxroy, and was 
the nearest that they approched to our ryme : but is not our right 
concord : so as we in abnsing thb terme (fyme) be neuerthelesse ex- 
cusable applying it to another point |n Poesie no lesse curious 
then their rithme or numerositie which in deede passed the whole 
\ Verse throughout, whereas our Concordes keepe but the latter end 
') of euery verse, or perchaunce the middle and the end in meetres 
> that belong. 

CHAP. VL 

OP ACCBIITy TIMB AND STIR PKRCEIOBD BUIDBNtLV IN TttB DIATINCTION 
OP MA.Nf YOICE, AND WHICH MAKB8 THE PLOWING OP A MEETBR. 

]VowB because we haue spoken of accent, time and stirre or 
motion in wordes, we will set you downe more at large what 
they be. The auncient Greekes and Latines by reason their 
speech fell out originally to be fashioned with words of many sil- 
lables for the most part, it was of necessity that they could not vt^ 
ter euery sillable with one like and egall sounde, ntx in like space 
of time, nor. with Kke motion or agility: but that one must be 
more suddenly and quickely forsaken, or longer pawsed vpon 
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iben another : or sotiiided irith a higher note & clearer voToe then 
wiother, and of necessitie this diuersitie of sonnd, must fall eitheir 
ypon the last sillaUe, or rpon the last saue one, or ypon the third 
and could not reach higher to make any notable difference, it cau- 
sed them to giue rnto three diflferent sounds, three seuerall names : 
to that vbicb iras highest lift vp and most eleuate or shrillest in 
the eare, they gaue the name of the shorpe accent, to the lowest and 
most base because it seemed to fell downe rather then to rise yp, 
thej gaue the name of the heaajr accent, and that other which see- 
med in part to lift vp and in part to fall downe, they called the cir- 
cumflex, or compast accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we might rery properly call him the <windabout) for so is the 
Greek word. The bycause euery thing that by nature fals down h 
said heauy, & whatsoeuer naturally mounts rpward is said light, ft 
gaue occasio to say that there were diuersities in the motion of the 
Toice, as swift 8c ^low, which motio also presupposes time, bycause 
time b rrensura motmj by the Philosopher : so haue you the causes 
bf their ptimitiue inuention and vse in our arte of Poesie, all this 
by good obseruatio we may perceiue in our vulgar wordes if they 
l)e of mo sillables the one, but specially if they be trissiUableSy as for 
example in these wordes [aUititde] and [heauinesse] the sharpe ac- 
cent falles vpo [at] & [he] which be the antepenuttimaes : the other 
'two fall away speedily as if they were scarse sounded in this trissi^ 
iable [forsaken] the sharp accent fals vpo [sa] which is the penul'^ 
iima, and in the other two is heauie and obscure. Againe in these 
bissillablesy endure^ vnsure^ demHrei aspirey desire^ retire^ your 
sharpe accent falles vpon the last sillable: but in words monosillabk 
which be for the more part our naturall Saxon English, the accent 
is indifferent, and may be vsed for sharp or flat and heauy at our 
pleasure. 1 say Saxon English, for our Normane English atloweth 
vs very many bissillables, and also trissillables as, reuerence^ diH* 
gencey amorous^ desirous^ and such like. 

CHAP. VII. 

OF TOUR CADBNCBS BT WHICH YOUR MBBTBR IS MADE STMPHONICALL 
WHBN THBT BB SWEETEST AND BTOST SOLBMN IN A TBRSEk 

As the smoothnesse of your words and sillables running vpon 
*iccte of sundrie quantities^ make with the Greekes and La- 
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tioes die body of their verses numerous or Rithmicall, so in our 
vulgar Poesie, and of all other nations at this day, your verses an- 
swering eche other by couples, or at larger distances in good [co* 
dence"} is it that maketh your meeter symphonicall. This cadence 
is the fal c^a verse in euery last word vfith a certaine tunable sound 
which being matched with another of like sound, do make a [eon- 
cord.'} And the whole cad^ice is contained sometime in onesiUa* 
ble, sometime in two, or in tfuree at the most : for aboue the ante* 
penuUhna there reacheth no accent (which is chiefe cause of theca- 
jdence) vnlesse it be by vsurpatio in some English words, to which 
we giue a sharpe accent vpon the fourth as. Honorable j matrimo* 
mey patrimonies miserable^ and such other as would neither make a 
sweete cadence, nor easily find any word of like quantitie to match 
them. And the accented sillable with all the rest ynder him make 
the cadence, and no sillable aboue, as in these wordes, AgUHtie^ fa-^ 
dUitiey subUctiony diriction^ and these bissilabks. Tinder^ sUnder^ 
trustiey lustiej but alwayes the cadence which falleth vpon the last 
sillable of a yerse is sweetest and most conunendable : that vpon 
^ . the penuUima more light, and not so pleasant : but fidling vpon 

V I the aritepenuUima is most vnpleasant of all, because they make your 

meeter too light and triuiall, and are fitter for the Epigrammatist or 
Comicall Poet then for the Lyrick and Elegiack, which are ac- 
compted the sweeter M usickes. But though we haue sayd that (to 
make good concord) your seuerall Verses should haue their caden- 
ces like, yet must there be some difference in their orthographic^ 
though not in their sound, as if one cadence be Iconstraine'] the 
next [restraine] or one [^aspire} another [respire'] this maketh no 
good concord, because they are aU one, Irat if ye will exchange 
both these consonants of the accented sillable, or voyde but one of 
them away, then will your cadences be good and your conccnrd to, 
as to say, restrained refraine, remaine: aspire^ desire^ retire: which 
rule neuerthelesse is not well obserued by many makers for lackeof 
good iudgement and a delicate eare. And thisnmy suffise to shew 
the vse and nature of your cadences, which are in effect all the 
sweetnesse and cunning in our vulgar Poesie. 

Ckap^ 
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CHAP- VIIl. 

HOW THE GOOD MAKER WILL MOT WRENCH UU WORD TO RBLPB Hit 

RIME, EITHER BY FALtlPTINO HU ACCENT, OR BT YNTRUB 

ORTHOGRAPHIE. 

T^ow there can not be in a maker a fowler fault, then to iabifie 
his accent to seme his cadence, or by yn^rue orthographic to wrench 
his words to helpe his rime, for it is a signe that such a maker 
it not copious in his owne language, or (as they are wont to say) 
not halfe hb crafts maister : as for example, if one should rime 
to this word ^Restore] he may not match him with [^Doore] or 
[^Poore] for neither of both are of like terminant, either by good 
orthography or in naturall sound, therfore such rime is strained, so 
is it to this word [^Ram] to say Icame] or to \_Beane [Den] for 
they sound not nor be written alike, & many other like cadences 
which were superfluous to recite, and are vsuall with rude rimers 
who obserue not precisely the rules of [prosoJ&e] neuerthelesse in 
all such cases (if necessitie constrained) it is somewhat more tolie- 
rable to help the rime by false orthographic, then to leaue an vn« 
plesant dissonance to the eare, by keeping trewe orthographic and 
loosbg the rime, as for example it is better to rune [^Dore] with 
[Restore] then in his truer orthographic, which is [Door^j and 
to this word [jDcftre] to say [/?«•] ^en fyre though it be other* 
wise better written^re. For since the cheife grace of our vulgar 
Poesie consisteth in the Symphonic, as hath bene already sayd, our 
^ maker must not be too licentious in his concords, but see that they 
go euen, iust and melodious in the eare, and right so in the nume« 
rositie or currantnesse of the whole body of his verse, and in euery 
other of his proportions. For a licentious maker is in truth but a 
bungler and not a Poet* Such men were in effect the roost part of 
an your old rimers and specially Gowevj who to make vp his rime 
would for the most part write his terminant Billable with fidse or* 
thographie, and many times not sticke to put in a plaine French 
word for an English, & so by your leaue do many of our common 
rimers at this day : as he that by all likelyhood, hauing no word at 
hand \o rime to this word [tot/] he made his other verse ende in 
[Rot/] saying very impudently thus, 

O mightie Lord of loue^ dame Venus onefy ioy 
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Who art the kighept God of an^ heauenlif Roy. 
V Which word was neuer yet receiued in our laguage for an English 

word. Siich extreme lioentioiisnesse is ytterly to be banished ftom 
our schoole, and better it might haue bene borne with In old riming 
writers, bjcause they liued in a barbarous age, & were graue morall 
men but very homely Poets, such also as made most of their 
^orkes by translation out of the Latine and French toung, & few 
or none of their owne engine as may easely be knowen to them that 
list ijo looke vpon the Poemes of both languages. 

Finally as ye may ryme with wordes of all sortes, be they of ma* 
ny sillables or few, so neuerthelesse is there a choise by which io 
make your cadence (before remembred) most commendable, for 
some wordes of exceeding great length, which haue bene fetched 
from the Latine inkhorne or borrowed of strangers, the vse of them 
in ryme is nothing pleasant, sauing perchaunce to the common. 
^ people, who reioyse much to be at playes and enterludes, and be- 
sides their naturall ignoraunce, haue at all such tim^ their eares so 
/ attentiueto the matter, and their eyes vpon the shewes of the stage, 
that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime, and therefore . 
be as wdll satisfied with that which is grosse^ as with any other finer 
and more delicate. 

CHAP. IX. 

OF GOMCORBI IN LONG AMD SHORT MBAfVRIty AND RY NRARI OR FARRR 
DISTAUNCKS, AND WHICH OF TUBM If MOIT COMMRNDABLE. 

SvT this ye must obserue withall, that bycause your Concordes 

containe the chief part of Musicke in your meetre, their distaunces 

may not be too wide or farre a sunder, lest th*eare should loose the 

tune, and be defrauded of his delight, and whensoeuer ye see any 

maker vse large and extraordinary distaunces, ye must thinke he 

doth intende to shew himselfe more artificial! then popular, and yet 

therein is not to be discommended, for respects that shalbe re* 

membred in some other place of this booke. 

Note also that rime or Concorde is not commendably rscd both 

I in the end and fliddle of a rerse, vnlesse it be in toyes and trifling 

1 Poesies, for it sheweth a certaine lightnesse either of the matter or 

of the makers head, albeit these common rimers vse it mucb^ for 
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as I sajd before, like as the Symphonie in a rerae of great length, is 
(as it were) lost by looking after him, and yet may Ae meetre be 
very graue and stately : so on the other side doth the oner busie and 
too speedy returne of one maner of tune, too much annoy & as it 
were glut the eare, ynlesse it be in small 8c popular Mosickes song 
by these Caniabanqui vpon benches and barrek heads where they 
haue none other audience then boys or countrey fellowes that 
passe by them in the streete, or else by blind harpers or such like 
taueme minstrels that giue a fit of mirth for a groat, & their mat* 
ters being for the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir 
Topasy the repoites of Beuis of Soutkamptmiy Guy of Warwicke^ 
Adam Bell, and Clymme of the Clough & such other old Romances 
or historicall rimes, made purposely for recreation of tiie comon 
people at Chnstmasse diners & brideales, and iU'tauemes & ale- 
houses and such other places of base resort, also they be ysed in 
Garob and rounds and such light or lasciuious Poemes, which are 
commonly more commodiously rttered by these buffons or vices 
in playes then by any other person* Such were the rimes of SA'e/« 
ion (vsurping the name of a Poet Laureat) being in deede but a 
rude rayling rimer & all his doings ridiculous, he vsed both short 
distaunces and short measures pleasing onely the popular eare : in 
our courtly maker we banish them vtterly. Now also haue ye in 
euery song or ditty concorde by compasse & Concorde entertangled 
and a mixt of both, what that is ^and how they be vsed dialbe 
declared in the chapter of proportion by scUuaiion* 

CHAP. X. 

OF PaOPORTION BT UTUATIOlf. 

Xuis pwpcfriiaa consisteth in placing of euery verse in a staffe 
or ditty by such reascmable distaunces, as may best seme the 
eare for delight, and also to shew the Poets art and variety of Mu« 
sick, and the proportion is double. One by marshalling the race- 
tres, and limiting their distaunces hauing regard to the rime or 
Concorde how they go and returne: another by placing euery 
verse, hauing a regard to his measure and qdantitie onely, and not 
to his Concorde as to set one short meetre to three long, or foure 
short and two long, or a short measure and a long, or of diuers 
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lengtbes with relation one to akiotber, which maner oi Situation^ 
euen without respect of the rime, doth alter the nature of the Poe^ 
sie, and make it either lighter or granei:, or more merry , or moam* 
full, and many wayes passionate to the eare and hart of the hea^ 
' rer, seeming for this point that our maker by his measures und 
Concordes of sundry prc^rtions doth counterfait the harmoni- 
call tunes of the yocall and instrumental! Musickes. As the Do' 
rien because his &lls, sallyes andcompasse bediuers from those of 
the PhrigieHy the Phrigien likewise fhm the Lydiaiy and all three 
<Tom the EoUen^ MioUdien and lomenj mounting and falling from 
po(e to note such as be to them peculiar, and with more or lesse 
leasure or precipation. Euen so by diuersitie of placing and scitua^ 
ti<Hi of your measures and concords, a short with a long, and by 
narrow or wide distances, or thicker or thinner bestowing of diem 
your proporti<ms diflfer, and breedeth a yariable and strange har« 
m<Hiie not onely in the eare, but dso in the conceit of them that 
heare it : wherectf this may be an ocular example. 

Scituation in ^^EZI 



-^ Gonc^dlK 



easure 



AVheve ye see the concord or rime in the third distance, and the 
measure in the fourth, sixth or second distaunces, whereof ye may 
deuise as many other as ye list, so the staflfe beaUeto beare it. And 
I set you downe an occular example : because ye may the better 
conceiue it. Likewise it so falleth out most times your occuhir 
proportion doeth declare the nature of Uie audible : for if it 
please the eare well, the same represented by delineation to the 
view pleaseth the eye well and i canuerso: and this is by a naturall 
smpathicy betweene the eare and the eye, and betweene tunes & co- 
lours, euen as there is the like betweene the other fences and theur 
obiects of which iU apperteineth not here to speake. Now for the 
distances vsually obserued in our rulgar Pdesie, they be in the first 
second third and fourth yerse, or if the verse be very short in the 
fift and sixt and in some maner of Musickes fiirre aboue. 

And the first distance for the most part goeth all by diiiick or 
couples of verses agreeing in one cadence, and do pasM so speedQy 

away 
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away and so often retnnie agayne^ as their tunes are nener lost, nor 
out of the eare^ one couple supplying another so nye and so sud* 
denly, and this is the most vulgar proportion of distance or situa* 
tion, such as ysed Chaucer in his Cantobury tales, and ZZZD 
Cramer in all his workes. ^ 

SeoHid distance is, irhen ye passe oner one verse, and ioyne the 
first and the third, and so continue on till an other like 
distance fiedl in, and this is also vsuall and common, as 

Third distaunce is, when your rime falleth vpon the first and 
fourth verse ouerleaping two, this maner is not so com- -n 

mon but pleasant and allowable inough. J. 

In which case the two verses ye leaue out are ready to receiue 
their Concordes by the same distaunce at any other ye like better. 
The fourth distaunce is by ouerskipping three verses and ligh- 
ting vpon the fift, this maner is rare and more artificiall then po- 
pular, vnlesse it be in some speciaU case, as when 

the meetres be so litOe and short as they make ^E^ 

no shew of any great delay before they retume, ZZI^^^^ 
ye shall haue example of both. 

And these ten litle meeters make but one Eaameter at length. 

*•> ••> ••> ••> ••> "•> •"> — > •"> ••> 

There be larger distances abo, as when the first 
concord falleth vpo the sixt verse, & is very jdeasant 
if they be ioyned with other distances not so large, as 

There be also, of the seuenth, eight, tenth, and twefth distance, 
but then they may not go thicke, but two or 
three such distaces seme to proportio a whole 
song, and all betweene must be of other lesse 
distances, and these wide distaunces seme for 
coupling of staues, or for to declare high and 
passionate or graue matter, and also for art : Pe* 
irarch hath giuen vs examples hereof in his 
Canzaniy and we by lines of sundry laigths & 
and distances as fdloweth, 

And all that can be obiected against this wide -distance is to say 
that the eare by loosing his concord is not satisfied. So is in deede 
the rude and popular eare but not the learned, and therefore the 
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Poet mbflt know to irhote eare he maketh his rime, and accom-* 
modate himaelfe thereto, and not giae such mosicke to the rude and 
barbarous, as he would to the learned and delicate eare. 

There is another sort of proportion ysed bj Pdrarche called the 
Setxino^ not riming as other songs do, but by chusing sixe wordes 

out of which all the whole dittie is made, euerj of ^ 

those sixe commencing and ending his verse by ^ ^ 



-.1 



verse 
course, which restraint to make the dittie sensible 
will try the makers cunning, as thus. 

Besides all this there is in Situation of the concords two other 
points, one that it go by plaine and ckere compasse not intangled ; 
another by enterweauing one with another by knots, or as it were 
by band, which is more or lesse busie and curious, all as the maker 
will double or redouble his rime or concords, and set his distances 
fiirre or nigh, of all which I will giue you ocular examjdes, as thus* 

Concord in 

Plaine compasse ^ ^ Entertangle. 

And first in a Quadreine there are but two proportions, 

ZZr\ > 1 for foure verses in this last wrt coupled, 

>^ 3 "^ are but two Distich^ and not a staffs qua* 

dreine or of fbure. 

The staffe of fiue hath seuen propCMiions as, 



whereof some of them be harsher and vnpleasaunter to the eare 
then other some be. 

The Sixaine or staffs of sixe hath ten proportions, wherof some 
be vsuall, some not vsuall, and not sa sweet one as another. 



The staffs of seuen verses hath seuen proportions, whereof one 
ondy is the vsuall of our vulgar, and kept by our old Poets Chau* 
cer and other in their hbtoricall reports and other ditties : as in the 
last part of them that follow next. 



The 
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The huHam or staffs of eight verses^ haih eight proportions such 
as the fonner staffs, and because he is longer, he hath one more 
then the settaine. 

The staffs of nine verses hath yet moe then the eight, and the 
staffe often more then the ninth and the twelfth, if such were aUpw* 
able in ditties, more then any of them all, by reason c^his largenesse 
receiuing moe compasses and enterweauings, alwayes omsidered 
that the very large distances be more artificiall, then popularly 
pleasant, and yet do giue great grace and grauitie, and moue pas- 
sion and affections more vehemently, as it is well to be obserued by 
Petrarcha his Canzoni* 

Now ye may perceiue by these proportions before described, 
that there is a band to be giuen euery verse in a staffs, so as none 
fiiU out alone or vncoupled, and this band maketh that the staffe is 
sayd hsi and not loose : euen as ye see in buildings of stone or 
bricke the mason giueth a band, that is a length to two breadths, 
& vpon necessitie diuers other sorts of bands to hold in the yrorke 
last and maintaine tiie perpendicularitie of tiie wall : so in any 
staffs of seuen or eight or more verses, the coupling of tlie moe 
meeters by rime or concord, is the fester band : the fewer the looser 
band, and therfore in a huUeine he that putteth foure verses in 
one conccnrd and foure in another concord, and in a dixaine fiue> 
sheweth him selfe more cunning, and also more copious in his 
owne language. For he that can find two words of concord, can 
not find foure or fine or sixe, vnlesse he haue his owne language at 
will. Sometime also ye are driuen of necessitie to. close and make 
bimd more then ye would, lest otherwise the staffs should fidl 
asunder and seeme two staues : and this is in a staffs of eight and 
ten verses : whereas without a band in the middle, it would seeme 
two quadriens or two quiniaineSy which is an error that many ma- 
kers slide away with. Yet Chaucer and others in the staffs of se« 
uen and sixe do almost as much a misse, for they shut vp the staffe 
with a distickcj concording with none other verse that went be* 
fore, and maketh but a loose rime, and yet bycause of the double 
cadence in the last two verses seme the eare well inough. And as 
there is in euery staffe, band, giuen \o the verses by concord more 
or lesse busie :. sois there in some casesa band giuen to euery staffs,, 
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and that is by one whole verse running alone throughout the ditty 
or ballade, eiUier in the middle or end of euery staffe. The Greekes 
called such yncoupled verse Ephnoniey the Latines Versus iniercd^ 
Uris. Now touching the situation of measures, there are as manie 
or more proportions of them which I referre to the makers phan- 
tasie and choise, contented with two or three ocular examples and 
nomoe. 



Which maner of proportion by situatio of measures giueth more 
efficacie to the matter oftentimes then the concords them seines, and 
both proportions cmicurring together as they needes must, it is of 
much more beautie and force to the hearers ndnd. 

To finish the learning o£ this diuision, I will set you downe one 
example of a dittie written extempore with this deuise, shewing 
not onely much promptnesse of wit in the maker, but also great 
arte and a notable memorie. Make me saith this writer to one of 
the companie, so many strokes or lines with your pen as ye would 
haue your song omtaine verses: and let euery line beare his seuerall 
length, evLGi as ye would haue your verse of measure. Suppose ot 
fonre, fine, sixe or eight or more sillables, and set a figure of euerie 
number at th'oid of the line, wherd)y ye may knowe his measure. 
Then where you will haue your rime or concord to fell, marke it 
with a compast stroke or semicircle passing ouer those lines, be 
they &rre or neare in distance, as ye haue scene brfore described. 
And bycause ye shall not tbinke the maker hath premeditated be- 
forehand any such fashioned ditty, do ye your sdfe make one verse 
whether it be of perfect or imperfect sense, and giue it him for a 
theame to make all the rest vpon : if ye shaU perceiue the maker 
do keepe the measures and rime as ye haue appointed him, andbe- 
sides do make his dittie sensible and ensuant to the first verse in 
good reason, then may ye say he is his crafts maister. Forifhewere 
notc^aplentiftil discourse, he could not vpon the sudden shape an 
entire dittie vpon your imperfect theame or propoaitioQ in one 
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verse. And if he were ndt copious in his language, he could not 
haue such stoie ci wordes at commaundement, as should supply 
your concords. And if he were not of a maruelous good memory 
he could not obserue the rime and measures after the distances of 
your limitati<Hi, keeping with all grauitie and good sense iu the 
whole dittie. 

CHAP. XI. 

OF PROPORTION IN PIGDRB. 

Youn last proportion is that of figure, so called for that it yelds 
an ocular representation, your meeters being by good sym- 
metric reduced into certaine Geometricall figures, whereby the 
maker is restrained to keepe him within his bounds, and sheweth 
not onely more art, but serueth also much better for briefenesse and 
subtiltie of deuice. And for the same respect are also fittest for 
the pretie amourets in Court to entertairc their seruants and the 
time withall, their delicate wits requiring some commendable ex- 
ercise to keepe them from idlenesse. I find not of this proportion 
vsed by any of the Greeke or Latine Poets, or in any rulgar writer, 
sauing of that one forme which they cal Anacreens egge. But being 
in Itdie conuersant with a certaine genderoan, who had long tra- 
nailed the Orientall parts of the world, and scene the Courts of 
the great Princes of China and Tartaric. I being very inquisitiue 
to know of the subtillities of those countreyes, and especially in 
matter of learning and of their vulgar Poesie, he told me that tihey 
are in all their inuentions most wittie, and haue the vse of Poesie or 
riming, but do not delight so much as we do in long tedious de- 
scriptions, and therefore when they will vtter any pretie conceit, 
they reduce it into metricall feet, and put it in forme of a Loxange 
or square, or such other figure, and so engrauen in gold, silucr or 
iuorie, and sometimes with letters of ametist, ruble, emeralde or 
topas curiousely cemented and peeced together, they sende them 
in chaines, bracelets,, collars and girdles to their mistresses to 
weare for a remembrance. Some fewe measures composed in this 
sort this gentleman gaue me, which I translated word for word and 
as neere as I could followed both the phrase and the figure, which 
is somewhat hard to performe, because of the restraint of the figure 
ftom which ye may not digre^sc At the bq^nning they wil fieeme 
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nothing pleasant to an English eare, bnt time and Tsage wil make 
them acceptable inough, as it doth in all other new guises, be it for 
wearing of apparell or otherwise. The formes of yonr Geometri- 
•call figures be hereunder represented. 

TheFuzieor TheTri. 
The Loumge spindle, called angle, or The Square or The Pillaster, 
called Rombus Romboldes Trlcqnet qnadnuigle or Cillinder 




m 



The Spire or 

taper, called The Rondel 

piramls or Sphere 



The egge or 
figure ouall 



The Tricqnet 
renerst 



TheTrlcqaeC 
displayed 




The Taper The Rodel The Lozaoge The egge The Lozaoge 
reoersed displayed renersed dbphjed rabbated 




Of the Latange* 
The Loxange is a most beautifull figure, & fit for this purpose, 
being in his kind a quadrangle reuerst, with hb point vpward like 
to a quarrdl of glasse the Greekes and Latinos both call it Rambus 
which may be the cause as I suppose why they also gaue that name 
to the fish commonly called the TurM, who beareth iustly that 
figure, it ought not to containe aboue thirteene or fifleene, or one 
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& twentie meetres, 8t the longest furnisheth the middle angle, the 
rest passe ypward and downward, still abating their lenf^es by 
one or two siUables till they come to the point : the Fuzie is of tlie 
same nature but that he is sharper and slenderer, f will giueyou an 
example or two of those which my Italian friend bestowed rpon 
me, which as neare as I could I translated into thfi same figure ob« 
seruing the phrase of the Orientall speach word for word. 

A great Einperor in Tilrtary who they cal Can, for his good for^ 
tube io the wars 8c many notable conquests he had made,' was sur- 
named Temir Cutzciewej this ma loued the I^dy Kermesine^ who 
presented hira retarniug fro the coquest of Corasoon (a great king, 
dom adiojning) with this Lozange made in letters of robies & dia. 
mants entermingled thus 

Sound 
O Harpe 
Shril He out 
Temir the stout 
Rider who with sharpe 
Trenching blade of bright Steele 
Hath made his fiercest foes to Jeele 
All such as wrought him shame or harme 
The strength of his braue right arme, 
Cleaning hard downe vnto the eyes 
The ram skuUes of his enemies. 
Much honor hath he wonne 
By daughtie deedes done 
In Cora soon 
And aU the 
Worlde 
Round, 
7*0 which Can Temir answered in Fazte, with letters of Emeralds and Ametists arti- 
fcialfy cut and entermingled^ thus 

liue 
Sore batailes 
Manfully fougfU 
In bumddy jUlde 
With bright blade in hand 
Hath Temir won Sfforst toyeld 
Many a Captaine strong and stoute 
And many a Jung his Crowne to Viwle^ 
Conquering large countrys and (and, 
Yet ne uer wanne I vi cto rie, 
I speake it to n^ greate glo rie. 
So deare and ioy fuU vn to me. 
As when I did first con quere thee 
Kerme sine^ of all wyne foes 
The most cruelly of aU myne woes 
The smartest, the sweetest 
My proude Con quest 
My ri chest prey 
U once a daye 
Lend me thy sigfU 
Whose only light 
Keepes me 

AUue. K 
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Of the Triai$gle or Triquei. 
The Triangle is an halfe square, Loxange or Hixte parted Tpcm 
the crosse angles : and so his base being brode and his topnarrow^ 
itreoeaueth meetres of many sizes one shorter then another: and 
ye may yse tiiis figure standing or reaersed, as thus. 

A certaine great SuHan of Persia called Ribuska^ entertajnes in 
lone tiie Lady Selamour^ sent her this triqaet reaest pHioasly be^ 
moning his estate, all set in merqnetiy with letters of blew Saphire 
and Topas artifidallj cat and entermhigled. 

Sekummr dearer than hit owne <t^ 

To thf di ttrested wretch cap tiuep 

m Imtka mhome late fy ertt 

Mo$t cm el ly thou pent 

With thy dead Uf dart^ 

I%at poire of starrei 

Shi ning a Jarre 

J\ime from me^ to me 

T%at ImaySfmcynotsee 

The jmt/e, tlte Umre 

That Uad and dnme 

Me to die to Hue 

Twi$eyeathrke 

In one 

houre. 

To which Selamour to make the match egall, and the figure entire, 

answered in a standing Triqaet richly engraaen with letters of like 

stoffe. 

Tower 

Of death 

Nor of Ufe 

Hath Selamour, 

With Oods it it rife 

Toe^eueand bereue hreaih, 

I may for pitie perchaunce 

7^ Int lioertie re ttore, 

Vpon thine othe with ihit penauncet 

That while thou Uuett thou neuer loue momore. 

This condition seeming to Saltan Ribuska rery hard to performe, 
and cruell to be enioyned him, doeth by another figure in Taper, sigai^ 
fjing hope, answere the Lady Selamour^ which dittie for Uck of time I 
translated not 

Of the Spire or Taper called Pyramis. 

The Taper is the longest and sharpest triangle that is, & while 
he mounts ypward he waxeth continually more slender, taking 
both his figure and name of the fire, whose flame if ye marke it, is 
alwaies pointed, and naturally by his forme couete to clymbe : the 

Greekes 
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W 



Greekes call him Pjrramisof «i//>. The Latines in yse oi Archite« 
otuie call him Obdiscusy it holdeth the altitude of six ordinary tri- 
angles, and in metrifying his base can not well be larger then a 
meetre of six, therefore in his altitude he wil require diners rabates 
to hold so many sizes of meetres as shall seme for his composition, 
for neare the toppe there wilbe roome litle inough for a meetre of 
two Billables, and s<Hnetimes of one to finish the point. I haue set 
you downe one or two examples to try how ye can disgest the 

maner of the deuise. From Ood thefountame of all goodf are 

Her Mmeitieffor mawffparii in her mott deriued intothetDorldallgoodthMgs : and 
noble and vertuout nature to befound, re- vpon her maieitie all the good fortunet 
sembled tot he nire.Te must begin beneath any worldly creature can he fumUKt 
according to the nature of the deuice with. Reade downward according to 

the nature tf the deuice. 



Skie. 1 




And better. 
And richer, 
Muchgreter, 




To mount on hicy 
Con ti nu dl ly 
With trauel l^ teen 
Moit gratioui queen 
Te haue made a vow 6 
Shewe w plainly how 
Notfainid but true. 
To euery mans vew. 
Shining clcere in you 
Ofio bright an hewe, 
£men thus vertewe 

Vanish^t of our sight 
JMl hikfine'top be quite 
To Taper in the wre 
Endeuors soft andjaire 
By his kindly nature 
Wtall comely stature 
Like as this jaire figure 



God 
On 
Hie 

S IVtNII 

Abou€ 

Sendsloue, 

Wisedome, 

lu stice 

Can rage, 

Boun tie. 

And doth geue 

Al that %ie, 

life if breath 

Harts eu helth 

Childre, weUh 

Beauty strigth 

Rest/ull age. 

And at length 

A mild death, 

k He doeth bestow 

All mens fortunes 

Both hiA if low 

And the best things 

That earth ca haue 

Or mankind craue. 

Good queens ifkings 

Fi ntUly is the 



N IJ 



Who gaue you (madd) 
&|^Mn of this Crowne 
Vnth poure soueraifne 
Impug nablc right. 
Redoubtable mifht. 

Most prosperous ratgne 
Etemall re nowme, 
And that your chi^est is 
Sure hope qf heauens blu. 
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The Filler J Pillaster or Cillinder. 
The Piller is a figure among all the rest of the Geometricall 
most beawtifiill| in respect that he is tall and vpright and of one 
bignesse from the bottom to the toppe. In Architectare he is con- 
sidered with two accessarie parts, a pedestall or base, and a chapter 
or head, the body is the shaft. By this figure is signified stay, sup- 
port, rest, state and magnificence, your dittie then being reduced 
into the forme of a Piller, his base will require ix> beare the breath 
of a meetre of six or seuen or eight Billables : the shaft of foure : the 
chapter egall with the base, of this proportion I will giue you one 
or two examples which may suffise. 



Her Maiestie reiembled to the crowned 
piller. Ye must read vpmard. 



Philo to the Lady Calia^ tendeth this 
Odolet of her prayu m forme of a FiU 
ler^ which ye mutt read downeward. 



I» blisse with immortalities 
Her trymeit top of all ye see, 
Oarnish the crowne 
Her iuit renowne 
Chapter and head. 
Parts that maintain 
And womanhead 
Hermayden raigne 
In te gri tie: 
In ho nour and 
With ve ri tie: 
Her roundnes stand 
Stregthen the state* 
By their increase 
With out de bate 
Concord and peace 
Of her sup port, 
They be the base 
With stedfastnesse 
Vertue and grace 
Stay and comfort 
Of Albion* rest^ 
The sounde Pillar 
And scene a farre 
Is plainely expreat 
TaU stately and strayt 
By this no bU pour trayt 



Thy Princely port and Maiettie 

Is my ter rene dei tie. 

Thy wit and tence 

The streame Sf source 

2f e lo guence 
nd deepe discourse 

I%y faire eyes are 

My bnght loadgtarre, 

Tihy $peache a darte 

Percing my harte, 

TAy face a la$. 

My loo king glasse, 

Thy hue fy lookes 

My prayer bookeSp 

Thy pleasant cheare 

My sunshine cleare, 

7% ru full tight 

My darke midnight, 

ify will the stent 

Of my eon tent, 

Thu glo rye flour 

Of myne ho nour. 

Thy hue doth giue 

The ^e I lyue, 

Thf lyfe it ii 

Mine earthly blisse : 
Batt grace Sffauour in thine oer. 
My bodies souk Sf souls paradi$e. 

The 
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The Roundeilor Spheare. 
The most excellent of all the figures Geometrical is the round 
f<Nr his many perfections. First because he is euen & smooth, with* 
out any angle, or interruption, most voluble and apt to tume, and 
to continue motion, which is the author of life: he conteyneth in 
him the commodious description of euery other figure, Sc for his ) 
ample capacitie doth resemble the world or vniuers, Sc for his in* 
definiteresse hauing no speciall place of beginning nor end, bea- 
reth a similitude with God and etemitie. This figure hath three 
principall partes in his nature and vse much considerable : the cir- 
cle, the beame, and the center. The circle is his largest compasseor 
circumference : the center is his middle and indiuisible point : the 
beame is a line stretching directly from the circle to the center, & 
contrariwise from the center to the circle. By this description our 
maker may fashion his meetre in Roundel, either with the circum- 
ference, and that is circlewise, or from the circilference, that is, like 
a beame, or by the circumference, and that is ouerthwart and dya- 
metrally from one side of the circle to the other. 

A generall resemblance of the RoundeU to Gody the world 
and the 2ueene. 

All and whole, and euer, and one. 

Single, iimplcj eche where, alone, 

T*he$e be counted a$ Clerkei can tell. 

True propertiei, of the RoundeU. 

Hii still turning by consequence 

And change^ doe breede both life and ience. 

Time^ measure of stirre and rest. 

Is also by his course exprest. 

How swift the circle stirre aboue^ 

His center point doeth neuer moue : 

All things that euer were or be. 

Are closde in his concauitie. 

And though he be, still turnde and tost. 

No roome there wants nor none is lost. 

The RoundeU hath no bonch or angle. 

Which may his course stay or entangle. 

The furthest part of all his spheare, 

N iij 
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1$ equally both far re and neare. 

So doth none other ^ure fare 

fVhere natures chaiteli dosed are : 

And beyond this wide compaae^ , 

There is no body nor no place^ 

Nor any wit that comprehends^ 

Where it begins^ or where it ends; 

And therefore all men doe agree^ 

Thai it purports eternitie. 

God aboue the heauens so hie 

7s this Roundelly in world the skie^ 

Vpon earth she^ who beares the bell 

Ofmaydes and Queenes^ is this Roundell: 

All and whole and euer alone^ 

Single^ sans peere, simple, and one. 

A speciall and particular reseinblanoe of her Maiestie 
to the Roundell. 

First her authoritie regall 

Is the circle compassing all : 

The dominion great and large 

Which God hath geuen to her charge : 

Within which most spatious bound 

She enuirons her people round. 

Retaining them by oth and liegeance* 

Within the pale of true obeysance : 

Holding imparked as it weroy 

Her people like to heards of deere. 

Sitting among them in the middes 

Where she allowes and bannes and bids 

In what fashion she list and when. 

The seruices of all her men. 

Out of her breast as from an eye. 

Issue the rayes incessantly 

Of her iusticcy bountie and might 

Spreading abroad their beames so brighty 

And reflect noty till they attaine 

The 
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Tke fardeit pmrt of her domaine. 
And makei eche fubiect clearefy iee^ 
What he is hounden for to he 
To God hii Prince and common wealihj 
Hie neighbomry kinred and to himeelfe. 
The iame centre and middle prickcy 
Whereto our deedes are dreit $o thicke^ 
From all the parti and outmoit iide 
Of her Monarchic large and wide, 
Mfo fro whence r^ct the$e raye$y 
Taentie hundred maner of wa^i 
Where her will i$ them to conmey 
Within tke circle of her $uruey. 
So ii the Queene of Briton ground, 
Beame, circle, center of all my rounds 

m 

Of the square or quadrangle equUater. 
The square is of all other accompted the figure of most soUidi* 
tie and stedfiistnesse, and for his owne stay and firmitie requiieth 
none other base then himselfe, and therefore as the roundell or 
Spheare is appropriat to the heauens, the Spire to the element of s/ 

the fire: the Triangle to the ayre, and the Lozange to the water : 
so is the square for his inconcussabie steadinesse likened to the 
earth, which perchaunce might be the reason that the Prince of 
Philosophers in his first booke of the Ethicks, termeth a constant 
minded man, euen egal and direct on all sides, and not easily ouer- ] 
throwne by euciy litle aduersitie, homintm quadraiu, a square man. I 
Into this figure may ye reduce your ditties by vsing no moe verses 
then your verse is of sillables, which will make him fall out 
square, if ye go aboue it wil grow into the figure Trapezion, which 
is some portion longer then square. I neede not giue you any ex* 
ample, bycause in good arte all your ditties^ Odes 8c Epigrammes 
should keepe & not exceede the nomber of twelue verses, and the 
longest verse to be of twelue sillables & not aboue, but vnder that 
number as much as ye will. 

The figure Quail. 
This figure taketh his name of an egge, and also as it is thought 
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bis first origine, and is as it were a bastard or imperfedt rousde 
declining toward a longitude, and yet keeping within one line finr 
his periferie or compasse as the rounde, and it seeraeth that he re- 
ceiueth this forme not as an imperfection bj any impediment vn* 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, but by the wisedome and proi 
uidenceof nature for the comrooditic of generation in such of her 
creatures as bring not forth a liuely body (as do foure footed beasts) 
but in stead thereof a certaine quantitie of shapelesse matter con- 
tained in a vcssell, which after it is sequestred from the dames bo- 
dy receiueth life and perfection, as inthecggesof birdes, fishes, and 
serpents : for the matter being of some quantitie, and to issue out 
at a narrow place, for the easie passage thereof, it must of necessitie 
beare such shape as might not be sharpe and greeuous to passe as 
an angle, nor so large or obtuse as might not essay some issue out 
with one part moe then other as the rounde, therefore it must be 
slenderer in some part, & yet not without a rotunditie & smooth- 
nesse to giue the rest an easie deliuerie. Such is the figure Ouall 
whom for his antiquitie, dignitie and yse, 1 place among the rest 
of the figures to embellish our proportions : of this sort are diners 
of Anacreons ditties, and those other of the Grecian Liricks, who 
wrate wanton amorous deuises, io solace their witts with all, and 
many times they would (to giue it right shape of an egge) deuide a 
word in the midst, and peece out the next vorse with the other 
halfe, as ye may see by perusing their meetres. 

When 1 wrate of these deuices, I smiled with my selfe, thinking 
that the readers would do so to, and many of them say, that such 
trifles as these might well haue bene spar^, considering the world 
is full inough of them, and that it is pitie mens heades should be 
fedde with such vanities as are to none edification nor instruction, 
either of morall vertue, or otherwise behoofiuU for the common 
wealth, to whose seruice (say they) we are all borne, and not to fill 
and replenish a whole world full of idle toyes. To which sort of 
reprehendours, being either all holy and mortified ijo the world, 
and therfore esteeming nothing that sauoureth not of Theologie, 
or altogether graue and worldly, and therefore caring for nothing 
but matters of poUicie, & discourses of estate, or all giuen to thrift 
add passing for none art that is not gainefiill and lucratiue, as the 

sciences 
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Bciences of the Law, Phisicke and marchaundise: to these I vriU 
giue ncrne ottier aunswere then referre them to the many trifling 
poemes of Homery Ouidy FirgUly Catullus and other notable 
writers of former ages, which were not of any grauitie or seri- 
ousnesse, and many of them full of impudicitie and ribaudrie, 
as are not these of oars, nor for any good in the world should haue 
bene: and yet those trifles are come from many former siecks 
ynto our times, vncontroUed or condemned or sujqprest by any 
Pope or Patriarch or other seuere censor of the ciuill maners of 
men, but haue bene in all ages permitted as the conuenient solaces 
and recreations of mans wit. And as 1 can not denie but these 
conceits of mine be trifles : no lesse in very deede be all the most 
serious studies of man, if we shall measure grauitie and lightnesse 
by the wise mans ballance who after he had considered of all the 
profound^ artes and studies among men, in th'ende cryed out 
with this Epyphoneme, Vaniias vaniiaium S^ omnia vaniias. Whose 
authoritie if it were not sufficient to make me beleeue so, I could 
be content with DemocrUus rather io condanne the vanities of 
our life by derision, then as Heracliius with teares, saying with 
that merrie Greeke thus. 

Omnia sunt ri$u8y sunt puluii, Sp omnia nil iuni. 

Res hominum cuncim, nam raiione careni. 
Thus Englished, 

Jill i» but a left J all du$iy all not worth two peoion : 

For why in mant matters is neither rime nor reason. 
Now passing from these courtly trifles, let ys talke of our scho* 
lastical toyes, that is of the Grammaticall versifying of the Greeks 
and Latines and see whether it might be reduced into our English 
arte or no. 

CHAP. XII. 

HOW IF ALL MAIIBR OF 80DAIHB IMHOCATIOMB WBRE ROT YBRY SCAR- 
DALOUS, 8PBCL4LLY IR THE LAWKS OF ARY LAROAOB OR 
ARTB, THB YSB OF THB GRBBRB ARD LATIRB FBBTR 
MIGHT BE RROUOHT IRTO OUR VULGAR FOB- 
SIB, ARD WITH GOOD GRACB IROUGH. 

ISTow neuerthelesse albeit we haue before alledged that our 
vulgar Saxon English standing most vpon wordes monosiUa* 
blcj and little vpon polysillables doth hardly admit the vse of those 
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fine iniiented fisete of the Greeks ft Lalines, and that finr the moet 
port wise and graue men doe naturally mislike with all sodaine in* 
nouatiotts specially of lawes (and this the law of onr anncieat En- 
glish Poesie) and therefore lately before we imputed it to a nice Sc 
scholasticall curiositie in such matLers as haue sought to bring into 
our vulgar Poesie some of the auncient fe^e, to wit the Daciilc in* 
io verses examders^ as he that translated certaiae bookes of VirgiU 
Eneyiof in such measures^ & not vncommendably :. if I should now 
say otherwise it would make me seeme contradietorie ia my sdfe, 
yet iot the information of our ycmg makers, and pleasure of all o* 
therswho be delighted in noudtie, and to thlntent we may not 
seeme by ignorance or ouersight ta omit any point of subtUlitie^ 
materiall or necessarie to our vulgar arte, we will in this present 
chapter & by our own idle obseruations shew bow one may easi- 
ly and commodiously lead all those feete of the anncients into our 
vulgar langage. And if mens eares were not perchaunce to dain- 
tie, or their iudgementes ouer partiall, would peraduenture no^ 
thing at all misbecome our arte, but make in our meetres a m<»e 
pleasant numerositie then now is. Thus iarre therefore we will 
aduenture and not beyond, to th^intent to shew some singulari- 
tie in our arte that euery man hath not heretofore ohserued, and 
(her maiesty good liking always had) whether we make the com- 
mon readers to laugh or to lowre, all b a matter, since our intent 
is not so exactlie to prosecute the purpose, nor so earnestly, as to 
thinke it should by authority of our owne iudgement be general- 
ly applauded at to the discredit of our forefiUbers maner of vul- 
gar Poesie, or to the alteration or peraduenture totall destruction 
of the same, which could not stand with any good discretion or 
cnrtesie in vs to attempt, but thus much I say, that by some leasu- 
rable trauell it were no hard matter to induce all their auncient 
feete into vse with vs, and that it should proue very agreable to the 
eare and well according with our ordinary times and pronuncia* 
tion, which no man could then iusUy mislike, and that is to allow 
euery word polisUlabh one long time of necessitie, which should be 
where his sharpe accent falls in our own^ ydiome most aptly and 
naturally, wherein we would not follow the licence of the Greeks 
I and Latines, who made not their sharpe accent any necessary pro- 
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longatioii of their times, but Tsed such sillable sometimes long 
sometimes short at their pleasure. The other sillables of any word 
If here the sharpe accent fell not, to be accompted of such time and 
quantitie as hb iprtographie would best beare hauing regard to 
bimselfe, or to his next neighbour, word, boundmg him on either 
side, namely to the smoothnes & hardnesse of the sillable in hb yt- 
terance, which is occasicmed altogether by his ortographie Sc sci- 
tuation as in this word [ddyly] the first sillable for his vsuall 
and sharpe acccntes sake to be alwayes long, the second for 
his flat accents sake to be alwayes short, and the rather for his 
ortographie^ bycause if he goe before another word commencing 
with avowdl not letting him to be eclipsed, his vtterance is easie 
8c currant, in this trissillable {dmngirdus'l tfie first to be long, th*o- 
ther two short for the same causes. In this word \ddnglrofAsnesst\ 
the first & last io be both long, bycause they receiue both of them 
the sharpe accent, and the two middlemost to be short, in these 
words \remedUe\ Sc [remeiilesse] the time to follow also the accent, 
so as if it please b^er toset the sharpe accent vpo [re] then vpou 
[dye'] that sillable should be made long and i canuersoy but in this 
word [remedilesse'] bycause many like better to accent the sillable 
[me'] the the sillable [fes] therfore 1 leaue him for a comon sillaUe 
to be able to receiue bodi a long and a short time as occasion shall 
seme. The like law I set in these wordes [reuocable] [recouerablel 
[irreuocMe] [irrecouerMe] for sometime it sounds better to say 
r^tt^ cdbU then ri uocdbliy recdutr abU the rMuir &bU for this 
one thing ye must alwayes marke that if your time fall either by 
reason of his sharpe acc^ or otherwise ypon the penultimoy ye shal 
finde many other words to rime with him, bycause such termina- 
tios are not geazon, but if the log time foil ypo the antepenuHtma 
ye shall not finde many wonks to match him in his termination, 
which is the cause of hb concord or rime, but if you would let 
your long time by hb sharpe accent fidl aboue the arUepenultima 
as to say [couMibU] ye shall seldome or perchance neuer find one 
to make yp rime with him ynlesse it be badly and by abuse, and 
therefore in all such long polisillables ye doe commonly giue two 
sharpe accents, and thereby reduce him into two feete as in thb 
word \rem& ntraMn] which makes a couple of good DactiU^ and 
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in this word [anUfibuttdn] which makes a good spodeus & a good 
dactillj and in this word [recdpitMatUn] it makes two dacttUs and 
a sillable ouerplus to annexe to the word precedent to heipe peeoe 
Tp another foote. But for wordes monoiillables (as be most of oars) 
because in pronouncing them they do of necessitie retaine a sharpe 
accent, ye may iusdy allow them to be all long if they will so best 
seme your tume, and if they be tailed one to another, or th'one to 
a disiUabU or pofyssiBable ye ought to allow them that time that 
best semes your purpose and pleaseth your eare most, and truliest 
aunsweres tiie nature of the ortographie in which i would as neare 
as I could obserae and keepe the faiwes ci the Greeke and Latine 
versifiers, that is to prolong the sillable which is written with dou* 
ble consonants or by dipthong or with single consonants that run 
hard and harshly vpon the toung i and to shorten all sillables that 
stand ypon vowels^ if there were no cause of elision and single con^ 
sonants 8c such of them as are most flowing and slipper ypon the 
toung Bs.n.rJ.dJ^ and for this purpose to ta^e away all aspirations, 
and many times the last consonant of a word as the.Latme Poetes 
Ysed to do, specially Lucretius and Ennius as to say [Jinihu] forjS- 
nibus"] and so would not 1 stick to say thus \delite'] for [ddighf] 
[hye'\ for {high] and such like, &doth nothitig at all impugne the 
mie I gaue before against the wresting of wordes by fidse ortogra* 
phie to make yp rime, which may not be &lsified» But this omissi* 
on of letters in the middest of a meetre io make him the more 
/ slipper, herpes the numerositie and hinders n^ the rime. But gene* 
^ rally the shortning or prolonging of the manosiUables dependes 
much ypo the nature of their ortographie which the Latin Gram- 
mariens call the rule of position, as for example if I shall say thus. 

Ndt mdnXe dayes past. Twentie dayes after, 
This makes a good DactiU and a good spondeusy but if ye fume 
them backward it would not do so^ as. 

Many dayeSy not past* 
And the distick made all of monosillables . 

But none of us true men and free^ 

Could Jinde so great good lucke a$ he. 
Which words seme well to make the verse all spondiacke or iVun- 
bickey but nirt ia dactil^ as other words or the same otherwise pla- 
ced 
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ced would do, for it were an iUfauored dactil to say. 
Bit nSne 9fy u$ Ml irSwe, 
Ther^nre wlieaisoeuer your words will not make a smooth da- 
cHly ye must alter them or their situations, or else tume them to o- 
ther feete that may better beare their maner of sound and ortho- 
gn4;>hie i or if the word be pofysillabk to deuide him, and to make 
him serue by peeoes, that he could not do whole and entierly. And 
no doubt by like consideration did the Greeke & Latine versifiers 
fashion all their feete at the first to be of sundry times, and the selfe 
same billable to be sometime long and sometime short for the eares 
better satbfacti<m as hath bene before remebred. Now also wheras 
I said before that our old Saxon English for his many monosiUables 
did not naturally admit the yse of the anci^it feete in our vulgar 
measures so aptly as in those languages which stood most ypon 
poUsillakkSf I sayd it in a sort truly, but now 1 must recant and coa* 
fesse that our Normane EngUsh which hath growen since William 
the Conquerour doth admit any of the auncient feete, by rea« 
son of the many poh/sillables euen to size and seauen in one word, 
which we at this day vse in our most ordinarle language r and 
which corruption hath bene occasioned chiefly by the peeuish af- 
fectation not of the Normans them sdues, but of clerks and scho* 
lers or secretaries long since, who not content with the vsud Nor- 
mane or Saxon word, would conuert the very Latine and Greeke 
word into vulgar French, as to say innumerable for innombrable^ 
reuocable, irreuocaUe, irradiation, depopulatio & such like^ which 
are not naturall Normans nor yet French, but altered Latines, and 
without any imitation at alU which therefore were long time de- 
qpised for inkehome termes,. and now be reputed the best & most 
delicat of any odier.. Of which & many other causes of corruption 
ti our speach we haue in another place more amjdy discoursed, 
but by this meane we may at this day very well receiue the aunci« 
cut feete mttricaU of the Greeks and Latines sauing those that be 
superflons as be all the feete aboue the trissiUabUy which the old 
Grammarians idly inuented and distinguisht by speciall names, 
whereas in deede the same do stand compounded with the infim- 
our feete, and therefore some of them were called by the names of 
didactiiusj dispdfdeus and disiambus : aU which feete as I say we may 
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be allowed to Tse with good discretion & precise choise of wordes 
and with the fauorable approbation of readers, and so shall our 
plat in this one point be larger and mnch surmount diat which 
Stanihursi first tooke ift hand by his esameiers daciilkke and ipon- 
daicke in the translation of VirgUls EneidoSj and such as finr a great 
nmnber of them my stoniacke can hardly digest for the ill shapen 
sound of many of his wordes polisiUable and also his copulation of 
\ mimosiUabUt supplying the quantitie of a iritsillable to his intent. 
And right so in promoting this deuise of ours being (1 feare me) 
much more nyce and affiMrted, and therefore more misliked then 
his, wc are to bespeake ianour, first of the delicate eares, then of 
the rigorous and seuere dispositions, lastly io crane pardon of the 
, learned & auncient makers in our yidgar, for if we should seeke in 
j enery point to egall our speach with the Greeke and Latin in their 
mHricall obseruations it could not {possible be by vs perfourmed, 
because their sillables came to be timed some of them long, some 
of them short not by reason of any euident or apparant cause in 
writing or sounde remainii^ ypon one more then another, for 
many times they shortned the sillable of sharpe accent and mad^ 
long that of the flat, & therefore we must needes say, it was in ma- 
j ny of their wordes done by preelection in the first Poetes, not ha- 
^ uing regard altogether to the ortographiej and hardnesse or soft- 
nesse of a siUable, consonant, yo well or dipthong, but at their plea- 
sure, or as it fell out: so as he that first put in a verse this word [P^- 
nelope] which might be Homer or some other of his antiquitie, 
where he made [pe] in both places long and [itS] and [US] short, 
he might baue made them otherwise and with as good reason, no- 
thing in the world appearing that might moue them io make 
such (preelection) more in th'one sillable then in the other forpe. 
tie. and h. being sillables vocals be ^ally smoth and currant vpon 
the toung, and might beare aswel the long as the short time, but it 
pleased the Poet otherwise : so he that first shortned, ca. in this word 
canoy and made long tro^ in troioy and o, in oris^ might haue asweU 
done the contrary, but because he that first put them into a verse, 
found as it is to be supposed a more sweetnesse in his owne eare to 
haue them so tymed, therefore all other Poets who followed, were 
iayne to doe the like, which made that Virgill who came many 
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yeaies after the first reception of wcnrdes in their seuendl times^ 
was driiien of necessiitie to accept tiiem in such quantities as they 
were left him and therefore said.. 

armd ui rumque cd no tro Q q^ 
pnmU9 db oris. 
Neither truely doe I see any other reason in that lawe (though 
in other rules of shortning and prolonging a sillable there may be 
reason) but that it stands ypon bare tradition. Such as the CabalUis 
auouch. in their mysticaU constructions Thecdogicall and others, 
saying that they receaued the same from hand to hand from the 
finst parent ^dam, Abraham and others, which 1 will giue them 
leane alone both to say and beleeue for me, thinking rather that 
they haue bene the idle occnpaticms, or perchannce the malitious 
and craftie constructions of the TalmudUis^ and others of the He* 
brue clerks to bring the world into admiration of their lawes and 
Religion. Now peraduenture with vs Englishmen it be some- 
what too late to admit a new inuention of feete and times that 
our forefathers neuer ysed nor neuer obserued till this day, either in 
their measures or in their pronuntiation, and perchannce will 
seeme in vs a presumptuous part to attempt, considering also it 
would be hard to find many men to like of one mans choise in the 
limitation of times and quantities of words, with which not one, 
but euery eare is to be pleased and made a particular iudge, being 
most truly sayd, that a multitude or comminaltie is hard to please 
and easie to ofiend, and therefore I intend not to proceed any fur* 
ther in this curiositie then ta shew some small subtilUtie that any 
other hath, not yet done,, and not by imitation but by obseruation, 
nor to thlntent to haue it put in execution in our vulgar Poesie, 
but to be pleasantly scanned vpon, as are all nouelties so fnuolous 
and ridiculous as iC 

CHAP. XIII. 

A. MORI PARTICULAR BBCLARATlOlf OF THE MBTRICALL PIBTB Of THE 

AMCIBlfT POSITS GRBEKB AND LATIMB AND CHIBPLY 

OP THE FEETE OF TWO TIMES. 

Their Grammarians made a great multitude of feete, I wot notr 
to what huge number, and of so many sizes as their wordei ; 
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were of length, namely sixe sixes, whereas in deede, the metricali 
fi^ete are but twelue in number, wherof foure only be of two times, 
and eight of three times, the rest compounds of the premised two 
sorts, euen as the Arithmetican numbers aboue three are made of 
two and three. And if ye will know how many of these feete will 
be conunodiously receiued with vs, I say all the whole twelue, for 
first for the foote spandeus of two long times ye haue these English 
wordes mormngy tmdmghtj mischauncey and a number moe whose or- 
tographie may direct your iudgement in this point: for your 
Trocheut of a long and short ye haue these wordes mdntrj hrokln^ 
takln^ bodity member j and a great many moe if their last siUables a^ 
but not ypon the consonant in the beginning of another word, 
and in these whether they do abut or no trlMf^, JRtUey sorrdWy mor^ 
rdWj & such like, which end in a yowell for your Iambus of a short 
and a long, ye haue these wordes [rMore] [rtmorse] [dtdre'] [&!• 
dSrc] and a thousand besides. For your foote pirrichius at of two 
short silables ye haue these words [tndnie] [tndnJti/'] [^pMe] [jIA?] 
and others of that constitution or the like : for your feete of three 
times and first your dactiUy ye haue these wordes & a number moe 
patlhicej tempi^rinceyVTomdnheddjiolUIeydaunglirdusy (Sietlf&ll&o* 
thers. For your mohssusy of all three long, ye haue a member of 
wordes also and specially most of your participles actiue, as#j>^rif- 
$iingj dS5pdtfiitg,eifdSn/i;ig', and such like in ortographie: for your a- 
napestus of two short and a long ye haue these words but not many 
moe, as tn&nlfoldy mdnUesscj rlm&nenty hdHnesse. For your foote /n- 
bracchus of all three short, ye haue very few trissiUablesj because 
the sharpe accent will always make one of them long by pronun- 
ciation, which els would be by ortographie short as, [mMli/'] [mU 
nion] & such like. For your foote bacchius of ashort & two long ye 
haue these and the like words irisiiUables \_liimenihtg'] [riquesting'] 
[rincunclng'] [rl^pentance] [6i5riiig]. For your foatdontibacchiusy 
of two long and a short ye haue these wordes IforsdkBn] [impug" 
nid] and others many : For your amphimacer that is a long a short 
and a long ye haue these wordes and many moe [&ccell6nt] [tJTi?- 
nenf] and specially such as be propre names of persons or townes 
or other things and namely Welsh wordes : for your foote amphU 
bracchusy of a short, a long and a short, ye haue these wcnrdes and 

many 
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many like to these [r«*If/5rf] [dmghtf&W] \rlpn8&lt] \}nauntltr\ 
IhtamUt] so as for want of English wordes if your eare be not 
4o daintie and your rules to precise, ye neede not be without the 
metrkall feete of the ancient Poets such as be most pertinent and 
not superfluous. This is (ye will perchaunce say) my singular 
opinion : then ye shall see how well I can maintaine it. First the 
quantitie of a word comes either by (preelection) without reason 
or force as hath bene alledged, and as the auncient Greekes and 
Latines did in many wordes, but not in all, or by (election) with 
reason as they did in some, and not a few. And a sound is 
drawen at length either by the infirraitie of the ix>nngj because the 
word or sillable is of such letters as hangs long in the palate or 
lippes ere he will come forth, or because he is accented and tuned 
hier and sharper then another, whereby he somewhat obscureth 
the other sillables in the same word that be not accented so high, in 
both these cases we will establish our sillable long, contrariwise 
{he shortning of a sillable is, when his sounde or accent happens to 
be heauy and flat, that is ix> fall away speedily, and as it were inau« 
dible, or when he is made of such letters as be by nature slipper & 
Yoluble and smoothly passe from the mouth. And the yowell b 
alwayes more easily deliuered then the consonant : and of conso- 
nants, the liquide more then the mute, & a single consonant more 
then a double, and one more then twayne coupled together : all 
which points were obserued by the Greekes and Latines, and al- 
lowed for maximes in versifying. Now if ye will examine these 
foure bissiUables {ftmndnf] \r<tmdine] [rendtr] [rlnU] for an ex- 
ample by which ye may make a generall rule, and ye shall finde, 
that they aunswere our first resolution. First in [remnatW] [rem] 
bearing the sharpe accent and hauing his consonant abbut ypon 
another, soundes long. The sillable [narU] being written with two 
cosonants must needs be accompted the same, besides that [nanf] 
by his Latin originall is log, viz. {remahens.'] Take this word [re* 
maine] because the last sillable beares the sharpe accent, he is long 
in the eare, and [re] being the first sillable, passing obscurely away 
with a flat accent is short, besides that [re] by his Latine originall 
and also by his ortographie is short. This word [render'] bearing 
the sharpe accet ypon [ren] makes it long, the sillable [tfer] fitlling 
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away swiftly & being also writtS with a single cosonant or liqQide 
is short and makes the trocheus. This word [rinW] hauing both 
sillables sliding and slipper make the foote Pirrichiusy because if he 
be truly vttered, he b^ures in maner no sharper accent vpo the one 
th^i the other sillable, but be in effect egall in time and tune, as is 
also the Sponieus. And because they be not written with any hard 
or harsh consonants, I do allow them both for short sillables, or to 
be vsed for common, according as their situation and place with 
other words shall be : and as I haue named to you but onely foure 
words fat an eiiample, so may ye find out by diligent obseruation 
foure hundred if ye will. But of all your words bissillables the mo^ 
part naturally do make the foot Iambus j many the Trocheus^ fewer 
ibeSpondeusj fewest of all the Pirrichiusy because in him thesharpe 
accent (if ye fellow the rules of your accent, as we haue presuppo-l 
sed) doth make a litle oddes : and ye shall find verses made all of 
monosillablesy and do very well, but lightly they be lambickes, by« 
cause for the more part the accent falles sharpe ypon eueiy second 
word rather then contrariwise, as this of Sir Thon^as TFiatSy 
I ftnde M peace ind ^i mU warre U done^ 
Ifeare andhopcy and burne andfreeee like ise. 
And some verses where the sharpe accent feUes vpon the first 
and third, and so make the verse wholly TrochaickCf as thus, 
Worke noiy no nor^ wieh thy friend orJoe$ harme 
Try buty trust notj all that tpeake thee so /aire* . 
And some verses made oimonoiillaUes and bissillables enteriaced^ 
as this of th'Earles, 

When raging loue with extreme paine 
And this 

A fairer beast of fresher hue beheld I neuer none. 
And some verses made all of bissillables and others all oftrissUla* 
blesy and others of poKsiUables egally increasing and of diners quan* 
titles, and sundry situatbns, as in Uiis of our owne, made to daunt 
the insolence of a beautifuU woman* 

Brittle beauty blossome daily fading 
Momcy nooney and eue in age and eke in eld 
Dangerous disdainefull pleasantly perswading 
Basic to gripe but combrous to weld 

Far 
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For slender bottome hard and heauy lading 

Gay for a while, but liitle while durable 

Suspicious, incertaine, irreuocablej 

O since thou art by triall not to trust 

Wisedome it is, and it is also iust 

To sound the stemme before the tree be feld 

That is, since death will driue vs all to dust 

To leaue thy loue ere thai me be eompeld. 
In which ye haue your first verse all of bissillables and of the foot 
trocheus. The second all of momosillables, and all of the foote lam* 
bus, the third all of trtssUlables, and all of the foote dactilus, your 
fourth of one bissillabU, and two monosiUables interlarded, tiie fift 
of one numosUlable and two bissillables oiterlaced, and the rest of 
odier sortes and scituations, some by d^rees encreasing, some di* 
minishing : which example I haue set downe to let you perceiue 
what pleasant numerosity in the measure and disposition ^ your 
words in a meetre may be ccmtriued by curious wits & these with 
other like were the obseruations of the Greeke and Latine versi- 
fiers. 

CHAP. XIIII. 

OP TOUR FSCT or THEBB TIMBS, AJI0 WlMMt OP THB DAOTII.. 

Your feete of three times by prescription oi the Latine Gram« 
mariens are of eight sundry proportions, for some notable dif- 
ference appearing in euery sUlable of three falling in a word of that 
size : but because aboue the antepenultima there was (amog the La. 
tbes) none accent audible in any long word, therfore to deuise any 
foote of l^er measure then of three times was to them but super- 
fluous : because all aboue the number of three are but compoon* 
ded of their inferiours. Omitting therefore to speake of these lar- 
ger feete, we say that of all your feete of three times the Dadill is 
most vsuall and fit fot our vulgar meeter, & most agreeaUe to the 
eare,special]yifyeouerIade not your verse with too many of them 
but here and there ei^rlace a Iambus or scnne other foote of two 
times to ^ue him grauitie and stay, as in this quadrein Drimetet 
or of three measures. 

RenMr Hgmne mile Kb^ile 

ind set yoUr capttue fr9e. 
Fij 
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GlorioUs h tM vtct6rie 
Conquirdurs use wUh ienXtte, 

Where ye see euery Terse is all of a measure, and jet vnegall iq 
number of siUables : for the second yerse is but of sixe sillables, 
where the rest are of eight. But the reason is for that in three of the 
same verses are two Dactils a peece, which abridge two sillables in 
euery yerse : and so maketh the longest euen with the shortest. Ye 
may note besides bj the first yerse, how much better some bissilla" 
He becommeth to peece out an other longer foote tlien another 
word doth : for in place of [render] if ye had sayd [restore^ it had 
marred the Dacti/y and of necessitie driuen him out at length to be 
k yerse Iambic of foure feet, because [render'] is naturally a Trocheus 
Sc makes the first two times of a daictiL [Restore] is naturally a /a- 
Ims, Sc in this place could not possibly haue made a pleasant dactil. 

Now againe if ye will say to me that these two words llibertie] 
and [conquerours] be not precise Dactils by the Latine rule. So 
much will 1 oonfesse to, but since they go currant inough ypon the 
tongue, and be so ysually pronounced, they may passe wel inough 
for Dactils in our yulgar meteers, & that b inough for me, seeking 
but to fashion an art, & not to finish it : which time only & custom 
haue authoritie to do, specially in all cases of language as the Poet 
hath wittily remembred in this verse — si volet vsus^ 

Quern penes arbitrium est 6; vis Sf norma loquendi. 

The Earle of Surrey ypon the death of Sir Thomas Wiat made 
among other this verse Pentameter and often sillables, 
What holy graue {alas) what sepulcher 

But if I had had the making of him, he should haue bene of ele« 
uen sQlables and kept his measure of fiue still, and would so haue 
runne more pleasantly a great deale : for as he is now, though he be 
euen he seemes odde and defectiue, for not well obseruingthe na- 
tural accent of euery word, and this would haue bene soone holpen 
by inserting one monosillable in the middle of the verse, and drawing 
another sillable in the beginning into a Dactily this word [holy] 
being a good [Pirrichius] & very well seruing the turne, thus, 

What hdlte graue & las wh&t fit s^pulchihr. 
Which yerse if ye peruse throughout ye shall finde bim after the 
first dactil all Trochaick & not Iambic^ nor of any other foot of two 

times. 
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times. But perchance if ye woald seeme jet more corioas, in place 
of these foure TVocheus ye might induce other feete of three times, 
as to make the three Billables next followmg the dactil^ ih6 foote 
lamphimacer] the last word ISepulcher] the foote [amphibracus'] 
leaning the other midle word for a [^Iambus'] thus. 

What MCie graue A las wMt fit iHpiUcMr. 
If ye aske me further why I make [vohal'] first long & after short 
in one verse, to that I satisfied you bdbre, that it is by reason of his 
accent sharpe in one place and flat in another, being a commo mo- 
nosillabley that is, apt Ui receine either accent, & so in the first place 
receiuing aptly the sharpe accent he is made long : afterward recei< 
ning the flat accent more aptly the the sharpe, because the siilable 
precedent [/a^] vtterly distaines him, he is made short & not long, 
& that with very good melodic, but to haue giuen him the sharpe 
accent &; plucked it fro the siilable [las\ it had bene to any mans 
eare a great discord : for euermore this word \al&s1 is acceted ypon 
the last, & that lowdly & notoriously as appeareth by all our ex« 
clamations ysed ynder thatterme. The same Earle of Surrey & Sir 
Thomas Wyai the first reformers & polishers of our vulgar Poesie 
much afl^M^ting the stile and measures of the Italian Pttrarchay vsed 
the foote dactil very often but not many in one verse, as in these, 

Full mdnU thai in presence of th^ liuelte hSd, 

Shed Cwsars temres vpon Pontius hSd. 

n^enSm^e to life destroi er of all kinde^ 

If amd rdus faith in an hart tmfayned^ 

Myne old deere SnS m^ tnyfrowmrd master. 

The fUrll ous gone in his most raging ire. 
And many moe which if ye would not allow for dactils the 
verse would halt vnlesse ye would seeme to hdpe it contracting a 
siilable by vertue of the figure Syncresis which I thinke wasneuer 
their meaning, nor in deede would haue bred any pleasure to the 
eare, but hindred the flowing of the verse. Howsoeuer ye take it 
the dactil is commendable inongh in our vulgar meetrcs, but most 
plausible of all when he is sounded vpon the stage, as in these 
comicall verses shewing how well it becommeth all noUe men and 
great personages to be temperat and modest, yea more then any 
meaner man, thus. 

p iij 
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Lei M Mbttme rUkh 6r hefiUge 
Hondur 6r emp'ire 6r eirthtte d}imhA9n 
Breed tnySur head dnSte peeuiih dpiMn 
That ^ mdy iajhr Auduch HuXe outrage^ 
And in this distique taxing the Prelate sjmoniake rtaadity all 
vpon perfect dactils. 

Now mime bie moheif puruiy prMod^ 
For mony mooues any hart to deuoiion* 
But this aduertisement I will giue you withall, that if yeTsetoo 
many dactils together ye make your musike too light and of no 
solemne graoitie such as the amorous Elegies in court naturally 
require, being alwaies either very doleful! or passionate as the a& 
fDotions of lone enforce, in .which busines ye must make your 
choise of very few words dactilique^ or them that ye can not rdiiise, 
to disscdue and breake them into other feete by such meanes as it 
shall be taught hereafter : but chiefly in your courtly ditties take 
heede ye vse not these maner ci IcmgpoKsiUables and specially tha( 
ye finish not your verse with the as Iretribution] reHUutian] retnu* 
neration IrecapUulatian] and such like : for they smatch more the 
schode of common players than of any delicate Poet LgfHcke or 

Elegiacke. 

CHAP. XV. 

OF AIX TOUR OTHBK WWaxm OW TBBJSB TIMBt AMD HOTT YYBLL THKT TTOVLD 
PAflBlOM A MBBTRB IM OUR TULOAR. 

All your other feete of three times I find no vse of them in our 
vulgar meeters nor no sweetenes at all, and yet words inough 
to seme their proportions. So as though they haue not hitherto 
bene made artificiall, yet nowe by more curbus obseruation they 
might be. Since all artes grew first by obseruation of natures pro^ 
ceedings and custome. And first your iMohssus] being of all three 
long is euidently discouered by this word [permitdng] The [^a- 
pestus] of two short and a long by this word [^f&fious'] if the next 
word beginne with a consonant. The foote [_Bacchius'\ of a short 
and two long by this word [risistance'] the foote] Aniibachius] of 
two long and a short by this word [exdmplf] the foote [^Amphima* 
cer"] of a loi^ a short & a long by this word [comquirmg'] the foote 
of lAmphibrachus] of a short a long and a short by this word [r2« 

inen%* 
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mhnber] if a Towell follow. The fbote {^^brachms] of three short 
tiines is very hard to be made by any of our trissilhbhs vnles they 
be copounded of the smoothest sort of consonants or sillables vo- 
cals, or of three smooth numoriUMeSj or of some peeoeof a log pol^ 
iUlaJkle 8c after that sort we may with wresting of words shape the 
foot [^JVibraehus] rather by Tsurpotion the by rule, which nener* 
thdes is allowed in euery primitiue arte Sc inuentio : & so it was by 
the Gredces and Latines in their first versifying, as if a role shouM 
be set downe that from hencefortti these words should be counted al 
IVibraehus. [^Smle] rhMme]sabii$JmdniaU'\ pMlis] cr&iltte] 
& such like, or a peece of this long word [rikduBrdblf] irm&mirAbli 
reiUBBe] awl others. Of all which manner of apt wofdes to make 
these stranger feet of three times which go not so currant with our 
eare as the dactily the maker should haue a good iudgement to 
know them by their manner of orthc^jraphie and by their accent 
which serue most fitly for euery foote, or dse he sfaoulde haue al* 
waies a little calender of them apart to vse readily when he dudl 
neede them. But because in very truth I thinke them but vaine AT^j 
superstitioos obseruations nothing at aU furthering the pleasant \ 
melody <tf our English raeeter, I leaue to speake any more of them [ 
and n^her wbh the continuance of our old maner of Poesie, scan* I 
ning our verse fay silkbiea raAer than by feete, and vsing most \ 
commonly Ae word lambique & sometime tfie Trochaike which ye ^ 
shall disceme by their accents, and now and then a dacHU keeping 
precisely our symphony or rime wkhout any other minciig mea* 
sures, which an idle inuentiue head could easily deuise, as the 
former examples teach. 

CHAP. XVI. 

OF TOOA TBRSBS PBKFBnT AND DtFBCTtUE, AMD THAT WHICtf THB 
0&aCIAir$ CAI.LBB THB HALPB FOOTB. 

X HE Greekes and Latines vsed verses in the odde Billable of two 
sortes, which they called. CatuUcticke and Acatalectkkey that is 
odde vnder and odde ouer the iust measure of their verse, 8c we 
in our vulgar finde many of the like, and specially in the rimes of 
Sir Thomas Wiat, strained perchaunce out (rf* their originall, made 
first by Francis Petrarcha : as these 

Like pnto the$e^ immeasurable mouniaiMs^ 
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So i$ m^painefuU life the burden of ire : 

For hie be the^j and hie is m$ deHre 

And I ofteares, and they are full of fount aiuei. 
Where in your first second and foorth verse, ye may find a Billable 
superfluous, and though in the fi^st ye will seeme io helpe it, by 
drawing these three sillables, \lm m^ su] into a dacttly in the rest 
it can not be so excused, wherefore we must thinke he did it of 
purpose, by the odde sillable to giue greater grace to his meetre, and 
we finde in our old rimes, this odde sillable, sometime placed in 
the beginning and sometimes in the middle of a yerse, and is al- 
lowed to go alone & to hag to any other sillable. But this odde sil- 
lable in our mcetres is not the halfe foote as the Greekes and Latines 
vsed him in their verses, and called such measure pentimime^ 
ris and epitamimerisy but rather is that, which they called the cala-^ 
lectik ox maymed verse. Their hemimeris or halfe foote serued not 
by licence Poeticall or necessitie of words, but to bewtifie and ex* 
ornate the verse by placing one such halfe foote in the middle Ce* 
surcy & (me other in the end of the verse, as they vsed all ihtirpen^ 
iameters elegiack: and not by coupling them together, but by ac-' 
compt to make their verse of a iust measure and not defectiue or 
superflous : our odde sillable is not altogether of that nature, but is 
in a maner drownd and supprest by the flat accent^ and shrinks a^ 
way as it were inaudible and by that meane the odde verse comes 
almost to be an euen in euery mans hearing. The halfe foote of the 
auncients was reserued purposely to an vse, and therefore they 
gaue such odde sillable, wheresoeuer he fell the sharper accent, and 
mafle by him a notorious pause as in this pentameter. 

Nil ml ht retcrtbas attdm^n tpsi vS nh 
Which in all make flue whole feete, or the verse Pentamiter. 
We in our vulgar haue not the vse of the like halfe foote. 

CHAP. XIII. 

OF THE BREAKING TOUR BISSILLABLBS AND POLT8ILLABLE8 AND 
WHBN IT It TO BE TSBD. 

BvT whether ye sufler your sillable to receiue his quantitie by 
his accent, or by his ortography, or whether ye keepe your 6w- 
sillable whole or whether ye breake him, all is one \o his quantitie, 

and 
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and his time will appeare the selfe same still and ought not to be 
altered by our makers, ynlesse it be whe snch sillable b allowed to 
be common and to receiue anj of both times^ as in the dimeter ^ 
made of two sillables entier. 
extremme dSsire 

The first is a good spandeusy the second a good iambus^ and if the 
same wordes be broken thus it is not so pleasant. 
tn extreame dH iire 

And yet the first makes a iambusy and the second a trockeus ech 
sillable retayning stiU his former quantities. And alwaies ye must 
haue r^ard to the sweetenes of the meetre, so as if your word po* 
fysillable would not sound pleasantly whole, ye should for the 
nonce breake him, which ye may easily doo by inserting here and 
there one numosiUable among your poly sillables y or by chaunging 
your word into another place then where he soundes ynpleasantly , 
and by breaking, tume a trocheus to a iambuSy or contrariwise : as 

thus: 

Holldw viWHs undir hUst mointdines 
Crag^e cl\fei brtngfoorth tkH fairest Jountdlnes 
These yerses be trochaicky and in mine eare not so sweele and 
harmonicall as the iambicqucy thus : 

ThU hollSwit volt lie undSr kVst mountiines 
TM craggM cl\fs bring forth thS fdirM fountaines. 
All which yerses bee now become iambicqae by breaking the first 
bissUldbleSy and yet alters not their quantities Uiough the feete be 
altered: and thus, 

Reitleae is the heart in his desires 
Rauing after that reason doth denie. 
Which being turned thus makes a new harmonie. 
The restlesse hearty renues his old desires 
Ajf rauing after that reason doth it deny. 
And following this obseruation your meetres being builded with 
poly sillables will fell diuersly out, that is some iohe spondaicky 
some iambicky others dactilicky others trochaicky and of one min* 
gled with another, as in this yerse. 

HeauU is thi burdin of Princes ire 
The yerse is trochaicky but being altered thus, is iamhicque. 
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Fmi heaute h ihSpaise 6f Princes Ire 
And as Sir Thomas Wiat song in a verse wholly trockaickj be- 
cause the wordes do best shape to that foote by their natarall ac- 
centy thus, 

Farewell loue And all thte lawesfifr euSr 
And in this ditty of th^Erle of Surries, passing sweete and bar- 
roonicall : all be lambick. 

When raging loue with extreme paine 
So cruelly doth itraine my harty 
And that the teare$ likejluds of raine 
Beare witnesse of my wefull smart. 
Which beyng disposed otherwise or not broken, would proue all 
trochmcky but nothing pleasant. 

Now furthermore ye are to note, that al your monosyllables may 
receiue the sharp accent, but not so aptly one as another, as in this 
yerse where they serue well to make him tambicqucy but not tro^ 
chmck. 

GSd graunt this peace m^y long Endure 

Where the sharpe accent falles more tunably vpon [grairirf] 
[peacel [long] \dwre'] then it would by conuersion, as to accent 
them thus : 

God graHnt'this pedce^may ISngmendurCy 

And yet if ye will aske me the reason, I can not tell it, but that 
it shapes so to myne eare, and as I thinke to euery other mans. And 
in this meeter where ye haue whole words bissiUable vnbroken, that 
maintaine (by reason of their accent) sundry feete, yet going one 
with another be very harroonicall. 

Where ye see one to be a trocheus another the iambus^ and so en- 
termingled not by election but by constraint of their seuerall ac- 
cents, which ought no! to be altred, yet comes it to passe that many 
times ye must of necessitie alter the accent of a sUlable, and put 
him from his naturall place, and then one sillable, of a word poh/* 
siUablcy or one word monosillMcy will abide io be made sometimes 
long, sometimes short, as in this quadreyne of ours playd in a mery 
ipoode. 

Ghie mS mkie bwne ind whSn I db dhiire 
Geue others theirs^ and nothing that is mine 

Ndr 
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iV^ giue m^ tkii^ wherto all men aspire 

Then neither goldy nor f mire women nor wine. 
Wfaaf« in your first verse these two words [gtue] and [me] are 
accented one high th'other low, in the third verse the same words 
are accented contrary, and the reason of this exchange is manifest, 
because the maker playes with these two clauses of sundry rela- 
tions [giue me] and [jgiue others] so as the monosillable [me] being 
respectiue to the word [others] and inferring a swbtilitie or wittie 
implication, ought not to haue the same accent, as when he hath no 
such respect, as in this distik of ours. 

Proue wiHi (Madame) ere ye reprSue 

Meeke minds should excise not accuse. 
In which verse ye see this word [reproouey'] the siUable [prooue] 
alters his sharpe accent into a flat, for naturally it is long in all his 
singles and compoundes [reprobue'] [approbue] [disprobue] & so is 
the sillable [cuse] in [excuse] [accuse] [recuse] yet in these verses 
by reason one of them doth as it were nicke another, and haue a 
certaine extraordinary sence with all, it behoueth to r^noue the 
sharpe accents from whence they are most naturall, to {dace them 
where the nicke may be more expresly discouered, and therefore in 
this verse where no such implication is, nor no relation it is other- 
wise, as thus. 

If ye rfyroue my constancie 

1 will excuse you curtesly. 
For • in this word [reproSue] because there is no extraordinary 
s^ce to be inferred, he keepeth his sharpe accent vpon the sillable 
[proSue] but in the former verses because they seeme to encounter 
ech other, they do thereby merite an audiUe and pleasant alte- 
ratio of their accents in those sillablesihat cause the subtiltie. Of 
these maner of nicetees ye shal finde in many places of our booke, 
but specially where we treate of ornament, vnto which we referre 
you, sauing that we thought good to set down one example more 
to solace your mindes with mirth after all these scbolasticall pre- 
ceptes, which can not but bring with them (specially to Courtiers) 
much tediousnesse, and so io end. In our Comedie intituled Gine- 
cocratia: the king was supposed to be a person very amorous and 
effeminate, and therefore most ruled his ordinary affidres by the 
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aduise of wcmien either for the loue he bare to their persons or H- 
king he had to their pleasant ready witts and ytterance. Comet roe 
to the Court one Polemon an honest plaine man of the conntry^ but 
rich I and hauing a suite to the king, met by chaunce with one Phu 
linOy a louer of wine and a merry companion in Court^ and praied 
him in that he was a stranger that he would vouchsafe to tell him 
which way he were best to worke to get his suite^ and who were 
most in credit and fauour about the king, that he might seeke to 
them to furder his attempt. Philino perceyuing the plainnesse of 
the man^ and that there would be some good done with him, told 
Polemon that if he would well consider him for his labor he would 
bring him where he should know the truth of all his demaundes 
by the sentence of the Oracle. Polemon gaue him twentie crownes, 
Philino brings him into a place where behind an arras doth hee 
himselfe spake in manner of an Oracle in these meeters, for so did 
all the Sybils and sothsaiers in old times giue their answers. 

Four best way to workemond marke my words wett^ 

Not money : nor many^ 

Nor any: but any ^ 

Not weemen^ but weemen beare the bell. 
Polemon wist not what to make of this doubtfull speacb, 8c not 
being lawful! to importune the oracle more then once in one matter, 
conceyued in his head the pleasanter constructicMi, and stacke to 
it : and hauing at home a fayre yong damsell oi eighteene yeares 
old to his daughter, that could very well behaue her selfe in coun- 
tenance & also in her language, appareUed her as gay as he could^ 
and brought her to the Court, where Philino harkning daily after 
the euent of this matter, met him, and reconunended his daugh- 
ter to the Lords, who perceiuing her great beauty and other good 
parts, brought her to the King, Uy whom she exhibited her fiithers 
supplication, and found so great £eiuour in his eye, as without any 
long delay she obtained her sute at his hands. Polemon by the di* 
ligent soUiciting of his daughter^ wanne bis purpose : Philino gat 
a good reward and vsed the matter so, as bowsoeuer the oracle had 
bene construed, he could not haue receiued blame nor discredit 
by the successe, for euery waies it would haue proued true, whe- 
ther Polemons daughter had obtayned the sute, or not obtained it. 

And 
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And the sabtiltie lay in the accent and Ortographie of these two 

wordes [oi^] and [weemeri] for [oit^] being deuided sounds 

[a nie or neere person to the king : and [weemen] being diuided 

soundes wee meUy and not [weemen] and so by this meane Philino 

served all tumes and shifted himselfe from blame, not ynlike the 

tale of the Rattlemoase who in the warres proclaimed betweene 

the foure footed beasts, and the birdes, bejng sent for by the Lyon 

to be at his musters, excused himselfe for that he was a foule and 

flew with winges : and beyng sent for by the Eagle to seme him, 

sayd that he was a foure footed beast, and by that craftie cauill 

escaped the danger of the warres^ and shunned the seruice of both 

Princes. Andeuer since sate at home by the fires side^ eating ' 

yp the po<Nre husbandmansbaken^ halfe lost for lacke 

oi agood huswifi» looking too. 



FINIS. 
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THE THIRD BOOKE, 

OF 

ORNAMENT. 

CHAP. L 

OF ORNAMENT POETICALL. 

As no doubt the good proportion of any thing doth greatly adome 
and commend it and right so our late remembred proportions doe 
to our Tulgar Poesie : so is there yet requisite to the perfection of 
this arte, another maner of exomation, which resteth in the fiuhion- 
ing of our makers language and stile, to such purpose as it may 
delight and allure as well the mynde as the eare of the hearers 
with a certaine noueltie and strange maner of conueyance, dis« 
guising it no litle from the ordinary and accustomed : neuerthe- 
lesse making it nothing the more ynseemely or misbecomming, 
but rather decenter and moie agreable to any ciuill eare and yn- 
derstanding. And as we see in these great Madames of honour, 
be they for personage or otherwise neuer so comely and bewti- 
fiill, yet if they want their courtly habiUenents or at leastwise 
such other apparell as custome and ciuilitie haue ordained to co- 
uer their naked bodies, would be halfe ashamed or greatly out of 
countenaunce to be seen in that sort, and perchance do then thinke 
themselues more amiable in euery mans eye, when they be* in their 
richest attire, suppose of sUkes or tyssewes & costly embroderies, 
then when they go in cloth or in any other plaine and simple ap- 
parell. Euen so cannot our vulgar Poesie shew it selfe either gal- 
lant or gorgious, if any lymme be left naked and bare and not clad 
in his kindly clothes and coulours, such as may conuey them som- 
what out of sight, that b from the common course of ordinary 

speach 
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speach and capacitie of the vulgar iudgement, and jret being arti- 
ficially bandied must needes yeld it much more bewtie and com- 
mendation. This ornament we speake of is giuen U> it by figures 
and figuratiue speaches, whieh be the flowers as it were and cou- 
lours that a Poet setteth ypon his language by arte, as the embro- 
derer doth his stone and perie, or passemoits of gold ypon the 
stufle of a Princely garment, or as th'excellent painter bcstoweth the 
rich Orient coulours rpoa his table of pourtraite : so neuerthe- 
lesse as if the same coulours in our arte of Poesie (as well as in ' 
those other mechanicall artes) be not well tempered, or not well 
layd, or be Tsed in excesse, or neuer so litle disordered or mispla- 
ce: they not onely giue it no maner of grace at all, but rather do 
disfigure the stuffe and spill the whole workmanship taking away 
all bewtie- and good liking from it, no lesse then if the crimson 
tainte, which should be laid ypon a Ladies lips, or right in the 
center of her cheekes should by some ouersight or mishap be ap- 
plied to her forhead or chinne, it would make (ye would say) but a 
yery ridiculous bewtie, wherfore the chief prayse and cunning of 
our Poet is in the discreet ysing of his figures, as the skilfuU pain- 
ters is in the good conueyance of his coulours and shadowing traits 
of his pensill, with a delectable yarietie, by all measure and iust 
proportion, and in places most aptly to be b^towed. 

CHAP. II. 

HOW OUR WRITIMO AND 8PBACHBS PUBLIKB OUOHT TO BB FIOURATIUBy 

AND IF TUBY BB NOT DOB GRBATLT DISGRACE THB CAUSE AND 

PURPOSE OP THE SPEAKER AND WRITER. 

6yT as it hath bene alwayes reputed a great fiiult to yse figura- 
tiue speaches foolishly and indiscretly, so is it esteemed no lesse 
an imperfection in mans ytterance, to haue none yse of figure at 
all, specially in our writing and speaches publike, making them but 
as our ordinaiy talke, then which nothing can be more ynsa- 
uourie and farre from all ciuilitie. I remember in the first yeare 
of Queenes Maries raigne a Knight of Yorkshire was chosen 
speaker of the Parliament, a good gentleman and wise, in the 
afiaires of his shire, and not ynleamed in the lawes of the RealmCi 
but as well for some lack of his teeth, as for want of language no- 
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thing well spoken, which at that time and bosinesse was most be* 
hooflfoll for him to haue bene : this man after he had made his 
Oration to the Qneene ; which ye know is of course to be done 
at the first assembi j of both houses ; a bencher of the Temple 
bodi wdl learned and very doquent, returning ftom the P^- 
liament house asked another gentleman hia fiend how he liked 
M* Speakers Oration : marj quoth th'other, me thinks I heard not 
a better alehouse tale told this seuen yeares. This happened be- 
cause the good old Knight made no difference betweene an Ora^ 
tion or publike speach to be deliuered to th'eare of a Princes Ma^ 
iestie and state of a Realme, then he would haue done of an ordi^ 
nary tale to be told at his table in the countrey, wherein all miok 
know the oddes is yery great. And though graue and wise coun* 
sdlours in their consultations doe not vse much superfluous elo* 
quence, and also in their iudiciall hearings do much misUke all 
scholasticall rhetoricks : yet in such a case as it may be (and as this 
P^liament was) if the Lord Chancelour of England or Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury himselfe were io speake, he ought to doe it 
cunningly and eloquently, which can not be without the vse of 
figures : and neuerthelesse none impeachment or blemish, io the 
grauitie of their persons or of the cause ; wherein I report me to 
the that knew Sir Nicholas Bacon Lord keeper of the ^!eat Scale, 
or the now Lord Treasorer of England, and haue bene conuersant 
with their speaches made in the Parliament house & Starrecham- 
ber. From whose lippes I haue seene to proceede more graue and 
naturall eloquence, then firom all the Oratours of Oxford or 
Cambridge, but all is as it is handled, and maketh no matter whe- 
ther the same eloquence be natumll to them or artificiall (though 
I thinke rather naturall) yet were they knowen to be learned and 
not ynskilfoll of th*arte, when they were yonger men : and as lear- 
ning and arte teacheth a schoUar to speake, so doth it also teach a 
counsellour, and aswell an old man as a yong, and a man in autbo- 
ritie, aswell as a priuate person, and a pleader aswell as a preacher, 
euery man after his sort and calling as best becommeth : and that 
speach which becommeth one, doth not become another, for ma- 
ners of speaches, some seme to work in excesse, some in mediocri- 
tie, scmie io graue purposes, some to light, some to be short and 

brief. 
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birief, some to be long, ' some to stirre yp affections, 'some to pacifie 

and appease them, and these common despisers of good vtteraooe^ 

which resteth altogether in figilratiue speaches^ being well vsed 

whether it come by nature or by arte or by exercise, they be but 

certaine grosse ignorance of whom it is truly spoken scieniia non 

habet inimicum nisi ignorantem. I haue come to the Lord Keeper 

Sir Nicholas Bacon^ & found him sitting in his gallery alone with the 

works of Quintilian before him, in deede he was a most eloquent 

man, and of rare learning and wisedome, as euer 1 knew England 

to breed, and one that ioyed as much in learned men and men of 

good witts. A Knight of the Queenes priuie chamber, once in* 

treated a noble woman of the Court, being in great fiiuour about 

her Maiestie {io th'intent to remoue her from a certaine displeasure^ 

which by sinister opinion she had conceiued against a gentleman 

his friend) that it would please her to heare him speake . in his 

own cause, & not to codene him ypon his aduersaries report : God 

forbid said she, he is to wise for me ijQ talke with, let him goe and 

satisfiesucha man naming him :*why quoth the Knight againe, 

had your Ladyship rather heare a man talke like a foole or like a 

wise man ? This was because the Lady was a litle peruerse, and not 

disposed to reforme her selfe by hearing reason, which none o^ 

ther can so well beate into tlie ignorant head, as the well spoken 

and eloquent man. And because I am so fiirre waded into this 

discourse of eloquence and figuratiue speaches, 1 will tell you what 

hapned w\ a time my selfe being present when certaine Doctours 

of the ciuil law were heard in a litigious cause betwixt a man and 

his wife : before a great Magistrat who (as they can teU that knew 

him) was a man very well learned and graue, but somewhat sowre^ 

andof na pbusible ytterance :- the gentlemans chaunce^ was to say ; 

my Lord the simple woman is not so much to blame as her lewde 

abbettours, who by violent perswasions haue lead her into this 

wilfulnesse. Quoth the iudge, what neede such eloquent termes in 

this place, the gentleman replied, doth your Lordship mislike the 

terme, [violent] & me thinkes 1 speake it to great purpose : for 1 am 

sure she would neuer haue done it, but by force of perswasion : & if 

perswasios were not very vicdent, to the minde of man it could not 

haue wrought so strage an effbct as we read that it did once in j£* 
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gjpt, & would haue told the whole tale at large, if the I^fagistrate 
bad not passed it ouer very pieasaotly. Now to tell you the whde 
matter as the gentleioa ii^ed, thus it Was. Ther^ came into JE^ 
gypt a notable Oratour, whose name was JJegesiM who inaeyed so 
much against the incomodities of this transitory life, & so highly 
conmiended death the dispatcher of all euiis ; as a great number of 
his hearers destroyed themselues, some with weapo, some, with 
poyson, others by drowning and hanging themselues, to be rid 
out of this vale of misery, in so much as it was fisared lea$t many 
inoe of the people would haue miscaried by occasion of his per- 
swasions, if kin^ Ptolome had not made a publicke proclamation, 
that the Oratour should aiioyde the countrey, and no more be al- 
lowed to speake in any matter. Whether now perswasions, may not 
be said violent and forcible to simple myndes in speciall, . I referrfs 
it to aU mens iudgements that heare the story. At Ipast W|^, 1 
finde this opinion, confirmed by a pretie deuise or embleme that 
Lucianus alleageth he saw in the pourtrait of Hercules within the 
Citie of MarseiUs in Prouence ^ where they had figured a lustie 
old man with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong, by^^he.o* 
ther end,at the peoples eares, w^o stood a fane of and^eeinedto 
be drawen to him by the force of that chayne fastned to his tong, as 
who would say, by force of nis perswasions. And to shew more 
plainly .that eloquence* is of great force (and not as many men 
tbinke amisse) the pr^pertie and gift of yong men onely, but ra- 
ther of old men, and a thing which better becommeth hory haires 
then beardleiise boyes, they seeme to ground it ypon this reason : 
age (say they and most truly) brings experience, experience brui- 
geth wisedome> long life.yeldes long yse and much exercise of 
apeach, exerpise and custome with wisedome, make an assured and 
roUuble vtterance : so is it that old men more then any other sort 
ipeake most grauely, wisely, assuredly, and plausibly, which partes 
are all that can be required in perfite eloquence, and so in all deli- 
berations of importance where counsellours are allowed freely to 
opyne & shew their coceits, good perswasion is no lesse requisite 
then speach it selfe : for in great purposes to speake and not to be 
able or likely to perswade, is a yayne thing : now let vs retume 
backe to say more of this Poeticall ornament. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

HOW ORKAKBHT POBTICALL II OF TWO BORTKS ACCORDING TO THB 
DOVBLB VERTOB AKD EFFICACIB OF FIGUSB8. 

This ornament then is of two sortes, one to satisfie & delight 
th'eare onely by a goodly outward shew set vpon the matter 
with wordes, and speaches smothly and tunably running : ano- 
ther by certaine intendments^ or sence of such wordes & speaches 
inwardly working a stirre to the mynde: that first qualitie the 
Greeks called Enargia^ of this word argoSy because it geueth a glo- 
rious lustre and light. This latter they called Energia of ergan^ 
because it wrought with a strong and yertuous operation; and 
figure breedeth them both, some seming to giue glosse onely to a 
language, some togeue it efficacie by sence, and so by that meanes 
some of them serue th'eare onely, scmie seme the conceit onely and 
not th'eare : there be of them also that serue both tumes as commo' 
seruitours appointed for th'one and th*other purjpose, which shalbe 
hereafter spoken of in place : but because we haue alleaged be- 
fore that ornament is but the good or rather bewtifuU habite of 
language and stile, and figuratiue speaches the instrument where, 
with we burnish our language fitshioning it to this or that mea- 
sure and proportion, whence finally resulteth a long and continu- 
all phrase or maner of writing or speach, which we call by the 
name of stile : ure uril first speake of language, then of stile, lastly of 
figure, and declare their yertue and differences, and also their yse 
and best application, & what portion in exornation euery of them, 
bringeih to the bewtifying of this Arte. 

CHAP. im. 

OF LAMOUAGE. 

Speach is not naturall to man sauing for hb onely habilitie to 
speake, and that he is by kinde apt to ytter all his conceits with 
sounds and yoyces diuersified many maner of wayes, by meanes. 
of the many & fit instruments he hath by natu)re to that purpose^ 
as a broad and yolnble tong, thinne and mouable lippes, teeth eue 
and not shagged, thick ranged, a round yaulted pallate, and a long 
throte, besides an excellent capacitie of wit that maketh him more 
disciplinable and imitatiue then any other creature : then as to the 
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forme and action of his speach, it commeth to him bj arte & tea- 
ching, and by vse or exercise. But after a speach is fully fashioned 
to the common vnderstanding, & accepted by consent of a whole 
countrey & natio, it is called a language, & receaueth none allow- 
ed alteration, but by extraordinary occasions by little & little, as it 
were insensibly bringing in of many comiptios that creepe along 
with the time : of all which matters, we bane more largely spoken 
in our bookes of the originals and pedigree of the English tong. 
Then when I say language, I meane the speach wherein the Poet 
or maker writeth be it Greek or Latine, or as our case is the vulgar 
English, & when it is peculiar vnto a countrey it is called the mo- 
ther speach of that people : the Greekes terme it Idioma : so is ours 
at this day the Norman English. Before the Conquest of the Nor- 
mans it was the Anglesaxon, and before that the British, which as 
some will, is at this day, the Walsh, or as others affirme the Cor- 
nish : I for my part thinke neither of both, as they be now spoken 
and pronounced. This part in our maker or Poet must be heedy- 
ly looked vnto, that it be naturall, pure, and the most vsuallof all 
his countrey : and for the same purpose rather that which is spo- 
ken in the kings Court, or in the godd townes and Cities within 
the land, then in the marches and frontiers, or in port townes, 
where straungers haunt for traffike sake, or yet in Vniuersities 
where Schollers yse nmch peenish affectation of words out of the 
primatiue languages, or finally, in any vplandish village or cor- 
ner of a Realme, where is no resort but of poore rusticall or vnci- 
uill people : neither shall he follow the speach of a craftes man or 
carter, or other of the inferiour sort, though he be inhabitant or 
bred in the best towne and Citie in this Realme, for such persons 
doe abuse good speaches by strange accents or ill shapen soundes, 
and £ilse ortograpbie. But he shall follow generally the bettar. 
brought vp sort, such as the Greekes call J^charientes'] men ciuill 
and graciously behauoured and bred. Our maker therfore at these 
dayes shall not follow Picrs plowman nor Gower nor Lydgate nor 
yet Chaucer y for their language is now out of vse with vs : neither 
shall he take the termes of Northern-men, such as they vse in day- 
ly talke, whether they be noble men or gentlemen, or of their best 
clarkes all is a matter ; nor in effect any speach vsed beyond the 

riuer 
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rimr of Trent, though no man can deny bnt that thefars is Hbe pa- 
ver English Saxon at thb day, yet it is not so Courtly nor so car- 
vant as oar Soutbeme English is, no more b the far Westeme mas 
$peach : ye shall therfore take the vsaall speach of the Court, and 
that of London and the shires lying about London ^within Ix. 
myles, and not much aboue. I say not this but that in euery shyre 
of England there be gentlemen and others that speake but special- 
ly write as good Southeme as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, but 
not the common people of eaery shire, to whom the gentlemen, 
and also their learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but 
herein we are already ruled by th'English Dictionaries and other 
bookes written by learned men, and therefore it needeth none o« 
ther direction in that behalfe. Albeit peraduenture some small ad- 
monition be not impertinent, for we finde in oar English wri- 
ters many wordes find speaches amendable, & ye shall see in some 
many inkhome termes so ill affected brought in by men of lear- 
ning as preachers and schoolemasters : and many straunge termes 
of other languages by Secretaries and Marchaunts and trauai- 
lours, and many darke wordes and not vsuall nor well sounding, 
though they be dayly spoken in Court. Wherefore great heed 
must be taken by our maker in this point that hb choise be good. 
And peradnenture the writer hereof be in that behalfe no lesse 
fauHie thai any other, ysing many straunge and vnaccusto- 
med wordes and borrowed from other languages: and in that 
respect him selfe no meete Magistrate to reforme the same 
enours in any other person, bat since he b not ynwilling to 
acknowledge hb owne foult, and can the better tell how to 
amend it, he may seeme a more excusable correctour of other 
mens: he intendeth therefore for an indifferent way and yni- 
uersall benefite to taxe him selfe first and before any otiiers. 

These be words ysed by th'author in this present treatise, scieti- 
fickcy but with some reason, for it auswereth the word mechanically 
which no other word conld haue done so properly, for when hee 
spake of all artificers which rest either in science or in handy craft, 
it followed neccssarilie that scientifique should be coupled with 
mechanicall: or ek neither of both to haue bene allowed, but in 
their places: a man of science Ifberall, and a handicrafts man, which 
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kad not bene so cleanly a speech as the other Maior^dotno : in trutb 
thb word is borrowed of the Spaniat-d and Italian^ and therefore 
new and not vsuall, but to them that are acquainted with the af« 
fiures of Court : and so for his iolly magnificence (as this case is) 
may be accepted among Courtiers, for whom this is specially writ* 
ten. A man might haue said in steade of Maior^domoy the FraM^h 
word (maistre (Fhostell) but ilfaucuredly, or the right Englbh 
word (Lard Steward.) But me thinks for my owne opinion this 
word Maior'domo though he be borrowed^ i^ more acceptable thi 
Ci. ' any of the rest, other men may iudge otherwise. Polii^y this word 
also is rpoeiued from the Frendmien, but at this day vsuall m 
Court and with all good Secretaries : and cannot finde an English 
word to match him, for to haue said a man politique, had not bene 
so wel : bicause in trueth that bad bene no more than to haue said a 
ciuil person. Pditien is rather a surueyour of ciuilitie than ciuQ, & 
a publique minister or Counseller in Hie state. Ye haue also ttiia 
worde C(mdmcty a French word^ but well allowed of vs, and long 
since vsuall, itsoundes somewhat more than this word (leading) 
for it is applied onely to the leading of a Captaine, and not as a lit-' 
tie boy should leade a blinde man, therefore more proper to Uie 
casewhoi he saide, conduict of whole armies: ye finde also this 
word Idiomey taken, from the Greekes, yet seruing aptly, when a 
man wanteth to exiuresse so much vnles it be in two words, which 
snrplussage io.auoide, we are allowed to draw in other words sin« 
gle, and asmuch significatiue : this word significatiue is borrowed 
of the Latine and French, but to vs brought in fir^ by some No* 
ble-mans Secretarie, as i thinke, yet doth so well seme tJie tume, as 
it could not now be spared : and many more like vsurped Latine 
and French words ; as, Methodcy methodically placationyfunctionyos* 
subtilingy refining ^ompendiousyprotixe^uratiuey inueigle. Aterme 
borrowed oS our common Lawyers, impressiony also a new terme, 
but well expressing the matter, and more than our English word. 
These words, Numerousy numerositeey metrically, harmonically but 
they cannot be refused, specially in this place for description of the 
arte. Also ye finde these words, penetratey penetrablcy indignUicy 
which I cannot see how we may spare them, whatsoeuer fiuilt wee 
finde with Ink-home termes: for our speach wanteth wordes.to 
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nch senee so well to be vsed : yet in steade ofindignkief yee bane 
Tiiworthinesae : and for peneiraiey we may say peerce^ and that a 
French terme also, or brochcj or ent^ into wUh riolence, but not 
so well sounding as ptnetraie. item, sauagCy for wilde : obscure^ for 
diuke. Item these words, decimation^ iklmeaiion, dimenHon^fire scho* 
hsticall termes in deede^ and yet rery proper. But pelraduenture 
(Sc Icould bring a reason for it) many other like words borrowed 
out of the Latin and French, were not so well to be allowed by vs, 
as these words, audaciousyfot bold zfacundiiiey for eloquence : egregU 
otiSy for great or notable : impktCy for replenished : aiiemptaiy for at- 
tempt: camptUibk^ for agreeable in nature, and many more. But 
herein the noUe Poet Horace hath said inough to satisfie vs all in 
diese few verses. 

Multa renmieentur quof nam ceddere cadeni^ 

Qum nunc sunt in konore voeabnla $i volet vtu$ 

Quern penet arbitrium est ^ vis Sf norma loquendi. 
Which I haue thus englished, but nothing with so good grace, nor 
so briefly as the Poet wrote. 

Man^ a word ^alne hhall eft arise 

And such as now bene held in hiett prise 

Will fall asfasty when vse and custome will 

Onely vmpiers of speachy Jor force and skill. 

CHAP. V. 

OP STIUE. 

Stilb is a constant & oontinuall phrase or tenour of speaking 
and writing, extending to the whole tale or processe of the 
poeme or historie, and not properly to any peece or member of a 
tale : but b of words speeches and sentences together, a certaine 
contriued forme and qualitie, many times natttrall to the writer, 
many times his peculier by decticm and arte, and such as either he 
keepeth by skill, or holdeth on by ignorance, and will not or per- 
aduenture cannot easily alter into any other. So we say that Cice^ 
roes stile, and Sahtsts were not one, nor Cesar s and Liuiesy nor Ho* 
merf and Hesiodusy not Herodotus and Theucididesy nor Euripides & 
Arisiophonesy nor Erasmus and Budeus stiles. And because thb 
continuall course and manner of writing or speech sheweth the 
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matter and disposition of the writers imnde, more than one' or 
few words or sentences can shew, therefore there b&tbat hiioe cal- 
led stile, the image of man [tneniis charader] for man is but his 
minde, and as his nunde is tempered and qualified, so are his spee^ 
ehes and language at large, and his inward conceits be the mettall 
of his minde and his manner of ytterance the yery warp & woofe 
of his conceits, more plaine, or busie and intricate, or otherwise af- 
fected after the rate. Most men saj that not any one point in ail 
Phisiognomy is so certaine, as to iudge a mans manners by his eyes* 
but more assuredly in mine opinion, by his dayly maner of speech 
and ordinary writing. For if the man be graue, hb speech and stile 
is graue: if light-headed, his stile and language also light } if the 
minde be haughtie and hoate, the speech and stile is also vehement 
and stirring : if it be cdde and temperate, the stile is also very mo- 
dest : if it be humble, or base and meeke, so isabothe language and 
stile. And yet peraduenture not altogether so, but that enery mans 
stile is for the most part according to the matter and subiect of the 
writer, or so ought to be, and conformable thereunto. The againe* 
may it be said as wel, that men doo chuse their subiects according 
to the mettal of their minds, ft therfore a high-minded roui chu- 
seth him high & lofty matter to write of. The base courage, matter 
base & lowe, the meane & modest mind,, meane & moderate mat- 
ters after the rate. Howsoeuer it be, we finde that vnder these three 
principall coplexios (if 1 may with leaue to terme the) high, meane 
and base stile, there be contained many other humors or qualities 
(rf' stile, as the plaine and obscure, the rough and smoth, the facill 
and hard, the plentifiiU and barraine, the rude and eloquent, the' 
strong and feeble, the vehement and cold stiles, all which in their 
euillareto be reformed, and the good to be kept and vsad. But 
generally to haue the stile decent & comely it behooueth the ma^ 
ker or Poet to follow the nature of bis subiect, that is if his matter 
be high and loAie that the stile be so to, if meane^ the stile also to be 
meane, if base, the stile humble and base accordingly : and they 
that do otherwise vse it, applying to meane matter, hie and loftie 
stile, and to hie matters, stile eyther meane or base, and to the base 
matters, the meane or hie stile, do vtterly disgrace their poesie and 
shew themselues nothing skilful! in their arte^ nor hauing regard 
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to ibe deoencie, which is the diiefe praise of anj writer. There- 
fore to ridde all louers of learning from that errour, I will as neere 
as 1 can set downe, which matters be hie and loftie, which be bat 
meane, and which be low and base^ to the intent the stiles may be 
fitthioned to the matters^ and keepe their ^omm and good pro- 
portion in eueiy respect: I am not ignorant that manj good 
clerkes be contrary to mine opinion, and say tiiat the loftie style 
may be decently ysed in a meane and base subiect & contrariwise, 
which I do in parte acknowledge, but with a reasonable qualifica- 
tion. For Homer hath so ysed it in his trifling worke of Batra^ 
chamyamachia : that is in his treatise of the warrc betwixt the frogs 
and tbe mice. VirgiU also in his bucolkkes, and in his geargich^ 
whereof the one is counted meane, the other base, that is the hus- 
bandmans discourses and the shej^eards, but hereunto serueth a 
reason in my simple conceite: for first to that trifling poeme of 
Homer y though the frog and the mouse be but litle and ridiculous 
beasts, yet to treat of warre is an high subiect, and a thing in euery 
respect terrible and daungerous to them that it alights on; and 
therefore of learned dutie asketh martiall grandiloquence, if it be 
set foorth in his kind and nature of warre, euen betwixt the basest 
(features that can be imagined : so also b the Ante or pismire, and 
they be but little creeping things, not perfect beasts, but insects, or 
wormes : yet in describing their nature %c instinct, and their man- 
ner of life approching to the forme of a common-welth, and their 
properties not vnlike to the vertues of most excellent gouemors 
and captaines, it asketh a more maiestie of speach then would the 
description of any other beastes life or nature, and perchance of 
many matters perteyning vnto the baser sort of men, because it 
resembleth the historie of a ciuill raiment, and of them all the 
chiefe and most principall whidi is Monarchie: so also in his bucor 
licksy which are but pastorall speaches and the basest of any other 
poeme in their owne proper nature: VirgiU vsed a somewhat 
swelling stile when he came to insinuate the birth of Marcellus 
heire apparant to the Emperour Augustus^ as child to his sister, 
aspiring by hope and greatnes of the house, to the succession of the 
Empire, and establishment thereof in that fiunilie; whereupon 
VirgiU could do no lesse then to vse such manner oS stile, whatso- 
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euer condition the poeme were of and this was decent^ & no fault, 
or blemish, to confound the tennors of the stiles for that cause. Bot 
now when I. remember me againe that this Eglogucj (for I haue 
read it somewhere) was conceiued by Octauian th'Emperour to 
be written to the honour of Pollio a citizen of Rome, & of no great 
Bobilitie, the same was misliked againe as an implicatiue, no- 
thing decent nor proportionable to PoUio his fortunes and cal- 
ling, in which respect I might saj likewise the stile was not to be 
such as if it had bene for the Emperours owne honour, and those 
of the blond imperiall, then which subiect there could not be a- 
mong the Romane writers an higher nor grauer to treat ypon : so 
can I not be remoued from mine opinion, but still me thinks that 
in all decencie the stile ought to conforme with the nature of the 
subiect) otherwise if a writer will seeme to obserue no decorum at 
all, nor passe how he fashion his tale to his matter, who doubteth 
but he may in the lightest cause speake like a Pope, & in the gra- 
uest matters jNrate like a parrat, & finde wordes & phrases ynough 
to serue both tiimes, and neither of them commendably, for nei- 
ther is an that may be written of Kings and Princes such as ought 
to keepe a high stUe, nor all that may be written ypon a shepheard 
to keepe the low, but according to the matter reported, if that be 
of high or base nature : for euery pety pleasure, and vayne de- 
light of a. king are not to accompted high matter for the height 
of his estate, but meane and perchaunce very base and yile ; nor so 
a Poet or historiographer, could decently with a high stile re- 
porte the vanities of iVero, the ribaudries of Caligula j the idlenes 
of Dotnitiany & the riots of Heliogabalus. But well the magnanimi- 
tie and honorable ambition of Casavy the prosperities of Augu* 
stusy the grauitie of Tiberius^ the bountie of Traiane^ the wisedome 
of Aureliusy and generally all that which concerned the highest 
honours of Emperours, their birth, ailiaunces, gouernement, ex- 
ploits in warre and peace, and other publike affaires : for they be 
matter stately and high, and require a stile to be lift vp and ad- 
uaunced by choyse of wordes, phrases, sentences, and figures, high, 
loilie, eloquent, & magnifik in proportion : so be the meane mat- 
ters, to be caried with all wordes and speaches of smothnesse and 
pleasant moderation, & finally the base things to be holden with- 
in 
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in their teder, by a low, myld, and simple maner of vttenuice, cree- 
ping rather then clyming, & marching rather then mounting yp« 
wardes, with the wings of the stately snbiects and stile. 

CHAP. VI. 

OP Tns MIGH, LOW, AMD MBAMB SVBIECT. 

The matters therefore that concerne the Gods and diuine 
things are highest of all other to be couched in writing, next 
to them the noble gests and great fortunes of Princes, and the no- 
table accidets of time, as the greatest aflbires of war & peace, these 
be all high subiectes, and therefore are deliuered ouer to the Poeta 
Hj/mnkk & historicall who be occupied either in diuine laudes, or 
in keroicall reports : the meane matters be those that coceme meane 
men, their life and busines, as lawyers, gentlemen, and marchants, 
good housholders and honest Citizens, and which sound neither 
to matters of state nor of warre, nor leagues, nor great alliances, 
but smatch all the common conuersation, as of the ciuiller and 
better sort of men : the base and low matters be the doings of the 
commo artificer, seruingman, yeoman, groome, husbandman, day- 
labourer, sailer, shepheard, swynard, and such like of homely cal- 
ling, degree and bringing yp : so that in euery of the sayd three 
degrees not the selfe same vertues be egally to be praysed nor the 
same vices, ^ally to be dispraised, nor their loues, manages, quarels, 
contracts and other behauiours, be like high nor do require to be 
set fourth with the like stile : but euery one in his d^ree and de- 
cencie, which made that all hj/mnes and histories, and Tragedies, 
were written in the high stile : all Comedies and Enterludes and 
other common Poesies of loues, and such like in the meane stile, 
all Eglogues and pastorall poemes in the low and base stile, other- 
wise they had bene vtterly disproporcioned : likewise for the same 
cause some phrases and figures be onely peculiar to the high stile, 
some to the base or meane, some common to all three, as shalbe de- 
clared more at large hereafter when we come to speake of figure 
and phrase : also some wordes and speaches and sentences doe be- 
come the high stile, thatdouot become th'other two. And contra- 
riwise, as shalbe said when we talke of words and sentences : final- 
ly some kinde of measure and concord, doe not beseeme the high 
stile, that well become the meane and low, as we haue said spea- 
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king of concord and measure. But generaDy the high stile is dis« 
graced and made foolish and ridiculous by all wordes affected, 
counter&it^ and pufied yp, as it were a windball carryings more 
countenance then matter, and can not be better resembled then to 
these midsommer pageants in London, where ix> make the people 
wonder are set forth great and yglie Gyants marching as if they 
were aliue, and armed at all pomts, but within they are stuffed fiill 
of browne paper and tow, which the shrewd boyes vnderpeering, 
do guilefully discouer and tume to a great derision ; also all darke 
and ynaccustomed wordes, or rusticall and homely, and sentences 
that hold too much of the mery & light, or infamous & vnshame- 
last are to be accounted of the same sort, for such speaches become 
not Princes, nor great estates, nor them that write of their doings 
to ytter or report and inteimingle with the graue and weightie 
raattos. 

CHAP. vn. 

OP FI6URBS AND PIGURATIUB SPEACHES. 

As figures be the instruments of ornament in euery language, 
so be they also in a sorte abuses or rather trespasses in speacb, 
because they passe the ordinary limits of common vtterance, and 
be occupied of purpose to deceiue the eare and also the minde, 
drawing it from plainnesse and simplicitie to a certaine double* 
nesse, whereby our talke is the more guilefuU & abusing, for what 
els is your Metaphor but an inuersion of sence by transport ; your 
aUegorie by a duplicitie of meaning or dissimulation ynder couert 
and darke intendments : one while speaking obscurely and in rid* 
die called Mnigma : another while by common prouerbe or A* 
dage called Paremia t then by merry skoffe called Ironia : then by 
bitter tawnt called Sarcasmus : then by periphrase or circumlo* 
cution when all might be said in a word or two : then by incredi- 
ble comparison giuing credit, as by your Hyperboley and many o- 
ther waies seeking to inueigle and appassionate the minde : which 
thing made the graue iudges yfreopagUes (as I find written) to 
forbid all manner of figuratiue speaches to be ysed before them in 
their consistorie of lustice, as meere illusions to the minde, and 
wresters of vpright iudgement, saying that to allow such manner 
of forraine & coukured talke to make the iudges affectioned, were 
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all one as if the carpenter before he began to square his timber 
would make his squire crooked : in so much as the straite and yp*. 
right mindof aludge isthe very rule of iustice till it be peruerted 
by affection. This no doubt b true and was by them grauely 
considered : but in this case because our maker or Poet is appoin- \ 
ted not for a iudge, but rather for a pleader, and that of pleasant ft 1/ 
louely causes and nothing perillous, such as be those for the triall 
of life, limme, or liuelyhood ; and before iudges neither sower nor 
seuere, but in the eare of princely dames, yong ladies, gentle wo« 
men and courtiers, beyng all for the most part either meeke of na« 
ture^ or of pleasant humour, and that all his abuses tende but to 
dispose the hearers to mirth and soUace by pleasant conueyance j^ 
and efficacy of speach, they are not in truth to be accompted vices 
but for vertues in the poetical science very comendable. On the o« 
therside, such trespasses in speach (whereof there be many) as geue 
dolour and disliking to the eare & minde, by any foule indecencie 
or disproportion of sound, situation, or sence, they be called and 
not without cause the vicious parts or rather heresies of language : 
wherefore the matter resteth much in the definition and accep* | , 
tance of this word [decorum] for whatsoeuer is so, cannot iustly K 
be misliked. In which respect it may come to passe that what the 
Grammarian setteth downe for a viciositee in speach may become 
a vertue and no vice, contrariwise his commended figure may fall 
into a reprochfull fault : the best and most assured remedy where* 
of is, generally to follow the saying of Bias : ne quid nitnis. So as in 
keq[ii^g measure, and not exceeding nor shewing any defect in 
the vse of hb figures, he cannot lightly do araisse, if he haue be- 
sides (as that must needes be) a speciall r^ard to all circumstances V 
of the person, place, time, cause and purpose he hath in hand,which h 
bein^ well obserued it easily auoideth all the recited inconuenien* \ 
ces, and maketh now and then very vice goe for a formall vertue 1 
in the exercise of this Arte. 

CHAP. VIII. 

SIXB POINTS IBT DOWNS BY OUR LBARNBD F«RBFATHBRS FOR A GBNBRALL 
RBGIMBNT OF ALL GOOD VTTBRANCB BB IT BY MOUTH OR BY WRiTINO. 

BvT before there had bene yet any precise obseniation made of 
figuratiue speeches, the first learned artificers of language con* 
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sidered that the bewtie and good grace of ytterance rested in no 
many pointes : and ivhatsoeuer transgressed those lymits, they 
counted it for vitious; and thereupon didsetdowne a manner of 
regiment in all speech generally to be obsemed, consisting in sixe 
pointes. First they said that there ought to be kept a decent pro- 
portion in our writings and speach, which they termed Anahgia. 
Secondly, that it ought to be voluble vpon the tongue, and tuna^ 
ble to the eare, which they called Tasis. Thirdly, that it were not 
tediously long, but briefe and compendious, as the matter might 
beare, which they called St/niomia. Fourthly, that it should cary an 
orderly and good construction, which they called Synthesis. FUUy, 
that it should be a sound, proper and naturall speach, which they 
CBiiedCttiohgia. Sixlly, that it should be liuely& stirring, which 
they called Troptis. So as it appeareth by this order of theirs, that 
no vice could be committed in speech, keeping within the bounds 
of that restraint. But sir, all this being by them very well concei« 
ued, there remayned a greater difficultie to know what this pro- 
portion, volubilitie, good construction, & the rest were, otherwise 
we could not be euer the more relieued. It was therrfore of neces- 
sitie that a more curious and particular description should bee 
made of euery manner of speech, either transgressing or agreeing 
with their said generall prescript. Whereupon it came to passe, 
that all the commendable parts of speech were set foorth by the 
name of figures, and all the illaudable partes vnder the name of 
vices, or viciosities, of both which it shall bee spoken in their 
places. 

CHAP. IX. 

HOW THB GREEKS FIRIT, AMD AFTERWARD THE LATIMES, INUEMTEO 

NEW NAMES FOR EUERY FIGURE, W01CH THIS AUTHOR 

18 ALSO ENFORCED TO DOC IN HIS VULGAR. 

Xhe Greekes were a happy people for the freedome & liberty 
of their language, because it was allowed the to inuet any new 
name that they listed and to peece many words together ijo make 
of them one entire, much more significatiue than the single word. 
So among other things did they to their figuratiue speeches deuise 
certaine names. The Latines came somewhat behind them in that 
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point, and for want of conuenient single wordes to expresse that 
which the Greeks could do by cobling many words together, they 
were fiune to vse the Greekes still, till after many yeares that the 
learned Oratours and good Grammarians among the Romaines, 
as Ciceroy Varroj Quintilianj Sc others strained themselues to giue 
the Greeke wordes Latin names, and yet nothing so apt and fitty. 
The same course are we driuen to follow in this description, since 
we are enforced to cull out for the vse of our Poet or maker all 
the most commendable figures. Now to make them knowen (as 
behoueth) either we must do it by th'originall Greeke name or by 
the Latine, or by our owne. But when I consider to what sort of 
Readers I write, & how ill faring the Greeke terme would sound 
in the English eare, then also how short the Latines come to ex- 
presse manie of the Greeke originals. Finally, how well our lan- 
guage serueth to supplie the full signification of them both, I haue 
thought it no Icsse lawfuU, yea peraduenture ynder licence of the 
learned, more laudable to vse our owne naturall, if they be well 
chosen, and of proper signification, than to borrow theirs. So shall 
not our English Poets, though they be to seeke of the Greeke and 
Latin languages, lament for lack of knowledge sufiicient to the 
purpose of this arte* And in case any of these new English names 
,giuen by me io any figure, shall happen to offend. I pray that the 
learned will beare with me and to thinke the straungenesse there- 
of proceedes but of noueltie and disaquaintance with our eares, 
which in processe of tyme, and by custome will frame very well : 
and such others as are not learned in the primitiue languages, if 
they happen to hit vpon any new name of royne (so ridiculous in 
their opinion) as may moue them to laughter, let such persons, yet 
assure themselues that such names go as neare as may be io their 
originals, or els seme better to the purpose of the figure then the 
very originall, reseruing alwayes, that such new name should not 
be vnpleasant in our vulgar nor harsh vpon the long ; and where 
it shall happen otherwise, that it may please the reader tothinke 
that hardly any other name in our English could be found to 
seme the turne better. Againe if to auoid the hazard of this blame 
I should haue kept the Greek or Latin still it would haue appea- 
red a little too scholasticall for our makers, and a peece of worke 
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more fit for clerkes then for Courtiers for whose instruction this 
trauaile is taken : and if I should haue left out both the Greeke 
and Latine name, and put in none of our owne neither : well per- 
chance might the rule of the figure haue bene set downe, but no 
conuenient name to hold him in memory. It was therfore expe* 
dient we deuised for euery figure of importance his vulgar name, 
and to ioyne the Greeke or Latine originall with them ; after that 
Bort much better satisfying aswel the vulgar as the learned learner, 
and also the authors owne purpose, which is to make of a rude ri* 
mer, a learned and a Courtly Poet. 

CHAP. X. 

A DIUISION OF nCURBt, AN» HOW THBY SCRUB » BXORVATIOII 
OF LAIIDUAOE. 

And because our chiefe purpose herein is for the learning of 
Ladies and young Gfentlewomen, or idle Courtiers, desirous 
to become skilful in their owne mc^er tongue, and for their pri- 
uate recreation to make now & then ditties of pleasure, thinking 
for our parte none other science so fit for them & the place as that 
which teacheth beau semblant, the chiefe professio asweU of Cour* 
ting as of poesie : since to such manner of mindes nothing is more 
combersome then tedious doctrines and schollariy methodes of 
discipline, we haue in our owne conceit deuised a new and strange 
model! of this arte, fitter to please the Court then the schoole, and 
yet not vnnecessarie for all such as be willing tbemselues to be« 
come good makers in the vulgar, or to be able to iudge of other 
mens makings ; wherefore, intending to follow the course which 
we haue begun, thus we say : that though the language of our Po- 
et or maker being pure & clenly, 8c not disgraced by sudi vicious 
parts as haue bene before remembred in the Chapter of language, 
be sufficiently pleasing and commendable for the ordinaiie vse of 
speech ; yet is not the same so well appointed for all purposes of 
L the excellent Poet, as when it is gallatly arrayed in all his colours 

^ which figure call set vpon it, therefore we are now forther to de- 
termine of figures and figuratiue speeches. Figuratiue speech is a 

j noueltie of language euidently (and yet not absur^y) estranged 
fit>m the ordinarie habite and manner of our dayly talke and wri- 
ting 
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ting and figure it selfe is a certaine liudj or good grace set rpon 
wordes, speaches and sentences to some purpose and not in vaiae, 
gitting them ornament of efficacie by many maner of alterations 
in shape^ in sounde, and also in sence, sometime by way of sur- / 
l^usage, sometime by defect, sometime by disorder, or mutation, Sc 
also by putting into our speaches more pithe and substance, sub- 
tUitie, quicknesse, efficacie or moderation, in this or that sort tu* 
ning and tempring them, by amplificaUoo, abridgemet, opening, 
dosiag, enforcing, meekening, or otherwise disposing them to the 
best purpose: wheveupon the learned clerks who haue writtS me- 
thodically of this Arte in the two master languages, Gre^e and 
Lbtine, haue sorted all their figures into three ranked and the first 
they bestowed Tpon the Poet onely : the second vpon the Poet 
and Oratour indifferently : the third vpon the Oratonr alone. And 
that first sort of figures doth seme th'eare onely and may be there* 
fore called Aaricmlar: your seooad semes the conceit onely and 
not th*eare, and may be called sensdbley not sensible nor yet senten* 
tious : your thud sort serves as wdl th'eare as the conceit and may 
be called sententidmsjiguresj because not only they properly apper- 
teine to foil sentences, for bewtifjring them with a currant Sc plea* 
«nt numerositie, but also giuing them efficacie, and enlarging tiie 
whole matter besides wtth copious amfdifications. I doubt not 
but some busie carpers will scorae at my new deuised termes : oti- 
ricular and iensahlcy saying that I miglit with better warrant haue 
vsed in their steads these words, orthograpkicall or syntactical/ ^which 
the learned Grammarians left ready made to our hands, and do 
importe as much as th'other that t haue brought, which thing 
peraduenture I deny not in part, and neuerthelesse for some causes 
thought them not so necessarie : but with these maner of men 1 
do wQlingly beare, in respect of their laudable endeuour to allow 
antiquitie and flie innouation : with like beneuolence 1 trust they 
will beare with me writing in the rulgar speach and seeking by 
my noueUies to satisfie not the schoole but the Court: whereas 
they know very well all old things soone waxe stale & lothsome, 
and the new deuises are euer dainty and delicate, the vulgar instm- 
ction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, not clerk- 
ly or vncouthe as are all these of the Greeke and Latine languages 
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primitiuelj reoeiued, vnlesse thej be qualified or by much vse and 
custome allowed and our eares made acquainted with them. Thus 
then 1 say that auricular figures be those which worke alteration 
in th'eare by sound, accent, time, and slipper volubilitie in ytte- 
lance, such as for that respect was called by the auncients numero- 
•siU&of speach. And not onely the whole body of a tale in poeme 
or htstorie may be made in such sort pleasant and agreable to the 
eare,.but also euery clause by it selfe,. and euery single word carried 
in a clause, may haue their pleasant sweetenesse apart. And so long 
as this qualitie extendeth but to the outward tuning of the speach 
teaching no higher then th'eare and forcing the mynde -little or 
nothing, it is that yertne which the Greeks call Enargia and b the 
office of the auricular figures io performe. Therefore as the mem* 
bers of language at large are whole sentences,, and sentences ure 
compact of clauses, and clauses of words, and euery word of letters 
and sillaUes^ so is the alten^ion (be it but of a sillable or letter) 
much materiall to the sound and sweetenesse of vtterance. Where- 
fore beginning first at the smallest alterations which rest in letters 
and sillaUes, the first scnrt of our figures auricular we do appoint 
to single words as they lye in language ; the second to clauses of 
speach; the third to perfit sentences and to the, whole masse or 
body of the tale be it poeme or historic written or reported. 

CHAP. XI. 

OF AURICULAR FIGURES APPBRTBIHIlfO TO SIHGLB WORDBt AHD WORKIRO 

BY THEIR DIURR8 SOUWDBS AND AUDIBLB TUBES AI.TBRATION TO 

THB BARB ONELY AND NOT THE MYNDE. 

A WORD as he lietb in course of language i& many wayes figu- 
red and thereby not a little altered in sound, which conse- 
quently alters the tune and harmonic of a meeter as to the eare. 
And this alteration is sometimes by adding sometimes by rabba" 
ting of a sillable or letter to or from a word either in the b^in- 
ning, middle or ending ioyning or vnioyning of sillables and 
letters suppressing or confounding their seuerall soundes, or by 
misplacing of a letter, or by cleare exchaunge of one letter for an- 
other, or by wrong ranging of the accent. And your figures of ad- 
dition or surpluse be three, videL In the b^inning^ as to say : I-doeny 

for 
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far doon^ endanger y for danger ^ emboideny far bolden. 

In the middle, as to say renuersy far reuers^ meeterlyy far meeifyj 
goldylockesy for gdHockes. 

In th'^nd, as to say [remembren'] far [remembre\^ [spoken] for 
Ijgpohel . And your figures of rahbate be as many , y idel. 

From the beginning, as to say [jtwixt for betwixt] [gaintay for 
againetay:] [illforeuiil:] 

From the middle, as to say [paraunter for parauenture] poorety 
toft pouertie] souraignt for soueraigne] tone for taken.] 

From the end, as to say [mome for nwming] bet for better] and 
snch like. 

Your swallowing <Nr eating vp one letter by another is when 
two Toweb meete, whereof th*ones sound goeth into other, as to 
say for to attaine fattaine] for sorrow and smart sor* and smart.] 

Your displacing of a siUable as to say [jdesier for desire.] Jier for 
fire.] 

By cleare exchaunge of one letter or siUable for another, as to 
say euermare for euermorey wrong for wrong : gotddbi gold : fright 
hrfraight and a hundred moe, which be commonly misused and 
stndned to make rime. 

By wrong ranging the accent ol a siUable by which meane a 
short siUable is made long and a long short as to say souerdine f(Nr 
souSraine: gratious for gritiousi 6ndstrefor endiare: SalSmonfofr 
Salomon. 

These many wayes mai^ our maker alter hb wordes, and some- 
times it is done for pleasure to giue a better sound, sometimes vp* 
on necessitie, and to make yp the rime. But our maker must take 
heed that he be not to bold specially in exchange of one letter for 
another, for ynlosfse vsuall speach and custome allow it, it b a iauh 
and no figure, and because these be figures of the smallest import 
taunce, 1 forbeare to giue them any vulgar name. 

CHAP. Xll. 
ow AuaicuLAR novam pbhtaihino to clauibi of ipbbgh ahd 

BY TUBM WORKING NO UTTLB ALTBRATION TO THB BARB. 

As your single words may be many waies trasfigured to make 
the meetre or verse more tunable and melodious, so also may 

T ij 
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jour whole and entire cbuues be in rach sort contrined bj tli6 or- 
der of their constmction as the eure mmj reoeitte a oertaiiie itociM- 
tioD, atthongh the mind for any nooelde of aeooe be liiik or no- 
thing affected. And therefore al yom figures ci gramnuAicuU oon- 
ftmction^ I acoompt them but merdj amrindar in that thej reach 
nofhrderthentbeeare. To which there will appeaie some aweete 
(NT ynsanerjr point to oiSsr yon doloar or delight, either by tome 
eoident d^BCt^ or sorfrioBage, or diaofdar, or immuti^ion in the 
same speachet notaMjr altering ei th er the eongmitie gmmsiMlicof /^ 
ortheience,orboth. AmI fint of thoM that wodce by defect, if 
but one word or some little portion of qwach be wanting, it maj 
be supplied by ordinary yndentanding and Tertne of the figure 
EcUpm Eclipsisj asiotajytoeariy amoHyktr [are^e} so ea^ a man t he is to 
rig^e^de.^"'^'^'^'"^' forheis [eofiif ] to be inlieated : 1 thanke Godlam 
fiuilt to line like a Gentleman, for I am [aUe] to liue, and the Spaniard 
said in his deuise of armes acmerA obddoy 1 remember 1 forget 
whereas in right oangruitie of speach it should be. I remember 
[that I £doo3 fcigU . Aad in a deuise of our owne [tmpechewu^ 
pur a eAouofi] a let for a faideiaace whereas it should be said [vie] 
a let for a fbrderance, and a number more like speaches defeotiae^ 
and supplied by onmnum ▼adertlanding. 

But if it be ta> mo claita then one, that some such word be sup- 
plied to perfit the congruitiettsence of them an, itisby.thefigmte 
Zeugma [^Zeugma] we call him the [single suppUe] because by one word 
Sin^ll^y ive seme many clauses of one congruitie, and may be likened to 
the roan that serues many maisters at once^ but all of one couatry 
orkinredt as to say. 

Peiiawef amd friends and kinnefors—ke me quite. 
Here tiiis word forsooke satisfieth the congruitie and sence of 
aU three clauses, which would require euery of them asmuch. And 
as we setting forth her Maiesties regall petigree, said in this figure 
of [Single supplie.'] 

Her graundsiret Father and Brother was a King 
Her mother a crowned Queene^ her Sitter and her eeffe. 
Whereas ye see this one word [was'] serues them all in that they 
require but one congruitie and sence. 
Yet hath this figure of [Single supply] another propertie, occa* 

sioning 
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skming him to chaii^ now andtbeB hisnane : by the^order of hb 
mpj^y ftnr if it be placed in the forefront of all the tfeuerall clausea 
whom be is to aenie as acommon aenitloiir, then is he called by the 
Gwek. Prozeugma, by vs the IUngk*der : thus Pr^u^. 

Her beauiie pent mine eye, her ipeach mine wofuil hart : Rin^eadtr. 

Her presence aii the power 9 of my discourse^ Sfc. 

Where ye see this one word Ipersf] placed in the foreward, sa- 
tisfieth both in sence & congruitie all those other clauses that fol- 
lowe him. 

And if such word <tf supplie be placed in the middle of all such 

dauses as he serues : it is by the Greeks called Mezoxeugmay by Meimeugm 

▼s the [Middlemarcher'] thus : ^^or the 

Middle mar* 
Faire maydei beautie (alack) withy ear ei it xceare$ away^ ^her. 

^nd with wether and iicknei^ and iorrow as they iay. 
Where ye see this word {weaves^ serues one clause before him^ 
and two clauses behind him, in one and the same sence and con- 
gruitie. And in this verse. 

Either the troth or taike nothing at all. 
Where this word [talke] semes the clause before and also be- 
hind. But if such sui^iilie b&placed after all the clauses, and not 
before nor m the middle^ then is he called by the Greeks li^}K^^ 
may and by ys the IJterewarder^ thus : ReiwjwLr. 

My maiei thai vvoniy to keepe me eompamiey 
And my neighhourey r)vho doveli next to my vvallj 
The friends thai evvarey they would not sticke to die 
In my quarrell : they arejied from me alL 

Where ye see this word \Jled/rom me] seme all the three elauses 
requiring but one congraitie & sence. But if such want be in sun- 
drie clauses, and of seoerall congrailieB or sence, and the supply be 
made to seme them all, it is by the figure SUkpsisy whom for that SUtepm^ 
respect we call the [double supplie'] conceiuing, and, as it were, com* ^ ^Ix^^ ^ 
prehending vnder one a supfiie of two natures, and may be like-piy. 
ned to the man that serues many masters at once, being of strange 
Countries or kinreds, as in these verses, where the lamenting widow 
shewed the Pilgrim the graues in which her husband & children 
lay buried. 

T. iij 
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Here my tweete ionnei dnd daughten all my bliae^ 
Yonder mine owne deere husband buried ie. 
Where ye see one verbe singular supplyeth the phiral! and iin- 
golar, and thus 

ludge ^ loueriy if it be itrange or no : 
My Ladie Imughsfor ioy^ and I for wo* 
Where ye see a third person supplie himselfe and a first person. 
And thus, 

Madame ye neuer shewed your selfe vnirue. 
Nor my deserts would euer suffer you. 
Viz. to show. Where ye see the moode Indicatiue supply him 
selfe and an Infinitiue. And the like in these other. 
/ neuer yetfailde you in constancies 
Nor neuer doo intend vntitl I die* 
,^ ; : Via. \to show.'] Thus much for the congruitie, now for the 

sence. One wrote thus of a young man, who slew a villaine that 
had killed his fiither, and rauished his mother* 
Thus valiantly and with a manly minde^ 
And by onefeaie of euerlasting fame^ 
. ' This lustie lad fully requited kinde, 

^ His fathers deaths and eke his mothers shame. 

ti -^.^ Where ye see this word [requHe'] seme a double sence : that is to 

' say, to reuenge, and to satisfie. Tor the parents iniurie was reuen- 
ged, and the duetie of nature performed or satisfied by the childe. 
But if this supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sun- 
drie times iterated, and by seuerall words, so as euery clause hath 
HypoMeunt. his owne supplie : then is it called by the Gieekes Hypozeusis^ we 
SuW^r ^^ ^^^ ^^ substitute after his originall, and is a supplie with ite- 
ration, as thus : 

Vnto the king she wenty and to the king she said, 
Mine owne liege Lord behold thy poore handmaid. 
Here [went to the king"] and [said to the king] be but one clause 
iterated with words of sundrie supply. Or as in these verses fol- 
lowing. 

My Ladie gaue me, my Lady wist not wAo^, 

Geuing me leaue to be her Soueraine : 

For by such gtft my Ladie hath done thaty 

Which whitest she Hues she may not call againe. Here 
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Here [my Ladiegaue] and [my Ladie xroist] be supplies with 
Iteration, by vertue of thb figure. 

Ye haue another ituricular figure of defect, and is when we be- 
gin to speake a thing, and breake of in the middle way, as if either 
it needed no further to be spoken of, or that we were ashamed, or 
afiraide to speake it out. It is also sometimes done by way of threat- 
ning, and to shew a moderation of anger. The Greekes call him 
jiposiopesis. I, the figure of silence, or of interruption, indifierently . Apoikfem. 
If we doo interrupt our speech for feare, this may be an exam- pi^^ of 
pie, where as one durst not make the true report as it was, butsUece. 
staid halfe way for feare of dfience, thus : 

He ioid^ou wercy I dare not tell you plaine : 
For words once out^ neuer returne againe. 
If it be for shame, or that the speaker suppose it would be inde* 
cent to tell all, then thus : as he that said to hb sweete hart, whom 
he checked for secretly whispering with a suspected person. 
And did ye not come by his chamber dore ^ 
And tell him thati goe tOy I say no more* 
If it be for anger or by way of manace or to show a moderatio 
of wrath as the graue and discreeter sort of men do^ then thus. 
If I take you uith such another cast 
I iweare by Gody but let this be the last. 
Thinking to haue said further viz. I will punish you. 
If it be for none of all these causes but ypon some sodaine oc- 
casion that moues a man to breake of his tale, then thus. 
He told me all at large : lo yonder is the man 
Let himself e tell the tale that best tell can. 
This figure is fit for phantasticall heads and such as be sodaine 
or lacke memorie. I know one of good learning that greatly Ue- 
misheth his discretion with this maner of speach : for if he be in the 
grauest matter of the world talking, he will vpon the sodaine finr 
the flying of a bird ouerthwart the way, or some other such 
sleight cause, interrupt his tale and neuer returne to it againe. 

Ye haue yet another maner of speach purporting at the first 
blush a defect which afterward is supplied, the Greekes call him 
Prolepsisy we the Propounder, or the Explaner which ye will : be- ^JJ^tbe^ 
cause he workes both ejKdes, as thus, where in certaine verses we Propounder. 
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describe the triumpliant enter-yiew of two great Prineeaseg thut. 
T%eie two great Queeneij came marching hand in hand^ 
Vnto the hall, where itore of Princei Hand: 
And peep fe of all comnire^ to behold^ 
Coronie all eladj in purple cloth cf gold: 
Cellar in robee^ of eiluer tisiew vvhite^ 
With rich rubietj andpearlei all bedighte. 
Here 3re see the fint proposition in a sort defisctiue and of im- 
perfect sence, till ye come by diaision io explaoe and enlarge it, 
but if we should fidlow the originall right, we ought rather io call 
him the forestaller, for like as he that standes in the market way, 
and takes all vp before it come to the market in grosse and sells it 
by retaile, so by this maner of speach oor maker setts down befine 
all the matter by a brief proposition, and afterward ezplanes it by 
a diuision more particularly. 
By this other example it appeares also. 
Then deare Lad$ Ipra^ ^ou let it beoy 
That our long hue ma^^ lead vt to agree : 
Me iince I mojf not wed you to my v^ife^ 
To serue you as a mietreue all my life : 
Ye thai may not me for your huiband hauOf 
To dt^fme me for your eeruant and your elaue. 

CHAP. XII. 
OF Tomt Fiovan ▲umcoi.ar ttorkivg bt disoedui. 

To all their speaehes which wrought by disorder the Ghreekes 
gaue a general name [HiptrbeAM] as much to say as the [tree^ 
paseer'] and because such disorder may be committed many wayes 
it receiueth sundry particulars Tnder him, whereof some are ondy 
proper to the Greekes and LatiaeS and not to ys, other some ordi* 
aarie in our maner of speaehes, but so foule and intoUeraUe as 1 
will not seeme to place them among the figures, YskA do niunge the 
as they desmrue among the vicious or firaltie speaehes. 

Your first figure of toHeiable disorder is [^Parenthesis} or by an 

'^'TS^^ English name the [Inseriofur] and is when ye will seeme for Uorger 

I^^ftour, infiMrmation or dome other purpose, io peece or gndfe in the mid- 

dest of your tale an ynneoessaiy paicdl of speach, whicA neuerthe* 

lesse 



ojipefbeten^ 

or the 
Trespasser. 
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lesBT maj be tilence withoat any detrimeiitto the rest The figue 
18 ao oomnion that it lieedeth none exaoq^ neuerthekfise be- 
cause we are to teache Ladies and Grentlewomen to know their 
scbocde points and termes appertaining to the Arty we may not 
refose to yeeld examples even in the plwiest cases, as that of mai* 
stcr Diars rery aptly. 

Bui now fiiy Deere (for $o m^ loue makes me to call you still) 
T%at loue Isay^ that lucklesse loue, thai works me all this ill. 
Also in onr £gl<^e intituled Elpine, which we made being but { 
eightene yeares old, to king Edward the sixt a Prince of great 
hope, we surmised that the Pilot of a shq> answering the King, be- 
ing inquisitiue and desirous to know all the parts of the ship and 
tackle, what they were, & to what yse they serued, vstng this inser- 
tion or Parenthesis. 

Soueraigne Lord (for why a greater name 
To one on earth no mortall tongue can frame 
No staielie stile can giue the practisd penne : 
To one on earth conuersant among men.) 
And so proceedes to answere the kings question ? 

The shippe thou seest sailing in sea so large^ Sfc. 
This insertion is very long and vtterly impertinent to the prin* 
cipall matter, and makes a great gappe in*the tale, neuerthelesse is 
no disgrace but rather a bewtie and to very good purpose, but you 
must not yse such insiertions often nor to thick, nor those that bee 
very long as this of ours, for it will breede great confiision to haue 
the tale so much interrupted. 

Ye haue another manner of disordered speach, when ye mis- 
place your words or clauses and set that before which should be Hisienm 
behind, 4* i canuersoy we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before ^^f^' 
the horse, the Grreeks call it Hisieron proteron^ we name it the Pre- Preposterous. 
posterous, and if it be not too much vsed is toUerable inougfa, and 
many times scarse perceiiieable, vnlesse the sence be thereby made 
very absurd : as he that described his manner of departure from his 
mistresse, said thus not much to be misliked. 

/ kist her cherry lip and tooke my leaue : 
For I tooke my leaue and kist her : And yet I cannot well say 
whether a man vse to kisse before hee take his leaue, or take his 
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leaae before he Idsse, or that it be all one bonnes. It seemes the la-* 
king leaoe is by vsing some speach^ inftieatinglioeaoeof dqiartme : 
the kisse a knitting vp of the fareweU, and as it were a testimoiii- 
all of the licence without which here in England one may not pie* 
siune of conrt^sie to depart, let yong Courtiers decide this coirtro» 
uarsie. One describing his landing vpoo a strange coast, sayd that 
. preposterously* 

When we had dimbde ike ciifi^ and were a ihorey 
Whereas he should haoe said by good order. 

fVhen we were come a there mnd ci^med had the e^fe 
For one must be on land ere he can clime. And as another saidt 

Mj^ dame thai bred me vp and bare me in her wombe. 
Whereas tibe bearing is before the bring^ yp* All your other 
figures of disorder because they rather seeme deformities then 
bewties of language, for so many of them as be notoriously mde* 
cent, and make no good harmony, I pboe them in the Chapter of 
rices hereafter fidlowing. 

CHAP. XIIII. 

OF TOUa FIGUaitt AURICULAR THAT VYORKI BY tURFLUtAet. 

YouB figures auricular that worke by surplusage, such of them 
as be maibniall and of importaunce to the smoe or bewtie of 
your language, I referre tiiem to tiie harmonicall speaches of onu 
tours among the figures rhetoricall, as be those of repetition, and 
iteration or amplification. All other sorts of surplusage, 1 aooompt 
rather vicious then figuratiue, & therefore not melodious as shal« 
be remembred in the chapter of riciosities or fimttie speachas. 

CHAP. XV. 

OF AURICULAR FiaURBI TVORKIirG BT BXCBABOB. 

Bnallage. YouR figures that worke auriadarly by exchai^, were more 
or the obseruable to the Greekes and Latines for tiie brauenesse <sS 

^^L^ **' their language, oner that ours is, and for the muHiplicitie of thefap 
Grammatical! accidents, or yerball aflfects, as I may terrae them, 
that is to say, their diners cases, moodes, tenses, genders, with yaria* 
ble terminations, by reason whereof, they changed not the very 
word,butkept the w<Nrd, and changed the shape of him onely, vsing 
one case for another, or tenae, or person, or gender, or number, 
or moode. We, hauingnosuch varietie of accklents, haue litfle or 

no 
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no Yse of this figure. They called it EnMuge. 

But another sort of exchanife which thej had, and very ptety, BipdUmge. 
we doe likewise rse, not chanfing one word for anotber, by their ^^ ^. 
aK^idents or cases, as the EnaUage .* nor by the places, as the \^Prepo» fS^^^- 
Serous] bat changing their trne construction and application, 
^whereby the sence is qnite pemertedand made Tery absurd; as, he 
tluit should say, for tell me troth and lie not^ Ue me troth andteli not. 
For come dine voith me and stay noty come stay voith me and dine not. 

A certaine piteous louer, to moue his mistres to compassion, 
wrote among other amorous verses, this one. 

Madame^ I set your eyes before wUne woes. 

For, mine woes b^re your eyes, spoken to thUntent to winne 
fiiuonr in her sight. 

But that was pretie of a certaine sonie man of law, that gaue 
his Client but bad councell, and yet found fitult with his fee, and 
said: my fee, good frend, hath deseiued better cousel. Goodmaster, 
quoth the Client, if your selfe had not said so, 1 would neuer haue 
beleeued it : but now I thinke as you doo. The man of law percei* 
uing his error, I tell thee (quoth he) my cousel hath deserued a bet* 
ter fee. Yet of all others was that a most ridiculous, but very true 
exchange, which the yeoman of London vsed with his Sergeant 
at the Mace, who said he would goe into the countrie, and make 
merry a day or two, while his man plyed his busines at home : an \ 
example of it you shall finde in our Enterlude entitukd Lustie ) 
London : the Sergeant, for sparing of hors-hire, said he would goe \ 
with the Carrier <m foote* That b not for your worship, saide his 
yeoman, whereunto the Sergeant replyed. 

/ wot what I meane lohn^ it is for to stay 

And company the knaue Carrier^ for loosing my way. 

The yeoman thinking it good manner to soothe his Sergeant, 
saidagaine, 

/ meane whai I wot Sir, your best is to hie. 
And cmrrie a knaue with you for companies 

Ye see a notorious exchange of the construction, and aj^ca* 
tion of the words in this : / xTvot what I meane ; and I meane whai 
I woty and in the other, company the knaue Carriery and carrie a 
knaue in your company. The Greekes call this figure IHipallage'] 
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the Latins Submutaiioj we in our vulgar may call him the [vnder^ 
change] but I had rather haue him called the iChangeUng] nothing 
at all sweruing from his originally and much more aptly to the 
purpose, and pleasanter to beare in memory : specially for our La- 
dies and pretie mistresses in Court, for whose learning I write, be- 
cause it Is a terme often in their moutbes, ai&d alluding to the opi- 
nion of Nurses, who are wont to say, that the Fayries vse to steale 
the fairest children out of their cradles, and put other ill fituoured 
in their places, which they called chigdii^^s, or E1&: so, if ye 
mark, doeth our Poet, or makex play with his wordes, vsing a wrong 
construction for a rigfat^ and an absud fer a sensifaie^ by manner of 
exchange. 

CHAP. XVL 

OF 80MB OTHBR FIGURES WHICH BBCAU8B TRET SBRUB CHIBFLT TO 
MAKE THB MBBTBR8 TUNABLE AMD MELODIOUS, AND AF- 
FECT MOT THB MIKDE BUT VERT LITTLE, BE PLA- 
CED AMONG THE AURICULAR. 

Omoioiektoriy XuB Greekes ysed a manner of speech or writing in their proses, 
Like luMe ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ clauses, finishing in words of like tune, and might 
be by vsing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which they called OmouAeleton^ and is that wherin they neerest ap- 
proched to our yulgar ryme, and may thus be expressed. 
Weeping creeping baeeching I ouan. 
The loue ai length of Lady Ludan, 
Or thus if we speake in prose and not in roeetre. 
Miichauncei ought not to be lamented^ 
But rather by vvisedome in time preuented : 
For euch miihappei as be remedilesu^ 
To sorrow them it is bat foolishnesse : 
Vet are we all so fray ie of nature j 
As to be greeued with euery displeasure. 
The craking Scotts as the Cronicle reportes at a certaine time 
made this bald rime ypon the English-men. 
Xroff^ beards hartlesse^ 
Painted hoodes vvitlesse : 
Gay coates gracelessCy 
Make all England thriftlesse. 

Which 
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Which is no perfit rime in deede, but clauses finishing' in the 
selfsame tune: for a rime of good simphonie should not conclude 
his concords with one & the same terminant siUaUe^ as lessy Itssy 
less, but with diners and like terminants, as Us, pres, mes, as was 
before declared in the chapter of your cadences, and jour chmses 
in prose should neither finish with the same nor with the like ter* 
minants, but with the contrary as hath bene shewed before in the- 
booke of proportions ; yet many vse it otherwise, neglecting the 
Poeticall harmonic and skill. And th*£arle of Surrej/ with Syr 
Thomas Wyat the most ezcellet makers of their time, more perad- i 
uenture respecting the fitnesse and ponderositie of their wordes 1 
then the true cadence or simphonie, were very licencious in thi» 
point. We call this figure following the originall, the [like loose] 
alluding to th' Archers terme who is not said to finish the feate of 
his shot before he giue the loose, and deliuer his arrow from his 
bow, in which respect we yse to say marke the loose of a thing for 
marke the end of it. 

Ye do by another figure notably aflfect th*eare when ye make Farvmtm, 
euery word of the verse to begin with a like letter, as for example Fi«^S^iikc 
in this verse written in an Epithaphe of our making. letter. 

Time tried his truth his trauailes and his trust, I 

uind time to late tried his integrities ' 

It is a figure much vsed by our common rimers, and doth well 
if it be not too much vsed, for then it ialleth into the vice which 
shalbe hereafter spoken of called Tautologta. 

Ye haue another sort of speach in a maner defectiue because it AM^ndeUm^ 
wants good band or coupling, and is the figure [Asj/ndeton] we ®'' Jhc 
call him [^bose language"] and doth not a litle alter th'eare as thus. ggge. 
I saw it, I said it, I will swear e it. 

Coisar the Dictator vpon the victorie bee obteined against 
Phamax king of Bithinia shewing the celeritie of his conquest, 
wrate home to the Senate in this tenour of speach no lesse swift; 
and speedy then his victorie. 
Veni, vidi, vici, 
I came, I saw, I ouercame. « 

Meaning thus I was no sooner come and beheld them but the 
victorie fell on my side. 

viij 
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Folmndeton^ 

or the 
Coopl^ 
clause. 



ortne 
Long loose. 



A. /T :) 



' The Prince of Oienge for his deuise of Armes in banner dis- 
plajed against the Duke of Aloa and die Spaniards in the Low- 
coontrey vsed the like maner of speach. 

Fro Rege, pro iege^ pro grege^ 

For the kingy for the commoniyfor the countre^ krovei. 
It is a figure to be vsed when we will seeme to make hast, or to 
be earnest, and these examples with a number more be spoken by 
the figure of llose language.'] 

Quite contrary to this ye baue another maner of construction 
which they called [ Polisindetan] we may call him the [couple 
clause] for that euery clause is knit and coupled together with a 
coniunctiue thus. 

Jnd I iavt) ii^ and I iuy it and I 

Will iweare it to be true. 
So might the Poesie of Cassar haue bene alt^ed thus. 

1 came^ and I saw, and louercame. 
One wrote these verses after the same sort. 

For in her mynde no thought there i$^ 

But hovo ihe may be true iwis : 

And tenders thee and all thy heale^ 

And witheth both thy health and vveale : 

And is thine ovone^ and so she sayes^ 

And cares for thee ten thousand wayes. 
Ye haue another numer of q)each drawen out at length and go- 
ing all after one tenure and with an imperfit sence till yon come 
to the last word or yarse which cocludes the whole prenubMs with 
a perfit sence ftfuU pertode, the Greeks calLit/rmtf^, I call him the 
[long loose'] thus appearing in a dittie of Sir lliomas Wyai where 
he describes the diners distempers of his bed. 

The resttesse state renuer of my smart^ 

T%e labours salue increasing my sorrow: 

The bodies ease and troubles of my hart^ 

Quietour of mynde mine vnquietfoe : 

Forgetter ofpaine remembrer of my woCy 

The place of sleepe wherein I do but wake : 

Besprent with teares my bed I thee forsake. 
Ye see here how ye can gather no perfection of sence in all this 

dittie 
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dittietittyecoiiietotiie last vene in these wordes my bed I thee 
forsake. And in another Sonet of Petrarcha vhich was thus En* 
gUshed by the same Sir Thoma$ Wj/iA. 

. If weaker care if eodainepaie coliourj 
^manjf Hgkei with Utile ipeadk to plaine : 
Now ioy now woe^ if they my ioye$ dMaine^ 
For %ope of $mally ffmuck tofeare therefore^ 
Be eigne of hue then do Iloue ageUne. 
Here all the whole sence of the dittie is suspended till ye come 
to the last three wordes, then do Iloue againey which finisheth the 
song with B full and perfit sence. 

When ye will speake giuing eueiy person or thing besides his EpUhetoih 
proper name a qualitie by way of addition wheUier it be of good qJj^i^ 
or of bad it is a figuratiue speach of auditde alteration, so is it also 
ofsenceastosay. 

Fierce Achitleij wise Nestor wilie Ffysses^ 
Diana the chast and thou lonely Venus : 
With thy blind boy that almost neuer misses^ 
But hits our hartes when he leuels at vs. 
Or thus commending the Isle of great Brittaine. 
Albion hugest of Westerne Hands all^ 
Soyle of sweete ayre and of good store: 
God send we see thy glory neuer fatly 
But rather dayly to grow more and more* 
Or as we sang of our Soueraigne Lady giuii^ her these Attri* 
butes besides her proper name. 

Elizabeth regent of the great Brittaine Ile^ 
Honour of all regents and of Queenes. 
But if we speake thus not expressing her proper name Eliza* 
bethy yidel. 

The English Dianoy ike great Brition mayde. 
Then is it not by Epitheion or figure ai Attribution but by the 
figures Antonomasioy ot Periphrasis. 

Ye haue yet another manner of speach when ye will seeme to 
make two of one not thereunto constrained, which thev^bre we p^jy^^- 
caU the %ure of Twynnes, the Greekes Endiadis this. or the 

Not you coy dame yflur lowrs nor your lookes. Tw'*'* ^ 
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Metaphora^ 

or the 
Figure oT 
transporte. 



For [your Umring lookes.'] And as one of our oidinaiy rimess said. 
Of fortune nor her frowning face^ 
I am nothing agast. 
In stead) of [_ fortunes frovming face.'] One prajrsing the Neapo- 
litans for good men at armes, said by the figure of Twynnes thus. 
jt proud people and wise and valiant j 
Fiercely fighting with horses and with barbes : 
By whose provves the Remain Prince did daunt y 
Wild Affricanes and the lawlesse Alarbes : 
The Nubiens marching with their armed cartes j 
And sleaing afarre with venim and with dartesi 
Where ye see this figure of Twynnes twise vsed, once when he 
said horses and barbes for barbd horses : againe when he saith with 
vemm and with dartes for veniraous dartes. 

CHAP. XVI. 

OF THE FIGURES WHICH WB CALL 8BNSABLB, BBCAU8B THEY ALTER 

AND AFFECT THE MINDS BY ALTERATION OF 8BNCB, 

AND FIRST IN SINGLE WORDES. 

The eare hauing receiued his due satisfaction by the auricular 
figures, now must the minde also be serued, with his natorall 
delight by figures sensible such as by alteration of intendmentes 
afiect the courage, and geue a good liking to the conceit. And 
first, single words haue their sence and ynderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, crosse-naming, 
new namii^, change of name. . This will seeme very darke to you, 
vnlesse it be oflierwise explaned more particularly: and first of 
Transport. There is a kinde of wresting of a single word from his 
owne right signification, to another not so naturall, but yet of 
some affinitie or conueniencie with it, as to say, / cannot digest your 
vnh'nde words j for I cannot take them in good part : or as the roan 
of law said, Ifeeleyounoty for I vnderstand not your case, because he 
had not his fee in his hand. Or as another said ijo a mouthy Adno- 
cate, why barkest thou at me so sore ? Or to call the top of a tree, or of 
a hUl, the crowne of a tree or of a hill : for in deede crozone is the 
highest ornament of a Princes head, made like a close garland, or 
els the top of a mans head, where the haire windes about, and be- 
cause such terme b not applyed naturally to a tree, or to a hill, but 

is 
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is transported from a mans head to a hill or tree, therefore it is 
called by metaphorej or the figure of transport. And three causes 
moues vs to Tse this figure, one for necessitie or want of a b^ter 
word, thus : 

As the drie ground that thirstes after a showr 

Seemes to reioyce when it is well iwety 

And speedely brtngsfoorih both grasse andjhwr^ 

Iflacke ofsunne or season doo not let. 
Here for want of an apter and more naturall word to dedare 
the drie temper of the earth, it is said to thirst 8c to reioyce, which 
is ondy proper to lining creatures, and yet being so inuerted, doth 
not so much swerue from the true sence, but that euery man can 
easUie conceiue the meiming thereof. 

Againe, we yse it for pleasure and ornament of our speach, as 
thus in an Epitaph of our owne making, to the honourable me» 
morie of a deere friend, Sir lohn Throgmortony knight, lustice of 
Chester, and a num of many commendable vertues. 

Whom vertue rerde^ enuy hath ouerthrowen 

And lodged full low^ vnder this marble stone: 

Ne neuer were kis values so well knowenj 

Whitest he liued here^ as now that he is gone* 
Here these words, reredy ouerthroweny and lodged^ are inuerted, & 
m^aphoricalfy applyed, not ypon necessitie, but for <Hmament one- 
ly, aifterward againe in these verses. 

No sunne by day that euer saw him rest 

Free from the toyles of his so busie charge^ 

No night that harbourd rankor in his breast^ 

Nor merry moode^ made reason runne at large. 
In these verses the inuersion or meta[Aore, lyeth in these wcvds, 
saWy harbourdy run: which naturally are applyed to lining things^ 
& not to insensible : as, the samite, or the night ; Sc yet they approch so 
neere, & so coueniently, as the speech is thereby made more cmn* 
raendable. Againe, in moe verses of the same Epitaph, thus. 

His head a source of grauitie and sencoy 

His memory a shop of ciuill arte : 

His tongue a streame of sugred eloquencoy 

Wisdowu^ and meekenes lay mingled in his hartCy 

X 
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or the 
Figure of 
abuse. 



Meioniima, 

or the 
Ifboamer. 



In If hich verses ye see that these words, sourccyshopyjludy sugredy 
are inuerted from their owne signification to another, not altoge- 
ther so natnrall, but of much affinitie with it. 

Then also do we it sometimes to enforce a sence and make the 
word more significatiue : as thus, 

/ hurne in loue^ Ifreeie in deadly hate 
Iswimme in hope^ andsinke in deepe dispaire. 

These examples I haue the willinger giue you to set foorth the 
nature and vse of your figure metaphore, which of any other be- 
ing choisly made, is the most commendable and most common. 

But if for lacke of naturall and proper terme or worde we take 
another, neither naturall nor proper and do vntruly applie it to the 
thing which we would seeme to expresse, and without any 
just inconuenience, it is not then spoken by this figure Metaphare 
or of inversion as before, but by plaine abuse, as he that bad his mail 
go into his library and fet him his bowe and arrowes, for in deede 
there was neuer a booke there to be found, or as one should in re«> 
proch say to a poore man, thou raskall knaue, where ras/raff is pro* 
perly the hunters terme giuen to young deere, leane & out of sea- 
son, and not to people : or as one said very pretily in this verse. 
/ lent my loue to iosscj and gaged my life in vaine. 

Whereas this worde lent is properly of mony or some such 
other thing, as men do commonly borrow, for vse to be repayed 
againe, and being applied to loue is vtterly abused, and yet very 
commendably spoken by vertue of this figure. For he that loueth 
and is not beloued againe, bath no lesse wrong, than he that len- 
deth and is neuer repayde. 

Now doth this vnderstanding or secret conceyt reach many 
Umes to the only nomination of persons or things in their names, 
as of men, or mountaines, seas, countries and such like, in which re-^ 
sped the wrog naming^ or otherwise naming of ihem then is due, 
oarieth not onely an alteration of sence but a necessitie of intend-* 
ment figuratiuely, as when we cal loue by the name of Fenusy flesh-- 
ly lust by the name of Cupidy bicause they were supposed by the 
auncient poets to be authors and kindlers of loue and lust : Fi//- 
cane for fire, Ceres for bread : Bacchus for wine by the same rea- 
son ; also if one should say to a skilfuU craftesman knowen for a 

glutton 
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glnttmi or common drunkard, that bad spent allliis goodg on riot 
and delicate fiure. 

T%y hands they made thee richy thypaliai made theepoore. 

It is ment, his trauaile and arte made him wedfliie, his riotous 
life had made him a beggar : and as one that boasted of his house- 
keeping, said that neuer a jeare passed ouer his head, that he drank 
not in his house euery moneth fbure tonnes of beere, & one hogs* 
head of wine, meaning not the caskes or vessek, but that quantitie 
which they conteyned. These and such other speaches, where ye 
take the name of the Author for the thing it selfe ; or the thing co« 
teining, for that which is contained, & in many other cases do as it 
were wrong name the person or the thing. So neuerthelesse as it 
may be vnderstood, it b by the figure tneionymiay or misnamer. 

And if this manner of naming of persons or things be not by Jntonomatia, 
way of misnaming as before, but by a conuenient diffsrence, and quJI^® 
such as b true or esteemed and likely to be true, it is then called 
not metonimiay but antonomasiay or the Sumamer, (not the misna« 
mer, which might extend to any other thing aswell as to a person) 
as he that would say : not king Philip of Spaioe, but the Westeme 
king, because his dominio lieth the furdest West of any Christen 
prince : and the French king the great ValloiSy because so b the 
name of his house, or the Queene of England, The maiden Queene^ 
for that b her hiest peculiar among all the Queenes of the- 
worid, or as we said in one of our PartheniadeSy the Btyion mat/de^ \ 

because sheb the most great and famous mayden of all Brittayne : 
thus, 

But in chaste stile j am borne as Iweene < 
To fflazofifoorth the Brytton mt^den Queene. 

So did our forefathers call Henry the firsts Beauderke^ Edmund 
Ironside J Richard cceur de lion : Edward the Confessor^ and we of 
her Maiestie Elisabdh the peasible. 

Then also b the sence figuratiue when we deuise a new nameOiuMMiflpetay 
to any thing consonant, as neere as we can to the nature thereof, ^^' ^® 
Bsios&j ijuuhmg of ItghimngyClashtngof blades f clinking of fetiersy 
chinking of num/: 8c as the poet Virgilsaid of the sounding a trum- 
pet, ta^raAant^ tarataniaray or as we giue special names to the voi- 
ces of dombe beasts, as to say, a horse neigheth, a ly o brayes, a swim 
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grants, a hen cacUetb, a dogge bo\¥l^, and a hundreth rao such 

new names as any roan hath lib^ie to deuise, so it be fittie {at the 

thuig which he coiiets to expresse. 

EpUheton, Yonr EpHheian or qualifier ^ whereof we spake before, placing 

O °V' fi* '^™ among the figures auricular^ now because he semes also to al- 

therwise the ter and enforce the sence, we wiU say somewhat more of him in 

figure of At- this place, and do conclude that he must be apt anil proper for the 

thing he id added ynto, & not disagreable or repugnant, as one that 

said 9 darkedisdainej and miserable pride yyetj absurdly, for disdame 

or disdained things cannot be said darke, but rather bright and 

cleere, because they be beholden and much looked ypon, and pride 

is rather enuied then pitied or miserable, ynlesse it be in Christian 

charitie, which helpeth not the terme in this case. Some of our vuU 

gar writers take great pleasure in gluing Epithets and do it almost 

to euery word which may receiue them, and should not be so, yea 

though they were neuer so propre and apt, for sometimes wordes 

sufiiered to go single, do giue greater sence and grace than words 

qualiified by attributions do. 

But the sence is much altered & the hearers conceit stran^y en* 

MetaUptU. tangled by the figure Meialepsisy which I call ihefarfei^ as when 

^^^^ we had raiher fetch a word a great way off the to yse one nerer had 

to expresse the matter aswel & plainer. And it seemeth the deuiser 

<^this figure, had a desire to please women rather then men: for 

we Tse to say by manner of Prouerfoe : things fiirrefet and deaie 

bought are good for Ladies : so in this manner of speach we yse it| 

leaping oner the heads of a great many words, we take one that is 

furdest off, to ytter our naatter by : as Medea cursing hir first ac* 

quaintance with prince lasan^ who had yery ynkindly fi^rsaken 

her, said : 

Woe worth the mountaine that the tnaste bare 
JVhich was thejirst causer. of all fMf eare. 
Where she might asweU haue said, woe worth our first mee- 
tii^, or woe worth the time that lason arriued with his ship at my 
fathers cittie in Colchosy when he tooke me away with him, & not 
sofarre off as to curse the moimtaine that bare the pinetree, that 
made the mast, that bare the sailes, that the ship sailed with, which 
caried her away. A pleasant Gentleman came into a Ladies nur- 
sery, 
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aery, and saw her for ber cnme pleasare rocldiig oi her yoimg 
ehild in the cradle, and sayd to her: 

/ speake it Madame without «njf mocke^ 

Many a such cradell may I §ee you rocke* ^ 

Gods passion houraon said she, would thou haue me beave mo \ 
children yet, no Madame quoth the Gentleman, but I would haue 
you liue loi^, that ye might the bettar pleasure your firiendi, for 
lus meaning was that as eueiy cradle signified a new borne childe,^ 
& euery chUd the leasure of one yeares birth, & many yeares a log: 
life : ao. by wishing her to rocke many cradeb of her owne, he 
wished her long life. VirgillmAi 

Post mult Oi mea regna videm mirabor arittat. 
Thus in English. 

j(fter many a stubble shall I come 

And wonder at the sight of my kingdome. 
By stubble the Poet vnderstoode yeares, for haruests come but 
(Hice euery yeare, at least wayes with ys in JEurqpe. This is qpokea 
by the figure of &rre-fet. Metalepsis. 

And one notable meane to affect the minde, is to inforoe the E$nphati$. 
sence of any thing by a word of more than ordinaiy efficacie, and ^^ ^^ 
neuertheles is not apparant, but as it were, secretly implyed, as he 
that said thus of a fidre Lady. 

O rare beautioy 6 grace j and curtesie. 
And by a very euill man thus. 

O sinne it se{fey not wretch^ but wretchedness 
Whereas if he had said thus, Ogratiousy courteous and beautifuU 
woman: and, 052>i/i^//tfnJ2Dre/i:AeJm^itliadbeneallto(Hieeffecty 
yet not with such force and efficacie, to speake by the denomina- 
tiue, as by the thing it selfe. 

As by the former figure we yse to enforce our sence, so by ano- 
ther we temper our sence with wordes of such modeiatioiiy 
as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in deede, and is by the 
figure Liptotey which therefore 1 call the Moderator ^ and becomes ijU,tote. 
ys many times better to speake in that sort quallified, than if we or the 
spake it by more forcible termes, and neuertheles is equipolent in ^^*'***'"''* 
sence, thus. 

/ know you hate me noty nor with me any ill. 
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ParadUutok, 
I or the 

; Curry fiwicU. 



MeMSf 
or the 
Disahler. 



or the 
Ahbaser. 



Synecdoehef 

or the 
Fi^reof 
quick con- 
ceite. 



Meaning in deede that be loued him very well and deaielj, and 
yet the words doe not expresse so much, though thejr purport so 
much. Orif you would say, 1 am not ignorant, for I know well 
inough. Such a man is no foole, meaning in deede that he is a very 
wiseman« 

But if such moderation of words tend to iBattery, or soothing, 
or excusing, it is by the figure ParadiastoUy which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the Curfy^faudly as when we make the best c^ 
a bad thing, or tume a signification to the more plausible sence : as, 
to call an ynthrift, a liberall Gentleman : the foolish-hardy, valiant 
or couragious: the niggard, thriftie: a great riot, or outrage, an 
youthfull pranke, and such like termes : moderating and abating 
the force of the matter by craft, and for a pleasing purpose, as i^ 
peareth by these yerses of ours, teaching in what cases it may com- 
mendably be ysed by Courtiers. 

But if you diminish and abbase a thing by way of spight or mal- 
lice, as it were to depraue it, such speach is by the figure Meiosis or 
the disabler spoken of hereafter in the place of sententious figures. 
A great mountaine as bigge as a molehill^ 
A heauy burthen per d^^ as a pound of f ethers. 

But if ye abase your thing or matter by ignorance or errour in 
the choise of your word, then is it by vicious maner of speach cal- 
led Tapinosisy whereof ye shall haue examples in the chapter of 
vices hereafter folowing. 

Then againe if we vse such a word (as many times we doe) by 
which we driue the hearer to conceiue more or lesse or beyond cnr 
oiheiwise then the letter expresseth, and it be not by vertue of the 
former figures Metaphore and Abase and the rest, the Greeks then 
call it Synecdoche J theLatines sub inteUectio or vnderstanding, fat by 
part we are enforced to vnderstand the whole, by the whole part, 
l^-manythings one thing, by one, many, by a thing precedent, a 
thitig consequent, and generally, one thing out of another by ma* 
ner of contrariety to the word which is spoken, aliud ex alioj which 
because it seemeth to aske a good, quick, and pregnant capacitie, 
and is not for an ordinarie or dull wit so io do, I chose to call him 
the figure not onely of conceit after the Greeke originall, but also 
of quick conceite. As for example we will giue none because we 

will 
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will speake of him againe in another place, where he is ranged 
amcHig the figures sensable apperteining to clauses. 

CHAP. XVIll. 

OP IBN8ABLI FIOUSBI ALTBRIMO AMD IFFBCTINO TBI MTNDB BT ALTBR- 
ATIOW OP IBMCB OR INTENDBMBNTS IN WHOLB CLAUSBS OR IPBACUBS. 

As by the last remembred figures the sence of single wordes is 
altered, so by these that follow is that of whole and entier 
speach : and first by the Courtly figure AUegoria^ which is when 
we speake one thing and thinke another, and that our wordes and 
our meanings meete not. The yse of this figure is so large, and his 
yertne of so great efficacie as it is supposed no man can pleasantly 
vtter and perswade without it, but in eflfect is sure neuer or very 
sddome to thriue and prosper in the worid, that cannot skilfuUy 
put in vre, in somuch as not onely euery common Courtier, but 
also the grauest counsellour, yea and the mort noble and wisest 
Prince of them all are many times enforced to vse it, by example 
(say they) of the great Emperour who had it ysually in his mouth 
to say, Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare. Of this figure there- 
fore which for his duplicitie we call the figure of ^false semblani 
or dissimulation] we will speake first as of the chief ringleader 
and captaine of all other figures, either in the Poeticall or orato- 
rie science. 

And ye shall know that we may dissemble, 1 meane speake il^orm, 
otherwise then we thinke, in earnest asweli as in sport, ynder couert -.^^ ^«^ 
and darke termes, and in learned and apparant speaches, in shint fy^ gem* 
sentences, and by long ambage and circumstance of wordes, and l>Iu)t. 
finally asweli when we lye as when we tell truth. To be short eue- 
ry speach wrested from his owne naturall signification to another 
not altogether so naturall is a kinde of dissimulation, because the 
wordes beare contrary countenaunce to th'intent. But properly 
8c in his principall vertue AUegoria is when we do speake in sence 
translatiue and wrested from the owne signification, neuerthelesse 
applied to another not altogether contrary, but hauing much 
coueniencie with it as before we said of the luetaphore : as for ex- 
ample if we shotild call the common wealth, a shippe ; the Prince 
a Pilot, the Counsellours mariners, the stormeswarres, the calme 
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and Ihauen] peace, this is spoken all in all^^e : and because such 
inuersi(m of sence in one single worde is by the figure Metaphore^ 
of whom we spake before, and this manner of inuersion exten- 
ding to whole and large speaches, it maketh the figure dUegorie tf» 
be called a long and perpetuall Metaphore. A noble man after a 
whole yeares absence from his ladie, sent to know how she did, and 
whether she remayned afiected toward him as she was when he 
left her* 

Louefy Ladg I long full sore io heare^ 
If jfe remaine the same^ I left you the Uut yeare. 
To whom she answered in allegoric other two verses : 
My louing Lorde I will well that ye wiit^ 
The thred i$ tpon^ that neuer shall vntwist. 
Meanii^, that her loue was so stedfi»t and oostant toward him 
as no time or occasion could alter it . VirgiU in his shepeherdly 
poemes called Eglogues vsed as rusticall but fit allegoric for the 
purpose thus: 

Claudite iam riuotpueri tat prat a biberunt. 
Which I English thus : 

Stop vpyour streaiHes (my lads) the medes haue drunk therjUl. 

As much to say, leaue of now, yee haue talked ai the matter 

inough : for the shepheards guise in many places is by opening cer- 

taine sluces to water their pastures, so as when they are wet inough 

they shut them againe : this aj^cation is full AUc^ricke* 

Ye haue another manner of Allegoric not fuU, but mixt, as he 
that wrate thus : 

The cloudes of care haue coured all my coBtCj 
T%e ttormes of strife^ do threaten to appeare : 
The waues ofwocy wherein my th^ is teste. 
Haue broke the banksy where lay my life so deere. 
Chippes of ill chance j arefaUen amidst my choise^ 
To mar re the minde that mentfor to reioyce. 
I call him not a lull All^;orie, but mixt, bicausehe discouers 
withall what the cloudy stormcy 2z)at/e,andthe rest are, which in a full 
allegoric should not be discouered, but left at large to the readers 
iudgement and coniecture. 
We dissemble agabe ynder couert and darke speaches, when 

we 
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we speake by way of riddle (Enigma) of wliich theflenoeGiii hardly Enigma. 
be picked out, but by the parties ownc assoile, as he that said : « ^^^ 

It it mjf mother well I wot^ 

And jfet the daughter that I begot. 
Meaning it by the ise which is made of froflEen water, the same 
being molten by the snnne or fire, makes water againe. 

My moflier had an old woma in her nurserie, who in the winter 
nights would put vs forth many prety ridles, whereof this is one : 

/ haue a thing and rough it is 

And in the midst a hole I wis: 

There came a ^9ng man with his ginne^ 

And he put it a han(ffull in. 
The good old Gentlewoman would tell ys that w^re children 
how it was meant by a furd glooue. Some other naughtie body 
would peraduenture haue construed it not halfe so mannerly. 
The riddle is pretie but that it holdes too much of the Cachempba- 
ton or foule speach and may be drawen io a reprobate sence. 

We dissemble after a sort, when we speake by comon prouerbs, Farimioj 
CNT, as we Yse to call them, old said sawes, as thus : Prouerb 

As the olde cocke crowes so doeth the chick : 

A bad Cooke that cannot his owns fingers lick. 
Meaning by the first, that the young leame by the olde, either 
to be good or euill in their behauiours: by the second, tlmtheis 
not to be counted a wise man, who being in authority, and hauing 
the administration of many good and great things, will not seme 
his owne tume and his friends whilest he may, & many such pro- 
uerbiall speeches : as, Totnesse is turned French, for a strange altera- 
tion : Skarborow warning , for a sodaine commandement, allowing 
no respect or delay to bethinke a man of his busines. Note neuer« 
thelesse a diuersitie, for the two last examples be prouerbs, the two 
first prouerbiall speeches. 

Ye doe likewise dissemble, when ye speake in derision or raoc* ironta^ 
kerie, & that may be many waies : as sometime in sport, sometime or the 
in earnest, and priaily, and apertly, and pleasantly, and bitterly: "* "^ 
but first by the figure IrofftOj which we call the dtye mock: as he that ;« -: 
said to a bragging Ruffian, that threatened he would kill and slay, 
no doubt you are a good man of your hands : or, as it was said by 
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a French kiag, to one that praide his reward, shewing how he had 
bene cut in the face at a certain battell fought in his seruice : ye may 
see, quoth the king, what it is to mnne away & looke backwards. 
And as Alphomo king of Naples, said to one that profered to take 
his ring when he washt before dinner, this wil serue ahoiher well : 
meaning that the Gentleme had another time take the, & because 
the king forgot to aske for them, neuer restored his ring againe. 
Sareammuf Or when we deride with a certaine seueritie, we may call it the 
Bitter taunt ^^^^ taunt [Sarcasmus] as Charles the fift Emperour aunswered 
the Duke of Arskot, beseeching him recompence of seruice done 
at the siege of Renty, against Henry the French king, where the 
Duke was taken prisoner, and afterwurd escaped clad like a Colli* 
ar. Thou wert taken, quoth the-Emperour, like a coward, and sca« 
pedst like a Colliar, wherefore get thee home and line ypon thine 
owne. Or as king Henry the eight said to one of his priuy cham- 
ber, who sued for Sir Anthony Mowse^ a knight of Norfolke that his 
Maiestie would be good vnto him, for that he was an ill begger. 
Quoth the king againe, if he be ashamed to^b^, we are ashamed io 
gene. Or as Charles the fift Emperour, hauing taken in bottaile 
John Frederike Duke of Saxon, with the Lantgraue of Hessen and 
others : this Duke being a man of monstrous bignesse and corpu- 
lence, after the Emperor had seene the priMmers, said to those that 
were about him, I haue gone a hunting many times, yet neu^ 
tooke I such a swine before. 
AMteimus. Or when we speake by manner of pleasantery, or mery skoffie, 
M rr ^Mofe.*^ is, by a kinde of mock, whereof the aence is farre fet, & with- 
Otherwise out any gall or ofience. The Greekes call it [Asteismus^ we may 
the ciuill terme it the ciuill iest, because it is a mirth very fiill of ciuUitie, ai^ 
such as the most ciuill men doo vse. As Caio said to one that had 
geuen him a good knock on the head with a long peece of tim- 
ber he bare on his shoulder, and then bad him beware : what (quoth 
Caio) wQt thou strike me againe i for ye know, a warning should 
be geuen bdbre a man haue receiued harme, and not after. And as 
king Edward the sixt, being of young yeres, but olde in wit, saide 
to one of his priuie chamber, who sued for a pardon for one that 
was condemhed for a robberie, telling the king that it was but a 
small trifle, not past sixteene shillings matter which he had taken : 

quoth 
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quoth the king againe, bat I warrant you the feUow was sorrie it 
bad not bene sixteene pound : meaning how the malefiictorB in- 
tent wasas euill in that trifle, as if it had bene a greater summe oi 
money. In these examples if ye marice there is no griefe or o&rcq 
mbistred as in those other before, and yet are very whtie, and 
spoken in plaine derisi(Hi. 

The Emperor Charles the fift was a man of very few words^ 
and de%hted littte in talke. Hb brother king Ferdinando being a 
man of more pleasant discourse, sitting at the table with him, said, 
I pray your Maiestie be not so silent, but let ys talke a little. What 
n^e that brother, quoth the Emperor, since you haue words 
enough for vs both. 

Or when we giue a mocke with a scomefull countenance as in 
some smiling sort looking aside or by drawing the lippe awry, 
or shrinking yp the nose ; the Greeks called it Miderismugy we Micterimus. 
may terme it a fleering frumpe, as he that said to one whose or the 
wordes he beleued not, no doubt Sir of that. Thb fleering frumpe ^^"^^ 
b one of the Courtly graces of hicke the scomer^ 

Or when we deride by plaine and fiat contradictiott, as he thai jntiphratis. 
saw a dwarfe go in the streete said to his companion Uiat walked or ^^ 
with him : See yonder gyant : and to a Negro or woman Uadbe* ^^' 

moore, ui good sooth ye are a fitire one, we may call it the broad 
floute. 

Or when ye giue a mocke vnder smooth and lowly wordes as 
he that hard one call him all to nought and say, thou art sure to be 
hanged ere thou dye : quoth th'other very soberly. SirlknowyOur 
maistership speakes but in iest, the Greeks call it (chariefUismm)^'^^^*^^' 
we may call it the priuy nippe, or a myld and appeasing mockery : p^fj^ j^^^^ 
all these be souldiers to the figure allegoria and fi^t vnder the 
banner of dissimulation. 

Neuerthelesse ye haue yet two or three other figures that smatch Hiperbole. 
a spice of the same false semblant^ but in another scnrt and maner of ^^^ ^® , 
phrase, whereof one is when we speake in the superlatiue and be- otherwise * 
yond the limites of credit, that is by the figure which the Greeks ^^^ ^ 
call Hiperbole J the Latines Demeniiens or the lying figure. I for his ^^^ ^^* 
immoderate ezcesse cal him the ouer reacher right with his origi- 
nall or [lowdlyaf\ & me thinks not amisse : now whe 1 speake that 
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which neither I my selfe thinke to be true, nor would haue any 
other body beleeue, it must needs be a great dissimulation, because 1 
meane nothing lesse then that I speake, and this maner of speach 
is vsed, when either we would greatly aduaimce or greatly abase 
the reputation of any thmg or person, and must be vsed very dis- 
creetly, or els it will seeme odious, for although a prayse or other 
report may be allowed beyod credit, it may not be beyod all mea- 
sure, specially in the proseman, as he that was speaker in a Pfeirlia- 
ment crf^ king Henri/ the eights raigne, in his Oration which ye 
know is of ordinary to be made before the Prince at the first as- 
sembly of both houses, would seeme to prayse his Maiestie thus. 
What should I go about to recite your Maiesties innumerable 
vertues, euen as much as if I tooke vpon me to number the starres 
of the skie, or to tell the sands of the sea. This Hyperbole was both 
'oUraJidem and also vUra modum^ and therefore of a graue and wise 
Counsellour made the speaker to be accompted a grosse flatte- 
ring foole : peraduenture if he had vsed it thus, it had bene better, 
and neuertbelesse a lye too, but a more moderate lye and no lesse to 
the purpose of the kings commendation, thus. I am not able with 
any wordes sufficiently to expresse your Maiesties regall vertues, 
your kingly merites also towardes vs your people and realme are 
so exceeding many, as your prayses therefore are infinite, your ho- 
nour and renowne euerlasting : And yet all this if we shall mea- 
sure it by the rule of exact veritie, is but an vntruth, yet a more 
ckanely commendation then was maister Speakers. Neuertbelesse 
as 1 sayd before if we fall a praysing, specially of our mistresses 
rertue, bewtie, or other good parts, we be allowed now and then to 
ouer-reach a little by way of comparison as he that said thus in 
prayse of his Lady. 

Giue place ye louert here before^ 

That ipent your boasts and braggs in vaine : 

My Ladies bewtie passeth morcy 

The best of your I dare well sayne : 

Then doth the sunne the candle lights 

Or brightest day the darkest night » 

And as a certaine noble Grentlewoman lameting at the vnkind- 
nesse of her louer said very pretily in this figure. 

But 
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But iince it wilt no better be^ 

M^ teares shail neuer blin : 

To moi$t the earth in iuch degree^ 

That I may drowne therein : 

That by my death all men may say, 

Lo weemen are as true as they. 
Then haue ye the figure Periphrasisy holding somewhat of the Peripkrasis, 
dissebler, by reason of a secret intent not appearing by the words, Fiicura ot am'- 
as when we go about the bush, and will not in one or a few words bage. 
expresse that thing which we desire to haue knowen, but do chose 
rather to do it by many words, as we our selues wrote of our Soue* 
raigne Lady thus : 

Whom Princes serue^ and Realmes obay^ 

And greatest of Bryton kings begot : 

She came abroade euen yesterday ^ 

When such as saw her^ knew her not. 
And the rest that followeth, meaning her Rfaiesties person, 
which we would seemetohide leaning her name vnspok^i to the 
intent the reader should gesse at it : neuerthelesse ypon the matter 
did, so manifestly disclose it, as any simple iudgement might easily 
perceiue by whom it was meat, that is by Lady Elizabelhy Queene 
of England and daughter to king Hemy the eighty and therein 
resteth the dissimulation. It is one of the gallantest figures among the 
poetes so it be vsed discretely and in his right kinde, but many of 
these makers that be not halfe their craftes maisters, do very often 
abuse it and also many waies. For if the Uiing or person they go 
about to describe by circumstance, be by the writers improuidence 
otherwise bewrayed, it looseth the grace of a figure, as he that said : 
The tenth of March when Aries receiuedy 
Dan Phctbus rates into his horned hed. 
Intending to describe the spring of the yeare, which euery man 
knoweth of himselfe, hearing the day of March named : the verses 
be very good the figure nought worth, if it were meant in Peri* 
phrase for the matter, that is the season of the yeare which should 
haue bene couertly disclosed by ambage, was by and by blabbed 
out by naming the day of the mcmeth, & so the purpose of the fi- 
gure disapointed, peraduenture it had bin better to haue said thus : 
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The month and date when Aries reeeiudy 
Dan Phmbus raiee into his horned head. 
For now there remaineth for the Reader somewhat to stiidie 
and gesse ypon, and yet the spring time to the fearaed iudgement 
sufficiently expressed* 
The Noble Earle of Surrey wrote thus : 

In winters iust retumoy when Boreas gan his raigne^ 
And euer^ tree vndoihed him fast as nature taught theplaine, 
\ I would faine learne of some good maker, whether the Earle 
spake this in figure of Periphrase or not, for mine owne opinion I 
ihinke that if he ment to describe the winter season, he would not 
haue disclosed it so broadly, as to say winter at the first worde, for 
that had bene against the rules of arte, and without any good 
iudgement : which in so learned & excellent a personage we ought 
not to suspect, we say therefore that for winter it is no Periphrase 
but language at large : we say for all that, hauing regard to the se- 
cond verse that followeih it is a Periphrase^ seeming that thereby 
he intended to shew in what part of the winter his loues gaue him 
anguish, that is in the time which we call the fall of the leafe, which 
b^ins in the moneth of October, and stands very well with the 
figure io be vttered in that sort notwithstanding winter be named 
before, for winter hath many jparts : such namely as do not shake 
of the leafe, nor vndoth the trees as here is mencioned : thus may 
ye iudge as I do, that this noble Erie wrate excdlently wdl and to 
purpose. Moreouer, when a maker will seeme to vse circumlocu- 
tion to set forth any thing pleasantly and figuratiuely, yet no lesse 
phdne to a ripe reader, then if it were named expresly , and whoi all 
is done, no man can perceyue it to be the thing intended. Thb is a 
foule ouersight in any writer as did a good fellow, who weening 
to shew his cunning, would needs by periphrase expresse the 
leahne of Scotland in no lesse then eight verses, and when he had 
said all, no num could imagine it to be spoken of Scotland : and 
did besides many other faults in his verse, so deadly belie the mat- 
ter by his descriptio, as it would pitie any good maker to heare it. 
Sjfneehdoehe. Now for the shutting vp of this Chapta^, will 1 remember you 
Fiffureof further of that manner of speech which the Greekes call St/uecdo^ 
quick con- chcy and we the figure of [quicke conceit e} who for the reasons be- 
fore 
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fore alledged, may be put vnder the speeches aUegorkaUy because of 
tbe darjcenes and duplicitie oi his sence : as when one would tdl 
me how the French king was ouerthrowen at 3aint Quintans, I 
am enforced to think that it was not the king himseUe in person, 
but the Constable of Fraunce with the French kings power. Or if 
one would say, the towne of Andwerpe were famished, it is not so 
to be taken, but of ihe people of the towne of AiHlwerp, and this 
conceit being drawen aside, and (as it were) from one thing to ano« 
ther, it encombers the minde with a certaine imagination what it 
may be that is meant, and not expressed : as he that said to a young 
gentlewoman, who was in her chamber making her selfe vnready. 
Mistresse will ye geue me leaue t0 vnlace your peticote, meaning 
(perchance) the other thing that might follow such vnlasing. In • 
the olde time, whosoeuer was allowed to vndoe his Ladies girdle, 
he might lie with her all night : wherfore the taking of a womans 
maydenhead away, was said to vndoo her girdle. Virgineam du9oU 
uit zananiy saith the Poet, conceiuing out of a thing precedent, a 
thing subsequent. This may suffice for the knowledge of this fi- 
gure [^quicke conceit.'] 

CHAP. XIX. 

or FIOORBt SBMTBIITlOUt, OTHERWItB CAJXBD RHBTORICALL. 

No^ if our presupposall be true, that the Poet is of all other 
the most auncient Orator, as he that by good & pleasant per- 
swasions first reduced the wilde and beastly people into publicke 
societies and ciuilitie of life, insinuating vnto them, vnder fictions 
with sweete and coloured speeches, many wholesome lessons and 
doctrines, then no doubt there is nothing so fitte for him, as to be 
furnished with all the figures that be Rhetorically and such as do 
most beautifie language with eloquence & sententiousnes. Ther- 
fbre since we haue already allowed to our maker his auricular fi- 
gures, and also his sensablcy by which all the words and clauses of 
his meeters are made as well tunable to the eare, as stirring to the 
minde, we are now by order to bestow vpon him those other fi- 
gures which may execute both offices, and all at once to beautifie 
and geue sence and sententiousnes to tlie whole language at large. 
So as if we should intreate our maker to play also the Orator, imd 
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whether ii be to pleade, or to praise, or to aduise, that in all three 
cases he may ytter, and also perswade both copiously and yehe* 
mently. 

And your figures rhethoricaU, besides their remembred oidinarie 
yertuesi that is^ sentetiousnes, & copious amplification, or enlarge* 
ment of language, doe also conteine a certaine swe^ and mdo- 
dious manner of speech, in which respect, they may, after a sort^ 
be said aurietilar : because the eare is no lesse rauisbed with their 
currant tune, than the mind is with their sententiousnes. For the 
eare is properly but an instrument oi conueyanoe for the minde, 
to apprehend the sence by the sound. And our speech is made' me- 
lodious or harmonicall, not ondy by strajmed tunes, as those of 
Mustek f but also by choise of smoothe words : and thus^ or thusy 
marshalling them in their comeliest construction and order, and 
aswell by sometimes sparing, sometimes spending them more or 
lesse liberally, and carrying or transporting of them farther off or 
neerer, setting them with sundry relations, and variable formes, 
in the ministery and yse of words, doe breede no Iktie alteration in 
man. For to say trnely, what ek is man but his minde i which, 
whosoeuer haue skil to compasse, and make yeelding and fiexible, 
what may not he commaund the body to perfburme ? He there- 
fore that hath vanquished the minde of man, hath made the grea- 
test and most glorious conquest. But the minde is not assailable 
vnlesse it be by sensible approches, whereof the audible is of grea- 
test force for instruction or discipline : the visiUe, for apprdiension 
of exterior knowledges as the Philosopher saith. Therefore the 
well tuning of your words and clauses to the delight of (he eare, 
maketh your information no lesse plausible to the minde than to 
the eare : no though you filled them with neuer so much sence and 
sententiousness. 1 hen also must the whole tale (if it tende to per- 
swasion) beare his iust and reasonable measure, being rather with 
the largest, than with the scarcest. For like as one or two drops of 
water perce not the flint stone, but many and of%en droppings 
doo : so cannot a few words (be they neuer so pithie or sententi- 
ous) in all cases and to all manner of mindes, make sodeqie an im- 
pression, as a more multitude of words to the purpose discreetely, 
and without superfluitie vttered : the minde being no lesse vanqui- 
shed 
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shod with a large bade of speech, than the Kmmes are i?ith heauie 
' burden. Sweetenes of speech, sentence, and amplification, arether- 
fore necessarie to an excellent Orator and Poet, ne may in no vise 
be spared from any of them. 

And first of all others yoar figure that worketh by iteration or 
repetition of one word or clause doth much alter and aflfi^ the 
eare and also the mynde of the hearer, and therefixe is counted 
a very braue figure both with the Poets and rhetoriciens, and this 
repetition may be in seuen sortes. 

Repetition in the first degree we call the figure of Report ac« Anaphora^ 
cording to the Greeke originall, and is when we make one word p?^ ^^^ . 
begin, and as they are wont to say, lead the daunce to many verses Rq^n.^ 
in sute, as thus. 

To thinke on death it is a miierie^ 
To thinke on life it it a vanitie : 
To thinke on the world verily it iiy 
To thinke that heare man hath no perJU blitte. 
And this writte by Sir Walter Raleigh of his greatest mistresse 
in most excellent verses. 

In vayne mine eyes in vaine you wait your tearety 
In vayne my sight the emokei of my despairei : 
In vayne you search th^ earth and heauens aboue^ 
In vayne ye seeke^ for fortune keeps my loue. 
Or as the buffon in our enterlude called Lustie London said very j 

knaubhly and like himselfe. 

Many a f aire lasse in London towne. 
Many a bavvdie basket borne vp and downe : 
Many a broker in a thrid bare gowne. 
Many a bankrowte scarce worth a erowne. 

In London. 
Ye haue another sort of repetition quite contrary to the ' (of "Antistrophe, 
mer when ye make erne word finish many verses in sute, and ^^^n^ ^ 
which is harder, to finish many clauses in the middest of your tunie. 
verses or dittie (for to make th^n finish the verse in our vulgar it 
should hinder the rime) and because I do finde few of our English 
makers vse this figure, I haue set you down two litle ditties which 
our selues in our yonger yeares played vpon tiie Antistrophey for so 
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it ike ^goies name in Greeke : one vpon the mutable loue of a 
Ladjr, another ypon the meritorious loue of Christ our Sauiour, 
thus* 

Her lowly lookei, that gaue life to my louey 
With ipitefull speach^ cuntneue and crueltie : 
She kild my louCy let her rigour remouoy 
Her cherefull lights andepeachet of pitie 
Reuiue my loue : anone with great diidaine^ 
She ihunnei my louoj and qfter by a traine 
She Meekei my loue^ and saith the louet me moitj 
But teing her loue^ $o lightly wonne and hit : 
I longd not for her loue^ for well I thought y 
Firme i$ the louoy if it be as it ought. 

The second ypon the merites of Christes passion toward man- 
kind, thus, 

Our Christ the ionne of Oody chief authour of all goody 
Was he by his allmighty that first created man : 
And with the costly pricoy of his most precious bloudy 
He that redeemed man : and by his instance wan 
Grace in the sight ofGody his onely father deare^ 
And reconciled man : and to make man his peere 
Made himseffe very man : brief to conclude the cascy 
T%is Christ both God and many he all and onely is : 
The man brings man to God and to all heauens blisse. 

The Greekes call this figure Antistrophcy the Latines, conuersioy 

I following the originall call him the countertumcy because he tumes 

counter in the middest of euery meetre. 

Take me the two former figures and put them into one, and it 

Synplo^ is that which the Greekes call sj/mplochey the Latines complexion 

figure of re- ^^ conduplicatioy and is a maner of repetition, when one and the 

pfie. selfe word doth begin and end many verses in sute & so wrappes 

yp both the fcmner figures in one, as he that sportingly complained 

of his vntrustie mistresse, thus. 

Who made me shentfor her hues sake f 

Myne owne mistresse. 
Who would not seeme my part to take, 
Myne owne mistresse^ 

TFhai 
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fVhat made mefint so well content 

Her curtesies 
What mttkei me now to More repent 
Her crueltie» 
The Greekes name this figare Sjfmplochey the Latiiis Cbmplexio^ 
perchaunce for that he seemes to hold in and to wrap yp tfie yer« 
ses by reduplication, so as nothing can fell out. I had rather call 
him the figare of replie. 

Ye haue another sort oi repetition when with the worde by Anadhlotu, 
which yoa finish your verse, ye b^inne the next verse with the pJjjL^i. 
same, as thus : 

Comforte it is for man to haue a wtfey 
Wife chast^ and wise^ and lowly all her life. 
Or thus : 

Vour beutie was the cause of myjirstlouej 
Looue while I liucy that I may sore repent* 
The Greeks call this figure AnaOplosis, I call him the Redouble 
as the (Mriginall beares. 

Ye haue an other sorte of repetition, when ye make one worde Ep<makpsu^ 
both beginne and end your verse, which therefore I <^ ^^ *l<>w ^^^Jj^^j. 
retoume, otherwise the Eccho sound, as thus : otherwise^ 

Much must he he belouedy that loueth muchy ^« ^"^ r^ 

Feare many must he needs y whom many feare. 
Vnlesse I called him the eccho soundy I could not tell what name 
to giue him, vnlesse it were the slow retume. 

Ye haue another sort of repetition when in one verse or clause Epixeuxis, 
of a verse, ye iterate one word without any intermission, as thus : ^ ^. 
// was Maryney Maryne that wrought mine woe. or 

And this bemoaning the departure of a deere fiiend. Coocko-^peL 

T%e chief est staffe of mine assured stayy 
With no small grief Cy is gony is gon away. 
And that of Sir Walter Raleighs very sweet. 

With wisdomes eyes had but blind fortune seeney 
Than had my loouey my loouefor euer beene. 
The Greeks call him Epizeuxisy the Latines SubiunctWy we may 
call him the vnderlaj/y me thinks if we rq^ard his manner of itera- 
ti(H], & would depart firom the originall, we might very properly. 
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Phrhe, 

or the 

Doubler. 



V 



in our vulgar and for pleasure call him the tucJcotvspeU, for right as 
the cuckow repeats his lay, which is but one manner of note, and 
doth not insert any other tune betwixt, and sometimes for hast 
stammers out two or three of them one immediatly after an« 
other, as cucky cucky cuckoWj so doth the figure Epizeuxis in 
tiie former verses, Maryney Maryncy without any intermission 
at an. 

Yet haue ye one sorte of repetition, which we call the doublery 
and is as the next before, a speedie iteration of one word, but with 
some little intermissio by inserting one or two words betweene, as 
in a most excellent dittie written by Sir Walter Raleigh these two 
closing verses : 

Yet when leavve my ielfeto you was truey 
I loued my selfey by cause my selfe loued you. 
And this spoken in common Prouerbe. 

An t^e wilbe an tspey by kinde as they sayy 
7%ough thai ye clad him all in purple array. 
Or as we once sported vpon a fellowes name who was called 
Woodcocky and for an ill part he had plaid entreated fauour by his 

fri^d. 

I prate you intr^aie no^norefor the many 
Woodcocke wilbe a woodcocke do what ye can. 
Now also be there many other sortes of repetition if a man would 
vse them, but are nothing commendable, and therefore nxe not 
obserued in good poesie, as a vulgar rimer who doubled one word 
in the end of euery verse, thus : adieuy adieuy 

myface^ my face. 
And an other that did the like in the beginning of his verse, thus : 

To hue him and loue Aim, as sinners should doo. 

These repetitios be not figuratiue but phantastical, for a figure 

is euer vsed to a purpose, either of beautie or of efficacie : and these 

last recited be to no purpose, for neither can ye say that it vrges 

affection, nor that it beautifieth or enforceth the sence, nor hath 

any other subtilitie in it, and therefore b a very foolish impertinency 

of speech, and not a figure. 

Protomrmasiaf Ye haue a figure by which ye play with a couple of words or 

NicLnamcr. °*™^ much resembling, and because the erne seemes to answere 

th'other 
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th^other by manner of iUasion, and doth, as it were, nick him, I 
call him the Nicknamer. If any other man can gene him a fitter 
English name, I will not be angrie, but I am sure mine is very 
neere the originall sence of Proscnomasiaj and is rather a by-name 
geuen in sport, than a surname geuen of any earnest purpose. As, 
IHberius the Emperor, because he was a great drinker of wine, they 
called him by way of derision to his owne name, Caldius Biberius 
Mero, in steade of Claudius Tiberius Nero : and so a iesting frier 
that wrate against Erasmus j called him by resemblance to his own 
name, Errans musy and are mainteined by this figure Prosonomasia, 
or the Nicknamen But euery name geuen in iest or by way of a 
surname, if it do not resemble Uie true, is not by this figure, as, the 
Emperor of Greece, who was sumamed Constantinus Cepronimus^ 
because he beshit the foont at the time he was christened : and so 
ye may see the diflerence betwixt the figures Jntonomasia Sc Pro^ 
son&matia. Now when such resemblance happens betweene words 
of another nature, and not vpon mens names, yet doeth tiie Poet or 
maker finde prety sport to play with them in his verse, specially 
the Comicall Poet and the Epigrammatist, Sir Philip Sidney in 
a dittie plaide very pretily with these two words, Loue and Uue^ 
thus. 

And all my life I will confesses 

The lesse I loue^ I Hue ihe lesse. 
And we in our Enterlude called the woer, plaid with these two 
words, lubber and louer^ thus, the countrey clowne came Sc woed a 
young maide of the Citie, and being agreeued to come so oft, and 
not to haue his answere, said to the old nurse very impatiently. 

Iche pray you good mother tell our young dame^ Woer. 

Whence I am come and what is my namcj 

I cannot come a woing euery day^ 
Quoth the nurse. 

They be lubbers not louers that so vse to say* Nurse, 

Or as one replyed to his mistresse charging him with some dis* 
loyaltie towards her. 

Proue me madame ere ye fall to reproucy 

Meeke mindes. should rather excuse than accuse. 
Here the wcnrds proue and reproue, excuse and accuse, do plea- 

z iij 
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santly encounter, and (as it were) mock one another by their much 
resemblance : and this is by the figure ProsonomatiCf as welas if 
they were mens proper names^ alluding to each other.. 
Traduction Then haue ye a figure which the Latines call TraduciioyWadl 
Tranlacer. ^^ tranlacer : which is vfhea ye tume and traidace a word into 
many sundry shapes as the Tailor doth his garment^ & after that sort 
do play with him in your dittie : as thus^ 

Who liiui in loue hi$ life i^full of feare^y 
To lose hit loue^ liuelode or libertie 
But liuel^ spriteB^ that young and reckleae bey 
Thinke that there is no liuing lite to theirs. 
Or as one who* much gloried in his owne wit^ whom Persius 
taxed in a verse very pithily and pleasantly, thus. 

Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire, hoc scial alter. 
Which I haue turned into English, not so briefly, but more at 
large of purpose the better to declare the nature of the figure i. as 
thus, 

Thou vveenest thy wit nought worth if other vveei it not 
As wel as thou thy selfe, but o thing well I wotj 
Who so in earnest weeneSy he doth in mine aduisej 
Shew himself e witlessoy or more wittie than wise. 
Here ye see how in the former rime this word life is tranlaced 
into line, liuing, liuely, liuelode : & in the latter rime this word wit 
is translated into weete, weene, wotte,.witlesse, witty & wise : which 
eome all from one originall. 
Anttpophoroy Ye haue a figuratiue speach which the Greeks cal Antipophcraj 
^z^^ r I name him the JResponccj and is when we wiU seeme to aske a que- 
responce. stion to th'intent we will aunswere it our seines^ and is a figure of 
argument and also of amplification. Of argument, because pro- 
poning such matter as our aduersarie might obiect and then to 
answere it our selues,.we do vnfumish dnd preuaithim of such 
hdpe as he would otherwise haue vsed for himselfe : then because 
such obiection and answere spend much language it serues as well 
to amplifie and enlarge our tale. Thus for example. 
IFylie worldling come tell me I thee pn^^ 
Wherein hqpest thouy that makes thee so to swell? 
Riches f alack it taries not a day. 

But 
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Bui where fortune ike fickle Hit to dwell: 
In iky children ? kwv kardlie shali tkou finde^ 
Tkem ail at once^ good mnd ikriftie and kinde : 
Thy w\fe? 6 f aire buifraile meiiall io iruii^ 
Seruaniif whaitheeues? what treackoun and iniuiif 
Honour perchance? 4t resiei in other men : 
Glorief a smoake: but wherein hopesithou thenf 
In Gods iueticeP and by what merit e iellf 
In his mercy ? 6 now thou speakest welj 
But thy lewd life hath lost his loue and grace^ 
Daunting all hope io put dispaire in place. 

We read that Crates (he Philosopher Cinicke in respect of 
the manifold discommodities of mans life, held opinion that it 
was best for man nener to hane bene borne or soone after to dye, 
{Optimum non nasci vel ciib mort] of whom certaine verses are left 
written in Greeke which 1 haue Englished, thus. 

What life is the liefest ? thd needy is full of woe and atMt, 
7%f wealthiefull of brawle and brabbles of the law : 
To be a maried man ? how much art thou beguildj 
Seeking thy rest by carkcj for houshold wife and child: 
To till it is a ioyle^ io grase some honest gaine,. 
Bui such as gotten is with great hazard andpaine : 
The sayler of his shippe^ the marchani of his waroj 
The souldier in armes^ how full of dread and care f 
A shrewd wife brings thee bate^ wiue not and neuer ihriue^ 
Children acharge^ ohildlesse the greatest lacke aliue: 
Youik witUsse is andfraUe^ age sicklie andforlomcj 
Then better io dye sooncy or neuer io be borne. 

Metrodorus the Philosopher Sioick was of a contrary opinion 
reuersing all the former suppositions against Crates ^ thus. 

What life list ye io lead? in good Citie and tovme 

Is wonne both wit and wealthy Court gets vs great renowne : 

Counirey keepes vs in healcj and quieinesse of myndy 

Where holesome aires and exercise andpretie sports we find: 

Trqffick it turnes to gainoj by land and eke by seas^ 

The land.borne Hues safe^ theforreine at his ease : 

Housholder hath his homoy the roge romes with delighiy 
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Jnd makes tnoe merry meales, then doth, the Lordly wight : 
Wed and thou hast a bed^ of solace and of ioy^ 
Wed not and haue a bed, of rest without annoy : 
The setled hue is safe^ sweete is the loue at large j 
Children they are a store^ no children are no charge, 
Lustie and gay is youth, old age honourd and wise : . 
TT^en not to dye or be vnborne, is best in myne aduise. 

Edward Earle of Oxford a most noble Sc learned Gentleman 
made in this figure of responce an emble of desire otherwise called 
Cupide which for his excellencie and wit, I set downe some part of 
the verses, for example. 

When wert thou borne desire f 

In pompe and pry me of May, 

By whom sweete boy wert thou begot P 

By good conceit men say, 

Tell me who was thy nurse f 

Fresh youth in sugred ioy. 

What was thy meate and dayly/oode P 

Sad sighes with great annoy. 

What hadst thou then to drinke 9 

Vnfayned louers teares. 

What cradle wert thou rocked in f 

In hope deuoyde of feares. 

Synedosit, Ye haue another figure which me thinkes may well be called 

or the ^^^ much sweruing from his originall in sence) the Crosse^couple^ 

ling. because it takes me two contrary words, and tieth them as it were 

in a paire of couples, and so makes them agree like good fellowes, 

as I saw once in Fraunce a wolfe coupled with a mastifie, and a 

fbxe with a hounde. Thus it is. 

The niggards fault and the vnthrifts is all one. 
For neither of them both knoweth how to vse his owne. 
Or thus. 

The couetous miser, of all his goods ill got, 
Aswell wants that he hath, as that he hath not. 
In this figure of the Crosse'Couple we vrrate for a forlome louer 
complaining of his mistresse crueltie these verses among other. 
Thus for your sake I dayly dye ; 

And 
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And do but teeme to Hue in deede : 
Thus i$ my bliue but miierie^ 
My lucre losse without your meede. 
Ye haue another figure which by his nature we may call the Aianadatii. 
Reboundj alluding to the tennis ball which being smitten with the j^i^^^e. 
racket reboundes backe againe, and where the last figure befine 
played with two wordes somewhat like, this ptayeth with one 
word written all alike but carrying diuers sences as thus. 
The maide that soone married t>, soone marred it. 
Or thus better because married & marred be difieret in one letter. 
To pray for you euer I cannot refuse j 
^ffopray vpon you I should you much abuse. 
Or as we once sported vpon a countrey fellow who came to 
nmne for the best game, and was by his occupation a dyer and had 
very bigge swelling legges. 

He is but course to runne a course^ 
Whose shankes are bigger then his thyc: 
Yet is his lucke a little worse y 
T%at often dyes before he dye. 
Where ye see this word course and dj/e^ vsed in diuers sences, one 
giuing the Rebounde vpon tfa'other. 

Ye haue a figure which as well by his Greeke and Latine origi- 
nals, & also by allusion to the maner of a mans gate or going may 
be called the marching figure^ for after the first steppe all the rest 
proceede by double the space, and so in our speach one word pro» 
ceedes double to the first that was spoken^ and goeth as it were by 
strides or paces : it may aswell be eddied the clyming figure^for C^- Clymax. 
max is as much ixi say as a ladder, as in one of our Epitaphes shew- ^^^^ 
ing how a very meane man by his wisedome and good fortune figure, 
came to great estate and dignitie. 

His vertue made him wise^ his wisedome brought him wealthy 
His wealth wan many friends j his friends made much supply : 
Of aides in weale and woe in sicknesse and in healthy 
Thus came he from a lowy to sit in seate so hye* 

Or as Ihean de Mehunc the French Poet. 
Peace makes plenties plentie makes pride y 
Pride breeds quurrellj and quarrell brings warre: 

Aa 
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Warre brings spoile, and spoile pouertie, 
Pouertie pacienccy and pacience peace : 
So peace brings warre^ and warre brings peace. 
Antimetetuole ^^ hhne a figure which takes a couple of words to play with in 
or the a yerse, and bj making them to chaunge and shift one into others 
cl^Ku^'* place they do very pretily exchange and shift the sence, as thus. 
We dwell not here to build vs bouresy 
And halles for pleasure and good cheare : 
But halles we build for vs and ours^ 
To dwell in them whitest we are here. 
Meaning that we dwell not here to build, but we build to dwel, 
as we line not to eate, but eate to liue, or thus. 

We wish not peace to maintaine cruell warre j 
But vve make warre to maintaine vs in peace. 
Or thus. 

// Poesie bcj as some haue said^ 
A speaking picture to the eye : 
Then is a picture not denaid^ 
To be a muet Poesie. 
Or as the Philosopher Musonius vorote. 

With pleasure if vve vvorke vnhonestly and illy 
The pleasure passethy the bad it bideth still: 
Well if vve vvorke with trauaile and vvithpaines^ 
The paine passeth and still the good remaines. 
A wittie fellow in Rome wrate vnder the Image of Ccesar the 
Dictator these two verses in Latine, which because they are spoke 
by this figure of Counterchaunge I haue turned into a couple of 
English verses very well keeping the grace of the figure. 

Brutus/or casting out of kings, uas first of Consuls past j 
CcBsarfor casting Consuls out, is of our kings the last. 
Cato of any Senatour not onely the grauest hut also the 
promptest and wittiest in any ciuill scoffe, misliking greatly the 
engrossing of offices in Rome that one man should haue many at 
once, and a great number goe without that were as able men, said 
thus by Counterchaunge. 

It seemes your offices are very title worthy 
Or very few of you worthy of offices. 
Againe : 

In 
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In trifles earnest as flny man can hee^ 

In earnest matters no such tr\fler as hee. 
Yeehaae another figure much like to ih^ Sartasmus^ othiiKex InmUatiOf 
taunt wee spake of before : and is when with proud and insolent nudiO^fulL 
words, we do vpbraid a man, or ride him as we terme it : for which 
cause the Latines also call it Insultatioy I choose to name him the 
Reprochfull or scomer^ as when Queene Dido saw, that for all her 
great loue and entertainements bestowed vpon JEneaSy he would 
needs depart, and follow the Oracle of his destinies, she brake out 
in a great rage and said very disdainefuUj. 

Hye thecy and by the wild wanes and the windy 

Seeke Italic and Realmesfor thee to raignCj 

If piteous Gods haue power amidst the mayne^ 

On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou maistjind. 

Or as the poet luuenaU reproched the couetous Merchant, who 
for lucres sake passed on no perill either by land or sea, thus : 

Goe now and giue thy life vnto the windcy 

Trusting vnto a piece of bruckle woody 

Foure inches from thy death or seauen good 

The thickest planke for shipboord thai wefinde. 
Ye haue another figure very pleasant and fit for amplification, AiUUheten^ 
which to answer the Greeke terme, we may call the encounter, but « ®' ^ 
following the Latine name by reason of his contentious nature, 
we may call him the Quarreller, for so be al such persons as delight 
in taking the contrary part of whatsoeuer shalbe spoken : when 1 
was a scholler in Oxford they called euery such one Johannes ad 
oppositum. 

Good haue Idoone youy much, harme didlneuer none^ 

Ready to ioy your gaineSy your losses to bemonoy 

Why therefore should you grutch so sore at my welfare : 

Who onely bred your blisscy and neuer causdyour care. 

Or as it is in these two verses where one speaking of Cupids 
bowe, deciphered thereby the nature of sensual loue, whose begin- 
ning is more pleasant than the end, thus allegorically and by an* 
titheton. 

His bent is sweetCy his loose is somewhat sowrey 
In ioy begunncy ends oft in wofull howre. 

Aa ij 
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Erotema, 

or the 

Questioner. 



Maister Dior in this quarelling figure. 
Nor loue hath now iheforccy on me which it ones hadj (gfod. 
Yourfrowne$ can neither make me mourne^ norfauon make me 
Isocraies the Greek Oratour was a litle too fiiU of this figure, & 
so was the Spaniard that wrote the life of Marcus Aureliusj & ma- 
ny of our modeme writers in vulgar, yse it in excesse & incurre the 
vice of fond affectation : otherwise the figure is very comendable* 

In this quarrelling figure we once plaid this merry Epigrame 
of an importune and shrewd wife, thus : 

My neighbour hath a wife^ not Jit to make him thriue^ 
But good to kill a quicke man^ or make a dead reuiue. 
So shrewd she is for God, so cunning and so wiscy 
To counter with her goodman, and all by contraries. 
For when he it merry ^ she lurcheth and she loures^ 
When he is sad she singes^ or laughes it out by houres. 
Bid her be still her tongue to talke shall neuer cease^ 
When she should speake and please^ for spight she holds herpeace^ 
Bid spare and she will spendy bid spend she spares as fastj 
What first ye would haue done^ be sure it shalbe last. 
Say gOi she comeSj say come^ she goesj and leaues him all aloncj 
Her husband (as I thinke) calles her ouerthvvart lone. 
There is a kinde of figuratiue speach when we aske many que- 
stions and looke for none answere, speaking indeed by interroga- 
tion, which we might as well say by affirmation. This figure I call 
the Questioner or inquisitiue, as whan Medea excusing her great 
crueltie vsed in the murder of her owne children which she had by 
lasorif said : 

Was I able to make them J praie you tell^ 
And am I not able to mar re them all as w fill f 
Or as another wrote very commendably. 

Why striue I with the strsamcy or hoppe against the hillj 
Or search that neuer can befound^ and loose my labour still f 

Cato vndcrstading that the Senate had appointed three citizens 
of Rome for embassadours to the king of Bithinia^ whereof one 
had the Gowte, another the Meigrim, the third very little courage 
or dbcretion to be employd in any such businesse, said by way of 
skoffe in this figure. 

Must 
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Must not (irovve ye) this message be well sped, 

T%at hath neither hearty nor heelesj nor hed f 
And as a great Princesse aiiiiswered her semitour, who distrus- 
ting in her fauonrs toward htm, praised his owne constancie in 
these verses. 

Ko fortune base orfrayle can alter me : 

To whonie she in this figure repeting his words i 
No fortune base or frayle can alter thee, 
Andean so blind a witch so conquer e mee 9 

The figure of exclamation, I call him [the outcrie'] because it Ecphonit 
Ttters our minde by all such words as do shew any extreme pas- or the 
sion, whether k be by way of exclamation or crying out, admira- ^^^' 
tion or wondering, imprecation or cursing, obtestation or 
taking God and the world to witnes, or any such like as declare 
an impotent afiection, as CAaucer i^ the Lady Cresseida by excla- 
mation. 

O soppe of sorrow soonken into care^ 

O caytffe Cresseid^ for now and euermare. 

Or as Gascoine wrote yery passionady and well to purpose. 
Ay me the dayes that I in dole consume^ 
Alas the nights which witnes se well mine woe : 
O wrongfull world which makest my fancie fumcy 
Fie fickle fortune^Jie J fie thou art my foe : 
Out and alas so f reward is my chance^ 
No nights nor daies^ nor worldes can me auanee* 

Petrarche in a sonet which Sir Thomas Wiat Englished excel- 
lently well, said in this figure by way of imprecation and obte- 
station: thus, 

Perdie I said it not. 
Nor neuer thought to doo : 
Aswell as lye wot, 
Ihaue no power thereto : 
« And if I did the lot 

That first did me enchaine^ 
May neuer slake the knot 
Bui straite it to my paine. 

Aaiij 
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BrachMogOf 

or the 
Gutted 
comma. 



Parmn, 

or the 

Figure of 

euen. 



<< And if I did each things 

That may do harme or woe :■ 

Continually may wrings 

My harte where to Igoe. 
^^ Report may alwaies ring : 

Of shame on me for ayoy 

If in my hart did springy 

The wordes that you doo say. 
" And if I did each starre. 

That is in heauen aboue^. 

And so forth, &c. 

We Tse sometimes to proceede all. by single words, withoai 
any close or coupling, sauing that a little pause or comma is geuen 
to euery word. This figure for pleasure may be called in our vul- 
gar the cutted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter diuisioa 
then at euery words end. The Greekes in their language call it 
short language, as thus. 

Enuyy malice^ flattery ^ disdaine^ 
Auariccy deceit, falshed^fUihy gaine. 

If this loose language be used, not in single words, but in long 
clauses, it is called Asindetariy and in both cases we ytter in that fa- 
shion, when either we be earnest, or would seeme to make hast. 

Ye haue another figure which we may call the figure of euen, 
because it goeth by clauses of egall quantitie, and not very long, 
but yet not so short as the cutted comma : and they geue good 
grace to a dittfe, but specially to a prose. In this figure we once 
wrote in a melancholike humor these verses. 

The good is geason, and short is At> abode^ 
The bad bides long, and easie to be found: 
Our life is loathsome^ our sinnes a heauy lode. 
Conscience a curst iudge, remorse a priuie goade. 
Disease^ age and death still in our eare they roundy 
That hence we must the sickly and the sound: 
Treading the steps that our forefathers troady 
Richy poorcy holyy wiscy all flesh it goes to ground. 

In a proee there should not be vsed at once of such euen clauses 
past three or fi>ure at the most. 

Whto 
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When 80 ener we multiply our speech by many words or clau- Sinonimia, 
WB of one sence, the Greekes call it Sinonimiay as who would say, pj^'^^f 
like or consenting fiames : the Latines hauing no fitte terme to giue store. 
Iiim, called it by a name of euent, for (said they) many words of one 
nature and sence, one of thenr doth expound another. And there^ 
fore they called this figure the \_lnterpreter] I for my part had ra- 
ther call him the figure of [store] because plenty of one manner of 
thing in our vulgar we call so. JEneas asking whether his Cap- 
taine Oronies were dead or aliue, vsed this store of speeches all to 
one purpose. 

/• he aliue^ 

Is he as I left him queawng and quick^ 

And hath he not yet geuen vp the ghost, 

Among the rest of those thai I haue lost 9 

Or if it be in single words, then thus. 

What is become of that beautifullfacey 

Those loueljf lookesj thatfauour amiable. 

Those sweete features, and visage full of grace. 

That countenance which is alonly able 

To kill and cure f 
Ye see that all these words, face, lookes, fauour, features, visage, 
countenance, are in sence but all one. Which store, neuerthelesse, 
doeth much beautifie and inlarge the matter. So said another. 

My faith, my hope, my trust, my God and eke my guide, ' 

Stretch forth thy hand to saue the soule, what ere the body bide. 

Here faith, hope and trust be words of one etkcty allowed to vs 
by this figure of store. 

Otherwhiles we speake and be sorry for it, as if we had not wel Metanoioy 
spoken, so that we seeme to call in our word againe, and to put in pjjj'^j^ 
another fitter for the purpose : for which respects the Greekes cal- 
led this manner of speech the figure of repentance : then for that 
vpon repentance commonly foUowes amendment, the Latins cal- 
led it the figure of correction, in that the speaker seemeth to te- 
forme that which was said amisse. I following the Greeke origi- 
nal!, choose to call him the penitent, or repentant : and singing in 
honor of the mayden Queen, meaning to praise her for her great- 
nesse of courage, ouershooting my selfe, called it first by the namfe 
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of pride : then fearing least fault might be found with that terme, 
by & by turned this word pride to praise : resembling her Maiesty 
to the Lion, being her owne noble armory, which by a slie con- 
struction purporteth magnanimitie. Thus in the latter end of a 
fi, Parthecjiiade. 

peereUt youj or els no one aliue^ 

'* Your pride seruesyou tofeaze them all alone: 
** Not pride madame^ ^ut praise of the lion^ 
To conquer all and be conquerd by none. 
^\ And in another Parthei|iiade thus insinuating her Maiesties 

great constancy in refusall of all marriages offred her, thus : 
^^ Her heart is hid none may it $ee^ 
** Marble orJUntefolke vveene it be. 
Which may imploy rigour and cruelty, than correcteth it thus» 
Notjlinte I trovve I am a lier^ 
But Sideriie thatfeeles no fire. 
By which is intended, that it proceeded of a cold and chast com- 
plexion not easily allured to loue.. 
Antenagoge. We haue another manner of speech much like to the repentant^ 
j^^® but doth not as the same recant or vnsay a word that hath bene 
pencer. s&id before, putting another fitter in his place, but hauing spoken 
any thing to4epraue the matter or partie, he denieth it not, but as 
it were helpeth it againe by another more iauouTable speach : and 
so seemeth to make amends,, for which cause it is called by the ori- 
giaaU name in both languages,, the Recompencer^ as he that was 
merily asked the question, whether his wife were not a shrewe as 
well as others of hb neighbours wiues, answered in this figure ai 
j^easantly, for he could not well denie it. 

1 must needs say^ that my wife is a shrevvey 
Bui such a huswife as 1 know but afewe. 

Another in hb first preposition giuing a very faint comenda- 
lion to the Courtiers life, weaning to make him amends, made it 
worse by a second proposition, thus t 

The Courtiers life full delicate it is^ 
But where no wise man will euer set his blis. 
And an other speaking to the incoragement of youth in studie 
and to be come excellent in letters and armes, said thus : 

Many 
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£o what am outrage^ eomid cause to be i/one^ 
Tkepeeuish scruple of bUnde religion^ 
^""^^ It happens many times that to rrge and enlbrce the matter we 

Atnacer. speake of, we go stiH mounting by d^rees and encreasing oar 
speech with woides or with sentences of more waight one then 
another,& is a figure of great both efficacie & ornament, as he that 
'"^^^ declaring the great cabmitie of an infortunate prince, said thus : 

He lost besides his children and his wife. 
His realMCj renovxme^ li^ge^ libertie and Ufe. 
B7 which it appeareth that to any noble Prince the losse of his 
estate ought not to be so greeuons, as of lus honour, nor any of 
them both like to the lacke of his libertie, but that life is the dearest 
detriment of any other. We call this figure by the Greeke origi- 
nall the Auancer or figure of encrease because euery w(»d that is 
spoken is one of more weight then another. 

And as we lamented the crudtie of an inexorable and ynfiuthiull 
mistresse. 

If by the iavves of loue it be afalt. 

The fait hfull friendy in absence to forget: 

But if it be (once do thy heart but halt,) 

A secret sinne : whatforfet is to great : 

As bjf despite in view of euery eye. 

The solemne vowes oft sworne with teares so salty 

And holy Leagues fast sealdwiih hand and hart : 

For to repeale and breake so wilfully ? 

But now (alas) without all iust desarty 

My lot is for my troth and much good willy 

To reape disdaincy hatred and rude refuscy 

Or if ye would worke me some greater ill: 

And of myne earned ioyes tofede no party 

What els is this (6 cruell) but to vscy 

T%y murdring knife the guiltletse bloud to spilL 

Where ye see how she is charged first with a fault, then with a 
a secret sinne, afterward with a foule forfet, lastcrf* all with a most 
cruell & bkmdy deede. And thus againe in a certaine loners com- 
plaint made to the like effisct. 

They say it is a ruth to see thy louer needcy 

But 
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Bui ^ou can $ee me vveepCj but you can see me bleede : 
And neuer ahrinke nor shame^ ne shed no teare at all^ 
You make my wounds your selfcj and Jill them vp with gall : 
Yea you can see me sounds and faint for want of breath, 
And gaspe andgronefor Itfcy and struggle still with deaths 
What can you now do more^ sweare by your maydenhead. 
Then for tojlea me quiche^ or strip me being dead. 
In these verses you see how one crueliie surmounts another by 
degrees till it come to very slaughter and beyond, for it is thought 
a despite done to a dead carkas to be an euidence of greater cruel- 
ie then to haue killed him. 

After the Auancer foUoweth the abbaser working by -wordes Meiosis. 
and sentences of extenuation or diminution. Whereupon we call Di^bler! 
him the Disabler or figure oi Extenuation : and this extenuation is 
Ysed to diners purposes, sometimes for modesties sake, and to auoide 
the opinion of arrogancie, speaking of our selues or of ours, as 
he that disabled himselfe to hb mistresse, thus. 
Not all the skill I haue to speake or do^ 
Which liile is Godwot (set loue apart :) 
Liueload nor life^ andput them both thereto^ 
Can counterpeise the due of your desart. 
It may be also done for despite to bring our aduersaries in con* 
tempt, as he that sayd by one (commended for a very braue soul* 
dier) disabling him scomefully, thus. 

A iollie man (forsooth) and fit for the warre^ 
Good at hand grippes ^ better to fight a far re : 
Whom bright weapon in shew as it is said. 
Yea his ovvne shade^ hath often made afraide» 
The subtilitie of the scofie lieth in these Latin wordes ^eminus 
4r coniinus pugnare.] Also we vse thb kind of Extenuation when 
we take in hand to comfort or cheare any perillous enterprise, ma- 
king a great matter seeme small, and of litle difficultie, & is much 
ysed by captaines in the warre, when they (to giue courage to their 
Bouldiers) will seeme to disable the persons of their enemies, and 
abase their forces, and make light of euery thing that might be a 
discouragement to the attempt, as Hanniball did in his Oration 
to his souldiers, when they should come to passe the Alpes to en« 

Bbij 
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ter Italie, and fbr sharpnesse of the weather, aod steepae8&f& of the 
mountaines llieir hearts began to faile them. 

We yse it againe to excase a fault, & to make an offence seeme 
lesse then it is, by giuing a terme more fauorable and of ksse yehe- 
mencie then tlie troth requires, as to say of a great robbery, that it 
was but a piUry matter : of an arrant rufBan that he is a tall fellow 
of his hands : of a prodigall foole, that he is a kind hearted man : of 
a notorious vnthrifl, a lustie youth, and such like phrases of exte- 
nuation, which fall more aptly to the o£Sce of the figure Curry 
faueU before remembred. 

And we yse the like termes by way of pleasant familiaritie, and 
as it were fcnr a Courtly maner of speach with our egalls or iniisri- 
ours, as io call a young gentlewoman Mall for Mary^ Nell (or 
Elner: lack for lohuj Robin for Robert : or any other like affected 
termes spoken of pleasure, as in our triumphals calling familiarly 
ypon our Muse, I called her Moppe. 
But will you vveety 
My title muse, my prettie mcppe : 
If we shall algates change our stoppe. 
Chose me a sweet, 
Vnderstanding by this word [_Moppe'] a litle prety Lady, or ten- 
der young thing. For so we call lide fishes, that be not come to 
^ their full growth [moppes,'] as whiting moppes, gurnard moppes. 
Also such termes are ysed to be giuen in derision and for a kind 
of contempt, as when we say Lording for Lord, & as the Spaniard 
that calleth an Earle of small reuenue Contadilio : the Italian cal- 
leththe poore man, by contempt pouerachio, or pouerino, the little 
beast animalculo or am'maluchioy and such like diminutiues apper- 
teining to this figure, the [Disabler'] more ordinary in other lan- 
guages than in our yulgar. 

This figure of retire holds part with the propounder of which 

Epano^f we spake before (prolepsis) because of the resumption of a former 

th fi^*^ f P'^P^^**^'* yttered in generalitie to explane the same better by a 

Betire. particular diuision. But their difference is« in that the propounder 

resumes but the matter only. This [retire'] resumes both the mat^ 

ter and the termes, and is therefore accompted one of the figures 

of repetition, and in that respect may be called by his originall 

Greek 
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eQtier speach or proposition and will rather do it peeoemeale and 
by difltributio of euery part for amplification sake, as for exaple he 
that might say, a house was outragiously plucked downe : will not 
be satisfied so to say, but rather will speake it in thb sort : they first 
yndermined the groundsills, they beate downe the walles, they 
ynfloored the loftes, they vntiled it and pulled downe the roofe. 
For so in deede is a house pulled downe by circustances, which this 
figure of distribution doth set forth euery one apart, and therefore 
I name him the distributor according to his originall, as wfate the 
Tuscane Poet in a Sonet which Sir Thomat Wyai translated with 
very good grace, thus. 

Set me whereoi the sunne doth parch the greene^ 

Or where hi$ beames do not distolue theyce: 

In temperate heate where he is felt and seene^ 

In presence prest of people mad or wise: 

Set me in hye or yet in low degree^ 

In longest night or in the shortest day : 

In clearest skicy or where clouds thickest bee^ 

In lustie youth or when my hsares are gray : 

Set me in heauen^ in earth or els in hell^ 

In hill or dale or in the foming flood : 

Thrall or at large^ aliue where so I dwelly 

Sicke or in healthy in euillfame or good : 

Hers will 1 bOy and onely with this thoughty 

Content my selfcy although my chaunce be naught* 
All which might haue bene said in these two verses. 

Set me wheresoeuer ye willy 

I am and wilbe yours still. 
The sealous Poet writing in prayse of the maiden Queene would 
not seeme to wrap yp all her most excellent parts in a few words 
them entierly comprehending, but did it by a distributor or men's-' 
tnus in the negatiue for the better grace, thus. 

Not your bewtiCy most gracious souerainOy 

Nor maidenly lookes, mainteind with maiestie : 

Your stately porty which doth not match but stainey 

For your presenccy your pallace and your trainey 

All Princes CourtSy mine eye could euer see : 

Not 
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Not your quicks iwitSy if our sober gouemaunce: 
Four chore for sight J yourfaUhfull memorie. 
So swede features^ in so staid countenaunce ; 
Nor languages^ with plentuous vtterance^ 
So able to discourse J and entertaine : 
Not noble raccy farre beyond Cassars raigne, 
Runne in right line^ and bloud of nointed kings : 
Not large empire^ armies^ treasursj domaine^ 
Lustie liueriesj of fortunes dearst darlings: 
Not all the skilleSyJUfor a Princely dame^ 
Your learned Muse^ with vse and studie brings. 
Not true honour j ne that immortall fame 
Of may den raigne^ your only owne renowne 
And no Queenes elsj yet such as yeeldes your name 
Greater glory than doeth your treble crowne. 
And then concludes thus. 

Not any one of all these honord parts 

Your Princely happes^ andhabites that do moucy 

And as it were, ensorcell all the hearts 

Of Christen kings to quarrellfor your hue. 

But to possesscy at once and all the good 

Arte and engine^ and euery starre aboue 

Fortune or kinde^ could farce in flesh and bloudy 

Was force inough to make so many striue 

For yourpersony which in our world stoode 

By all consents the minionst mayde to wiue. 

Where ye see that all the parts of her commendation irhich 
were partitularly remembred in twenty verses before, are wrapt 
vp in the two verses of this last part, videl. 

Not any one of all your honord part Sy 
Those Princely haps and habitesy i^c. 

This figure semes for amplification, and also for ornament, and 
to enforce perswasion mightely. Sir Geffrey Chaucer y father of our 
English Poets, hath these verses following in the distributor* 

When faith fades in Priestes sawesy 

And Lords hestes are holdenfor lawesy 

And robberie is tanefor purchase^ 
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.And lechery for solace 

Then shall the Realme of Albion 

Be brought io great confusion^ 

Where he might haue said as much in these words : when vice 
abounds, and yertue decajeth in Albbn, then See. And as another 
said. 

When Prince for his people is wakefull and wiscj 
Peeres adding with armes, Counsellors with aduise^ . 
Magistrate sincerely vsing his charge. 
People prest to obey, nor let to runne at large^ 
Prelate of holy life, and with deuotion 
Preferring pietie before promotion, 
Priest still preaching, and praying for our heatei 
Then blessed is the state of a common.veale. 
All which might haue bene said in these few words, when eae» 
ry man in charge and authoritie doeth his duetj, & executeth his 
function well, then b the common- wealth happy. 
The Greeke Poets who made musicall ditties to be song io tht 
MpmoiMf lute or harpe, did vse to linke their staues together with one verse 
Ixmeburdem i^^^ming throughout the whole song by equall distance, and was, 
for the most part, the first verse of the staflfe, which kept so good 
sence and conformitie with the whole, as his often repetition did 
geue it greater grace. They called sucL linking verse Epimone^ the 
Latines versus tntercalaris, and we may termc him the Loue-bur- 
den, following the originall, or if it please you, the long repeate : in 
one respect because that one verse alone beareth the whole burden 
of the song according to the originall i in another respect, for that 
it comes by large distances to be often repeated, as in this ditty 
made by the noble knight Sir Philip Sidney. 

My true loue hath my heart and 1 haue his^ 
By iust exchange one for another geuen : 
I holde his deare^ and mine he cannot misse, 
There neuer was a better bargaine driuen. 

My true loue hath my heart and I haue his. 
My heart in me keepes him and me in one, 
My heart in him his thoughts and sences guides : 
He hues my heart, for once it mas his owne, 

I cherish 
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/ cherish his because in me it bides. 

M^ true loue hath my hearty and I haue hir. 
Many times our Poet is caried by some occasion to report of aPMYHkuMmy 
thing that is mamelous, and then he will seeme not to speake i^^gj^^r 
simply but with some signe of admiration, as in onr enterlnde cal« | 

led the Woer. 

I woonder much to see so many husbands thriue^ 

That haue but little wit^ before they come to wiue : 

For one would easily weene who so hath little wity 

His wife to teach it him^ were a thing much v^flt. 

Or as Cato the Romane Senatonr said one day merily to his 
con^Muiion that walked with him, pointing his finger to a yong 
Tnthrift in the streete who lately before had sdd his patrimonie, 
of a goodly qnatitie of salt marshes, lying neere Tnto Capua shore. ' 

Now is it not J a wonder to behold^ 

Yonder gallant skarce twenty winter oldy 

By might (marke ye) able to doo moref 

Than the mayne sea thai batters on his shore 9 

For what the waues could neuer wash away^ 

T%is proper youth hath wasted in a day* 
Not much vnlike the voondrer haue ye another figure called Aporia^ 
the doubtfully because oftentimes we will seeme to cast perils, and ]^^^i 
make doubt of things when by a phune manner of speech wee 
might affirme or deny him, as thus of a cruell mother who mur- 
dred her owne child. 

Whether the cruell mother were more to blarney 

Or the shrewd childe come of so curst a dame : 

Or whether some smatch of the fathers bloody 

Whose kinne were neuer kindCy nor neuer good. 

Mooued her theretoy Sfc 
This manner of speech is ysed when we will not seeme, either Epitrcpis, 
for manner sake or to auoid tediousnesse, to trouble the iudge or pi^** rju. 
hearer with all that we couM say, but hauing said inough already, ferenoe. 
we referre the rest to their consideration, as he that said thus : 

Me thinkes that I haue saidy what may well st^fflscy 

Referring all the resty to your better aduise. 
The fine and subtill perswader when his intent b to sting his 

c c 
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aduersarj) or da to declare his mind in broad and liberal speeches, 
which might bieede offence or scandall, he will seeme to bespeake 
PamiOf pardon before hand, whereby his licentiousnes may be the better 
or the borne withall, as he that said : 
^^^ ffmif ipeech hap V offend you any way, 

I%inke it their fault j that force me so to say. 

AnaMwuU. Not much vnlike to the figure of reference^ is there another with 

or the . gome little diuersitie which we call the impartenerj because many 

Impartener. ^^^^ ^ pleading and perswading, we thinke it a very good pol- 

licie to acquaint our iudge or hearer or very aduersarie with some 

part of our Counsell and aduice, and to aske their opinion, as who 

would say they could not otherwise thinke of the matter then we 

do. As he that had tolde a long tale before certainc noUe women, 

of a matter somewhat in honour touching the Sex. 

Tell me f aire Ladies^ if the case were your owne^ 
Sofoule a fault would you haue it be knowen? 
Maister Gorge in this figure, said very sweetly. 

Ml you who read these lines and skanne of my desartj 
Iudge whether was more goody my hap or els my hart. 
Paramologkh '^^^ S^^ Orator vseth a manner of speach in his perswasion 
or the and is when all that should seeme to make against him being spo- 
Sitton^ ^^ ^^ ^y th'otherside, he will first admit it, and in th'end auoid all 
for his better aduantage, and this figure is much ysed by our En- 
glish pleaders in the Starchamber and Chancery, which they call 
to confesse and auoid, if it be in case of crime or iniury, and is a 
yery good way. For when the matter is so plaine that it cannot be 
denied or trauersed, it b good that it be iustified by confessall and 
auoidance. I call it the figure of admittance. As we once wrate to 
the reproofe of a Ladies faire but crueltie. 

/ know your witte, I know your pleasant tongue^ 
Your some sweete smilesj your some, but louely lowrs : 
A beautie to enamour olde and yong. 
Those chast desires^ that noble minde of yoursy 
And that chief e part whence all your honor springs^ 
A grace to entertaine the greatest kings. 
All this 1 know : but sinne it is to seoj 
So faire partes spilt by too much erueltie. 

In 
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In many cases we are driuen for better perswasion to tell the EHologia^ 
cause that mooues vs to say thus or thus : or els when we ''"^^^^d g^L^® j 
fortifie our allegations by rendring reasons to euery one, this as* or the ' 
signation of cause the Greekes called Etiologia^ which if we might '^^U cause, 
without scorne of a new inuented tenne call \_Tell cause] it were 
right according to the Greeke originall : & I pray you why should 
we not ? and with as good authoritie as the Greekes ? Sir I'homas 
Smithy her Maiesties principall Secretary, and a man of great lear- 
ning and granitic, seeking to geue an English word to this Greeks 
word £yaiA^ called it Spitewed, or wedspite. Master Secretary 
Wikon geuing an English name to hb arte of Logicke^ called it 
WUcraftj me thinke I may be bolde with like liberty to call the £• 
gure Etiologia [TeU cause."] And this manner of speech is alwayes 
contemned, with these words, for, because, and such other confir- 
matiues. The Latines hauing no fitte name to geue it in one sin- 
gle word, gaue it no name at all, but by circumlocution. We also 
call him the reason-rendrer, and leaue the right English word \Tel 
cause] much better answering the Greeke originall. Aristotle was 
most excdient in vse of this figure, for he neuer propones any alle- 
gatbn, or makes any surmise, but he yeelds a reason or cause to 
fortifie and proue it, which genes it great credit. For example ye 
may take these verses, first pointing, than confirming by simili- 
tudes. 

When fortune shall haue spit out aU her gall^ 

I trust good luck shall be to me aHowde^ 

For I haue scene a shippe in hauen folly 

After the storme had broke both maste and shrowde. 
And this. 

Good is the thing that moues vs to desire^ 

That is to ioy the beauty we behold: 

Els were we louers as in an endless e fir e^ 

Alwaies burning and euer chill a colde. 
And in these verses. 

Accused though I be without desartj 

Sith none can proue beleeue it not for true : 

For neuer yet since first ye had my harty 

Entended I to false or be vntrue. 
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And in this Disticque. 
And for her beauties praise^ no wight thai with her warre$ : 
F#r where the comes she shewes her selfe like sun among the stars. 

And in this other dittie of ours where the louer comphines of 
his Ladies cmeltie, rendring for euery surmise a reason, and bj 
telling the cause, seeketh (as it were) to get credit, thus. 
Cruel you be who can say nay. 
Since ye delight in others wo : 
Vnwise am /, ye may well say^ 
For thai Ihaucy honourdyou soi 
But blamelesse /, who could not ehuse^ 
To be enchaunted by your eye : 
But ye to blame j thus to refuse 
My seruicey and to let me die, 
j)iehehgiet Sometimes our error is so manifest, or we be so hardly prest 
or the ^h our aduersaries, as we cannot dmj the &ult fcyrd vnto our 
oi^ ^ ^' chaige : in which case it is good poUicie to excuse it by some al- 
lowable pretext, as did one whom his mistresse burdened with some 
▼nkinde speeches which he had past of her, thus. 
I said it: but by lapse of lying tongue^ 
Whenfurie and iust grief e my heart opprest : 
I sn^d it : as ye see^ bothfraile and young y 
When your rigor had ranckled in my brest. 
The cruell wound that smarted me so sore^ 
Pardon therefore (sweete sorrow) or at least 
Beare with mine youth that neuerfell before^ 
Least your offence encrease my grief e the more. 
And againe in these, 

1 spake amysse I cannot it deny 

But caused by your great discourtesie ; 

And if 1 said that which I now repent ^ 

And said it noty but by misgouernment 

Of youthfull yeresy your selfe that are so young 

Pardon for once this error of my tongue^ 

And thinke amends can neuer come to late ; 

Loue may be curst^ but hue can neuer hate. 

Speaking before of the figure ISt/necdoche^ wee called him 
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[Suicke conceiQ because he inured in a single word onely by way Noema, 
of intaidment or large meaning, but such as was speedily discoue* p?' ^^ . 
red by euery quicke wit, as by the halfe to vnderstand the whole, doS^caceit 
and many other waies appearing by the examples. But by this fi* 
gure [^Noema] the obscurity of the sence lieth not in a single 
word, but in an entier speech, whereof we do not so easily con* 
ceiue the meaning, but as it were by coniecture, because it is wittie 
and subtile or darke, which makes me therefore call him in our 
Tulgar the [^Chse conceif] as he that said by himselfe and his wife, 
1 thanke God in fortie winters that we haue lined tc^ether, ne<- 
uer any of our neighbours set ys at one, meaning that they neumr 
fell out in all that space, which had bene the directer speech and 
more apert, and yet by intendment amounts all to one, being ne« 
uerthelesse dissemblable and in eff^^t contrary. Pawld Lord 
Treasorer of England, and first Marques of Winchester, with the 
like subtill speech gaue a quiiq;>e to Sir William Gj/rffordy who had 
married the Marques sister, and all her life time could neuer loue 
her nor like of her company, but when she was dead made the 
greatest moane for her in the world, and with teares and much la- 
mentation yttered his griefe to the L. Treasorer, 6 good brother 
quoth the Marques, 1 am right sory to see you now loue my sister 
so well, meaning that he shewed his loue too late, and should haue 
done it while she was a Hue. 

A great counsellour somewhat forgetting his modestie, vsed 
these words : Gods lady I reckon my selfe as good a man as he you 
talke of, and yet 1 am not able to do so. Yea sir quoth the party, 
your L. is too good to be a man, 1 would ye were a Saint, mea- 
ning he would he were dead, for none are shrined for Saints before 
they be dead. 

The Logician vseth a definition to expresse the truth or nature OHttmu^ 
of euery filing by his true kinde and difference, as to say wise- ^^ ^« 
dome is a prudent and wittie foresight and consideration of hu- difference, 
mane or worldly actions with their euentes. This definition is Lo- 
gicall. The Oratour vseth another maner of definition, thus : Is 
this wisedome ? no it is a certaine subtill knauish craftie wit, it is 
no Industrie as ye call it, but a certaine busie brainsicknesse, for in» 
dustrie is a liuely and ynweried search and occupation in honest 
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things, egernesse is an appetite in base and small matters. 
I It seraeth many times to great purpose to preuent our aduersa- 

ries arguments, and take vpon vs to know before what our iudge 
er aduersary or bearer thinketh, and that we will seeme to vtter it 
before it be spoken or alleaged by them, in respect of which bold-' 
nesse to enter so deepely into another mans conceit or conscience, 
and to be so priuie of another mans mynde, gaue cause that this fi- 
ProcaiakptU, g^^ ^^ called the ^presumptuous] 1 will also call him the figure of 
oT presupposaH or the preuentery for by reason we suppose before what 
mous^'thCT^'^^y ^ ^*^» ^^ perchaunce would be said by our aduersary or any 
I wise the fi- other, we do preuent them of their aduantage, and do catch the 
StpTOMdir" "^^ ^^ ^'^^y ^^^ ^^'^^ ^ ®^y^ before it come to the ground. 
ParakDM ^* ^ *^^® ^'^^ many times vsed for a good pollicie in pleading 
or the ' or perswasion to make wise as if we set but light of the matter, and 
^*****8®'' that therefore we do passe it ouer slightly when in deede we do 
then intend most effectually and dcspightfully if it be inuectiue to 
remember it : it is also when we will not seeme to know a thing, 
and yet we know it well inough, and may be likened io the maner 
of women, who as the comon saying is, will say nay and take it. 
/ hold m^ peace and will not say for «Aame, 
The much vntruth of that vnciuill dame ^ 
For if I should her coullours kindly blazty 
It would so make the chast eares amaze. Sfc. 
Commoratio, It is said by maner of a prouerbiall speach that he who findes 
or the himselfe well should not wagge, euen so the perswader finding a 
^^eT substantiaU point in his matter to seme his purpose, should dwell 
vpon that point longer then vpon any other lesse assured, and vse 
aU endeuour to maintaine that one, & as it were to make his chief 
aboad thereupon, for which cause 1 name him the figure of aboad, 
according to the Latine name : Some take it not but for a course of 
argument & therefore hardly may one giue any examples therof. 
A(€ta$iatis, Now as arte and good pollicy in perswasion bids vs to abide & 
fi'iT 'fi^ ^^ ^ stlrre from the point of our most aduaotage, but the same 
giire, or the to Enforce and tarry ypon with all possible argument, so doth dis- 
Remoue. cretion will vs sometimes to flit from one matter to another, as a 
thing meete to be forsaken, and another entred vpon, 1 call htm 
therefore the jilting figure, or figure of remoue^ like as the other 
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before was called the figure of ahoade* 

Eaen so againe, as it is wisdome for a perswader to tarrie and ParecnoM, 
make bis aboad as long as be may conneniently wilhoat tedious- g/^',^® 
nes to the bearer, ypon his chide proofes or points of the cause 
tending to his aduantage, and likewme to depart againe when time 
semes, and goe to a new matter seruing the purpose aswell. So b it 
requisite many times for him to talke farre from the principaU 
matter, and as it were to range aside, to th'intent by such extraor- 
dinary meane to induce or iafene other matter, aswell or better 
seruing thie principal purpose, and neuertheles in season to retume 
home where he first strayed out. This maner of speech is termed 
the figure of digression by the Latmes, following the Greeke ori- 
ginall, we also call him the straggler by allusio to the souldier that 
marches out of his array, or by those that keqie no order in their 
marche, as the battailes well ranged do : of this figure there need be 
geuen no example. 

Occasion ofiers many times tiiat our maker as an oratour, or jg^^y^^ 
perswader, or pleader should go roundly to worke, and by a quick or the 
and swift argument dispatch his perswasion, Sc as they are ^oont^^^ * 
to say not to stand all day trifling to no purpose, but to rid it out of 
the way quickly. This is done by a manner of speech, both figu- 
ratiue and argumentatiue, when we do briefly set downe all our 
best reasons seruing the purpose, and reiect all of them sauing one, 
which we accept to satisfie the cause : as he that in a litigious case 
for land would prooue it not the aduersaries, but his clients. 

No man can say its his by heritage^ 

Nor by LegaciCy or Testatours deuice : 

Nor that it came by purchase or engage f 

Nor from his Prince for any good seruice. 

Then needs must it be his by very wrong, 

Which he hath offred this poore plaintife so long. 
Though we might call this figure very w^U and properly the 
[Paragon"] yet dare I not so to doe for feare of the Courtiers enuy, 
who will haue no man vse that terme but after a courtly manner, 
that is, in praysing of horses, haukes, hounds, pearles, diamonds, ru- 
bies, emerodes, and other precious stones : specially of fture women 
whose excellencie is discouered by paragonizing or setting one to 
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another, which moued the zealous Poet, speaking of the mayden 
Qneene, to call her the paragon of Queenes. This consideied, I 
will let our figure enioj his best beknowen name, and call him stil 
in all ordinarie cases the figure of comparison : as when a man wil 
seeme to make things appeare good or bad, or better or worse, or 
more or lesse ezcdlent, either vpon spite or for pleasure, or any 
other good affiectio, then he sets the lesse by the greater, or thegrea* 
ter to the lesse, theequall to hb equall, and by such confronting of 
them together, driues out the true ods that is betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare, as when we sang of our Soueraigne Lady 
thus, in the twentieth PSurtheniade. 

As faicon fares to bussardsJUghi^ 

As egles eyes to oxbIoUs sight^ 

As fierce saker to coward kite^ 

As brightest noone to darkest night: 

As summer sunne exceedeth farre^ 

The moone and euery other starre : 

So far re my Princesse praise doeth passe^ 

Thefamoust Queene that euer was. 

And in the eighteene Partheniade thus. 
Set rich rubie to red esmayle^ 
The rauens plume to peacocks tayle^ 
Lay me the larkes to lizards eyesj 
The duskie cloude to azure skie^ 
Set shallow brookes to surging seas^ 
An orient pearle to a white pease : 
&c. Concluding. 

There shall no lesse an ods be scene 
In mine from euery other Queene* 
Dialogiimut, ^^ '^^ sometimes occasbned in our tale to report some speech 
or from another mans mouth, as what a king said to his priuy conn- 
iea8on«r! ^ ^^ subiect, a captaine to his souldier, a souldiar to his captaine, 
a man to a woman, and contrariwise : in which report we must al- 
waies gene to euery jierson his fit and naturall, & that which best 
becommeth him. For that speech becommeth a king which doth 
J not a carter, and a young man that doeth notan <dd: and so in eue- 
ry sort and degree. Virgil speaking in the person of Eneas, Tur* 
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If tn and many other great Princes, and sometimes of meaner men, 
ye shall see what deoencie euery of their speeches holdeth with 
the qualitie, degree and yeares of the speaker. To which exam- 
ples I will for this time rdPerre yon. 

So if by way of fiction we will seem to speake in another mans 
person, as if king Henry the eight were aline, and should say of the 
towne of Bnlleyn, what we by warre to the hazard of onr person 
hardly obteined, onr young sonne without any peril at all, for litle 
mony deliuered vp againe. Or if we should fiune king Edward the 
thirde, ynderstanding how his successour Queene Marie had lost 
the towne of Calays by negligence, should say : That which the 
sword wanne, the distafie hath lost. This manner of speech is by 
the figure Dialogismusj or the right reasoner. 

In waightie causes and for great purposes, wise perswaders Tse Gnome. 

graue 8c weighty speaches, specially in matter of aduise or counsel, or the 

for which purpose there is a maner of speach to alleage testes or "^^^^'* 

authorities of wittie sentence, such as smatch morall doctrine and 

teach wisedome and good behauiour, by the Greeke originall we 

call him the directour^ by the Latin he is called senientia : we may 

call him the sage sayer^ thus. 

^< Nature bidi vsasa louing mother j 

<< To loue our ieluetjint and next to hue another* 

Sententia. 
<^ The Prince thai coueta all to know and see^ or the 

« Had neede fall milde and patient to bee. S*«c »y«« 

<< Nothing stickea faster by vs a$ appear ea^ 
<< Then thai which we learne in our tender yeares. 
And that which our soueraigne Lady wrate in defiance of for- 
tune. 

Neuer thinke you fortune can beare the swayy 
Where vertues force^ can cause her to obay. 
Heede must be taken that such rules or s^itences be chdsly 
made and not often vsed least excesse breed lothsomnesse. 

Arte and good pollicie moues vs many times \o be earnest m&nathrmm. 
our speach, and then we lay <»i such load and so go to it by heapes ^'^® 
as if we would winne the game by multitude of words & speaches, ^lef 
not all of one but of diners matter and sence, for which cause the 
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Latmes called it Congeries and we the heapmgjigurej as he that said 
To muse in minde howfairey hovv vvissy how goodj 
How hrauoy hovv free j how curteous and how true^ 
My Lady isy doth but inflame my blood. 
Or thus. 

/ deemey I dreame^ I doj I tastj I touchy 
Nothing ai all but smells ofperjit blisse. 
And thus by maister Edward Diar^ yehement swift & passio- 
natlj. 

But if my faith my hopcj my loue my true intent y 
My liberties my seruice vowedy my time and all be spent^ 
In vainef Sfc, 
But if such earnest and hastie heaping vp of speaches be made 
by way of recapitulation, which conunonly is in the end of euery 
Q^'^\ L -^ / ^^^^'^ ^^^ Oration, because the speaker seemes to make a coUec* 
tion of all the former materiall points, to binde them as it were 
in a bundle and lay them forth to enforce the cause and renew the 
hearers memory, then ye may geue him more properly the name 
of the [coUectour'] or recapitulatour, and serueth to very great pur- 
pose as in an hympne written by vs to the Queenes Maiestie en- 
titled {Minerva) wherein speaking of the mutabilitie of fortune in 
the case of all Princes generally, wee seemed to exempt her Bfa* 
iestie of all such casualtie, by reason she was by her destinie and 
many diuine partes in her^ oidained to a most long and constant 
prosperitie in this world, concluding with this recapitulation. 
But thou artfreey but were thou not in deede^ 
But were thou notj come of immortdll seede : 
Neuer ybomoy and thy minde made to blisse^ 
Heauens mettallthat euer lasting is: 
Were not thy wity and thai thy veriues shally 
Be deemd diuine thy fauour face and all: 
And thai thy lozcy ne name may neuer dye^ 
Nor thy state turncj stayd by destinie : 
Dread were least once thy noble hart mayfeele^ 
Some rufull turncj of her vnsleady wheele. 
^^^e^ Many times when we haue runne a long race in our tale spo- 
turne tale ken to the hearers, we do sodainly flye out & either speake or ex- 
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daime at some other penoo or things and therefore the Greekes 
call sach figiire (as we do) the tumway or tametale, & breedeth by 
such ezchamige a certaine recreatioa to the hearers mmds, as this 
vsed by a loner to his ynkind mistresse. 

And as for you (faire one) say now byproofeyejindcy 
Thai rigour and ingratitude soone kill a gentle minde. 
And as we in oar triomphab, speaking long to the Queenes 
Maiestie, ypo the sodaine we burst out in an exclamation to PA«- 
bus^ seeming to draw in a new matter, thus. 

But O PhebuSy 

All glistering in thy gorgious gowned 
Wouldst thou vvitsafe to slide a dovvne : 
And dwell with vSj 

But for a day^ 

I could tell thee close in thine eare^ 
A tale that thou hadst leuer heare 
I dare well say : 

Then ere thou wertj 

To kisse that vnkind runneaovayy 

Who was transformed to boughs of bay t 

For her curst hert. fyc. 

And so returned againe to the first matter. 

The matter and occasion leadeth ys many times to describe and j^^^ciitf^ 
set foorth many things, in such sort as it should appeare they were or 
truly before our eyes though they were not present, which to dofy^ kd^mq- 
it requireth cunning : for nothing can be kindly counterfidt or re* tadon. 
presented in hb absence, but by great discretion in the doer. And 
if the things we couet to describe be not naturall or not veritable, 
Uian yet the same axeth more cunning to do it, because to faine a 
thing that neuer was nor is like to be, proceedeth of a greater wit 
and sharper inuention Uian to describe things that be true. 

And these be things that a poet or maker is woont to describe p^^Mopo- 
sometimes as true or naturall, and sometimes to fiune as artificiall ^^^pAia. 
and not true. vi%. The risage, speach and countenance of any per- 
son absent or dead: and this kinde of representation b called the 
Counterfiiit countenance ; as H^mer doth in his lUades^ diueres 
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Frotopcpda. 

or the 
Counter&it 
in persona- 
tion. 



Cnmograpkia. 

or tlie 
Counter&it 
time. 



Topographitu 

or the 
Counter&it 
place. 



( 

Pragmato^ 
gropkUu 

or the 
Counter&it 
action. 



personages : namelj Achilles and ThersUes^ according to the troth 
and not by fiction. And as our poet Chaucer doth in hu Canter- 
bury tales set forth the Somner, Pardoner, Manciple, and the rest 
of the pilgrims, most naturally and {deasantly. 

But if ye i¥il fidne any person with such features, qualities & co- 
ditios, or if ye wil attribute any humane quality, as reason or speech 
to dobe creatures or other insensible things, & do study (as one may 
scty) to giue the a humane person, it is not Prosopographia but Pro^ 
sopopeioy because it is by way of fictio, & no prettier examples can 
be giuen to you thereof, than in the Romant of the rose translated 
out of French by Chancery describing the persons of auarice, enuie, 
old age, and many others, whereby much moralitie is taught. 

So if we describe the time or season of the yeare, as winter, sum« 
mer, haruest, day, midnight, noone, euening, or such like : we call 
such description the counteifidt time. Cranographia examples are 
euery where to be found. 

And if this descriptio be of any true place, citie, castell, hill, val* 
ley or sea, & such like : we call it the counterfait place Topographia^ 
or if ye &yne places yntrue, as heauen, hell, paradise, the house of 
fiune, the pallace of the sunne, the denne of sheepe, and such like 
which ye shall see in Poetes : so did Chaucer yerj well describe the 
country of Saluces in Italie^ which ye may see, in hb report of the 
Lady Gry^U. 

But if such description be made to represent the handling of 
any busines with the circumstances belonging thereynto as the 
manner of a battell, a feast, a marriage, a buriall or any other mat- 
ter that lieth in feat and actiuitie: we call it then the counterfait 
action [Pragmaiographia.^ 

In this figure the Lord Nicholas Vaux a noble gentleman, and 
much delighted in vulgar making, & a man otherwise of no great 
learning but hauing herein a maruelous facillitie, made a dittie re- 
presenting the battayle and assault of Cupide^ so excellently well, 
as for the gallant and propre application of his fiction in euery 
part, I cannot choose but set downe the greatest part of his ditty, 
for in truth it can not be amended. 

When Cupid scaled Jir St the forty 
Wherein my hart lay wounded sore 
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J%e battfie was of inch a $orfy 
Thai I must yeeld or die therefore. 
There saw lioue vpon the wdU^ 
How he his banner did display j 
Alarms aiarme he gan to cally 
And bad his souldiers keepe aray. 

The armes the which thai Cupid bare^ 
Werepearced harts with teares besprent : 
In siluer and sable to declare 
The ste^fast hue he alvvaies meani. 

There might yow see his band ail drest 
In colours like to white and blackcy 
Withpouder and with pellets prestf 
To bring them forth to spoils and sacks y 
Good will the maister of the shoty 
Stood in the Rampire braue andproudey 
For expence of ponder he spared noty 
Assault assault to crie aloude. 

There might you heare the Canons rorsy 
Echepeece discharging a louers lookoy tfc* 

As well to a good maker and Poet as to an excellent perswa- OmMt. 
der in prose, the figure of Similitude is very necessary, by which we H«iembUnce 
not onely bewtifie onr tale, but also very much inforoe & inlarge 
it. I say inforce because no <»ie thing more preuafleth with all or- 
dinary iudgements Uian perswasion by similitude. Now because 
there are sundry sorts of them, which also do worke after diuerse 
ftshions in the hearers conceits, I will set them all jfoorth by a tri« 
pie diuision, exempting the genarall Similitude as their common 
Auncestour, and I will cal him by the name of Resemblance with- 
out any addition, from which I deriue three other sorts : and giue 
euery one his particular name, as Resemblance by Pourtrait or 
Imagery, which the Greeks call /con. Resemblance morall or misti- 
caD, which they call Pardbolay & Resemblancehj example, which 
they call Paradigmay and first we will speake of the generall re« 
semblance y or bare similUudey which may be thus spoken. 

But as the watrie showres delay the raging windy 
So doeth good hope cleane put away dispaire out of my mind. 
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And in this other likening the foriorae loner to a striken deere. 

Then as the striken deere j wUhdrawes himself e alone j 

So do I seeke some secret place j where I may make my mone. 
And in this of ours where we liken glorj to a shadow. 

As the shadow (his nature beyng suchj) 

Followeth the body^ whether it will or noy 

So doeth glory ^ refuse it nere so much^ 

Wait on vertuCy be it in vveale or wo. 

And euen as the shadow in his kind^ 

What time it beares the carkas company, 

Goth oft before^ and often comes behind: 

So doth renowmoj that raiseth vs so hye^ 

Come to vs quicke^ sometime not till we dye. 

But the glory y that growth not ouerfast^ 

Is euer great^ and likeliest long to last. 

Againe in a ditty to a mistresse of ours, where we likened the 
cure of Loue to Achilles launce. 

ne launce so bright j that made Telephus woundy 
The same rusty ^ salued the sore againe^ 
So may my meede (Madame) of you redowndy 
Whose rigour was first authour of my paine. 
The l\iskan poet yseth this Resemblanccy inuring as well bj 
Dissimilitude as Similitudej likening himselfe (by Implication) to the 
flie, and neither to the eagle nor to the owle : very well Englished 
by Sir Thomas Wiatd^r his &shion, and by my selfe thus : 

There be somefowles of sight so prowd and starkcy 
As can behold the sunncy and neuer shrinkoy 
Some so feeble, as they are faine to winkCy 
Or neuer come abroad till it be darke : 
Others there be so simple^ as they thinke^ 
Because it shineSy to sport them in thefirOy 
Andfeele vnwarcy the wrong of their desire y 
Fluttring amidst thefiame that doth them bumcy 
Of this last ranke (alas) am I aright y 
For in my ladies lookes to stand or turne 
I haue no power y nefind place to retircy 
Where any darke may shade me from her sight 
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But to her beames so bright whilst I aspire^ 

I perish by the bane of my delight. 
Againe in these likening a wise man to the trne louer. 

As true loue is content with his enioy^ 

And asketh no witnesse nor no record^ 

And as faint loue is euermore most coy^ 

To boast and brag his troth at euery word: 

Euen $0 the wise withouten other meede : 

Contents him with the guilt of his good deede. 
And in this resembling the learning of an euill man to ih6 
seedes sowen in barren ground. 

As the good seedes sowen infruitfull soylcy 

Bring foorthfoyson when barren doeth them spoile : 

So doeth it fare when much good learning hitSy 

Vpon shrewde willes and ill disposed wits. 
And in these likening the wise man to an idiot. 

A sage man said, many of those that come 

To Athene schoolefor wisdome, ere they went 

They first seemed wise, then louers of wisdome^ 

Then Orators, then idiots, which is meant 

That in wisdome all such as proJUe most. 

Are least surlie, and little apt to boast* 
Againe, for a louer, whose credit vpon some report had bene 
shaken, he prayeth better opinion by similitude. 

After ill crop the soyle must eft be sowen. 

And fro shipwracke we sayle to seas againe, 

Then God forbid whose fault hath once bene knowen, 

Should for euer a spotted wight remaine. 
And in this working by resemblance in a kinde of dissimilitude 
betweene a fiither and a master. 

It fares not by fathers as by masters it doeth fare, 

For a foolish father may get a wise sonne. 

But of a foolish master it haps very rare 

Is bread a wise seruant where euer he wonne. 
And in these, likening the wise man to the Giant, the foole to 
theDwarfe. 

Set the Giant deepe in a dale, the dwarf e vpon an hill. 
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Vei will the one be but a dwarf e^ th^other a giant stilt. 

So will the wise be great and high^ euen in the lowest place : 

Thefoole when he is most aloft ^ will seeme but low and base* 
Iron. But when we liken an humane person to another in counte- 

Resemblance'^^^^i stature, speach or other qualitie, is not called bare resem- 
by imagerie. blance, but resemblaunce by imagerie or pourtrait, alluding to 
the painters terme, who yeldeth to th' eye a yisible representatio of 
the thing he describes and painteth in his table. So we commen- 
ding her Maiestie for wisedome bewtie and magnanimitie like- 
ned her to the Serpent, the Lion and the Angell, because by com- 
mon vsurpation, nothing is wiser then the Serpent, more couragi- 
ous then the Lion, more bewtifiill then the Angell. These are our 
verses in the end of the seuenth Partheniade. 

Nature thai seldome vvorkes amisse^ 

In vvomans brest by passing art: 

Hath lodged safe the Lyons harty 

Andfeatelyfixt with all good grace^ 

To Serpents head an Angels face* 
And this maner of resemblaunce is not onely performed by 
likening of liuely creatures one to another, but also of any other 
naturall thing, bearing a proportion of similitude, as to liken yea- 
low to gold, white to siluer, red to the rose, soft to silke, hard to 
the stone and such like. Sir Philip Sidney in the description of his 
mistresse excellenily well handled this figure of resonblattnoe by 
imagerie, as ye may see in his booke ofArchadia : and ye may see 
the like, of our doings, in a Partheniade written of our soueraigne 
Lady, wherein we resmble euery part of her body to some na- 
turall thing of excellent perfection in his kind, as of her forehead, 
browes and haire, thus. 

Of siluer was her forehead hycj 

Her browes two bowes of hebenie^ 

Her tresses trust were to behold 

Frizled and fine as fringe of gold 
And of her lips. 

Two lips wrought out of ruble rocke^ 

Like leaues to shut and to vnlock. 

As portall dare in Princes chamber: 

A golden tongue in mouth of amber. And 
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And of her eyes. 

Her eyes God wot what etuffe they are^ ^ 

/ durst be eworne each is a starre : 
As cleere and bright as woont to guide 
The Pylot in his winter tide. 
And of her breasts. 

Her bosome sleake as Paris piaster^ 
Helde vp two balles of alabaster y 
Eche by as was a little cherrie: 
Or els I thinke a strawberie. 
And all the rest that foUoweth, which may soffice to exemplifie 
yonr figure of Icoiiy or resemblance by imagerie and portrait* 

Bat whensoeuer by your similitude ye will seeme to teach any Porafto/o. 
moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall and darke, or fiirre j^^g^i^K. 
fette, ynder a sence metaphoricall applying one naturall thing to misdcaU. 
another, or one case to another, infisrring by them a like conse- 
quence in other cases the Greekes call it Parabolcy which terme 
is also by custome accepted of ys : neuerthelesse we may call him 
in English the resemblance misticall : as when we liken a young 
childe to a greene twigge which ye may easilie bende euery way 
ye list : or an old man who laboureth with continuall infirmities, to 
a drie and dricksie oke. Such parables were all the preachings of ^ 
Christ in the Grospell, as those of the wise and foolish yirgins, 
of the euil steward, of the labourers in the vinejrard, and a num* 
ber more. And they may be fayned aswell as true : as those fiibles 
oi Msopej and other apologies inuented for doctrine sake by wise 
and graue men. 

Finally, if in matter of counsell or perswasion we will seeme to Paradigma^ 
liken one case to another, such as passe ordinarily in mans afiaires, rej^fliu^ 
and doe compare the past with the present, gathering probabili- by example, 
tie of like successe to come in the things wee haue presently in 
hand : or if ye will draw the iudgements precedent and authori- 
seed by antiquitie as yeritable, and peraduenture fityned and ima- 
gined for some purpose, into similitude or dissimilitude with our 
present actions and affiiires, it b called resemblance by example : as 
if one should say thus, Alewander the great in his expedition to 
Asia did thus, so did Hanniballcomwing into Spaine, so did Cmsar 
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in Egypiy therfore all great Captains & Generals ought to doe.it. 

And thus againe. It hath bene alwayes ysuall among great and 
magnanimous princes in all ages, not only to repulse any iniury & 
inuasion from their owne realmes and dominions, but also with a 
cliaritable & Princely compassion to defend their good neighbors 
Princes and Potentats, from all oppression of tyrants & ysurpers. 
So did the Romaines by their armes restore many Kings of Asia 
and Afiricke expuked out of their kingdoms. So did K. Edward I. 
restablish Baliol rightfull owner of the crowne of ScotlSd against 
Hoba^ le brus no lawful! King. So did king Edward the third aide 
Dampteter king of Spaine against Henry bastard and vsurpcr. So 
haue many English Princes holpen with their forces the poore 
Dukes of Britaine their ancient friends and allies, against the ou- 
trages of the French kings : and why may not the Queene our 
soueraine Lady with like honor and godly zele yeld protection to 
the people of the Low countries, her neerest neighbours to rescue 
them a free people from the Spanish sernitude. 

And as this resemblance is of one mans action to another, so 
may it be made by examples of bruite beastes, aptly correspon- 
ding in qualitie or euent, as one that wrote certaine prety yerses of 
the Emperor Maximinusj to warne him that he should not glory 
too much in his owne strength, for so he did in yery deede, and 
would take any common souldierto taske at wrastling, or weapon, 
or in any other actiuitie and feates of armes, which was by the 
wiser sort misliked^ these were the yerses. 

The Elephant is strong j yet death doeih it subdue^ 
The bull is strong, yet cannot death eschue. 
The Lion strong, and shine for all his strength.^ 
The Tyicar strong, yet kilde is at the length. 
Dread thou many, that dreadest not any one, 
Many can kill, that cannot kill alone. 
And so it fell out, for Maximinus was slaine in a mutinieof hn 
souldiers, takii^ m> warning by these examples written for his 
admonition^ 

CHAP. XX. 

THE LAST AND PRIMCIPALL FIGURE OF OUR POBVICALL OBlfAMBNT. 

Bxargasia. FoR the glorious lustre it setteth ypon our speech and language. 
The Gor- ^® Greeks call it [^Exargasia'] the Latine lEa:poliiio'] a terme 
gious. trans- 
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transferred from these polishers of marble or porphirite, vfho after y. 
it is rough hewen & reduced to that fashlo they vrillj do set vpon 
it a goodlj glasse, so smoth and cleere as ye may see your face 
in it, or otherwise as it fareth by the bare and naked body, which 
being attired in rich and gorgious apparell, seemeth to the com- 
mon Tsage of th'eye much more c<miely & bewtifuU then the na» 
turall. So doth this fignre (which therefore I call the Oorgious) 
polish our speech & as it were attire it with copious & pleasant am* 
plifications and much yarietie of sentences all running vpon one 
point & to one intet : so as I doubt whether 1 may terme it a figure, 
or rather a masse of many figuratiue speaches, applied to the bew- 
tifying of our tale or argumet. In a worke of ours intituled Philo" 
calia we haue strained to shew the vse & application of this figure 
and all others mentioned in this booke, to which we referre you. 
I finde none example in English meetre, so well maintayning 
this figure as that dittie of her Maiesties owne making passing 
sweete and harmonicall, which figure beyng as his very origi- 
nall name purporteth the most bewtifuU and gorgious of all 
others, it asketh in reason to be reserued for a last complement, 
and desciphred by the arte of a Ladies penne, her selfe beyng 
the most bewtifuU, or rather bewtie of Queenes. And this was 
the occasion : our soueraigne Lady perceiuing how by the Sc^ 
Q«, residence within this Realme at so great libertie and ease (as 
were skarce meete for so great and daungerous a prysoner) bred 
secret factions among her people, and made many of the nobilitie 
incline to fauour her parties some of them desirous of innoua- 
tion in the state : others aspiring to greater fortunes by her li- 
bertie and life. The Qoeene our soueraigne Lady to declare that 
she was nothing ignorat of those secret practizes, though she had 
long with great wisdome and pacience dissembled it, writeth 
this ditty most sweet and sententious, not hiding from all such as- 
piring minds the daunger of their ambition and disloyaltie : which 
afterward fell out most truly by th'exemplary chastisement of 
sundry persons, who in fiiuour of the sayd Sc. Q. decli- 
ning from her Maiestie, sought \o interrupt the quiet of the 
Realme by many enill and vndutifull practizes. The ditty is m 
fblloweth. 
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The doubt cf future foeif exiles my present ioy^ 

And wit me warnes to shun such snares as threaten mine ann<M^. 

For falshood now doth flow ^ and subiect faith doth ebbe^ 

Which would not be^ tf reason ruVd or wisdome weu^d the webbe. 

But clowdes of tois vntried^ do cloake aspiring mindes^ 

Which turne to raigne of late repent ^ by course of changed vvindes. 

The toppe of hope supposed^ the roote of ruth vvil be^ 

And frutelesse all their graffed guiles^ as shortly ye shall see. 

Then dazeld eyes withpridey which great ambition blinds^ 

Shalbe vnseeld by worthy wightSy whose foresight falshood flnds. 

The daughter of debate^ that eke discord doth sowe 

Shal reap no gaine where for mor rule hath taught stil peace to growe. 

Noforreine bannisht wight shall ancre in this port j 

Our realme it brookes no strangers f orce, let them elswhere resort. 

Our rusty sworde with rest, shall first his edge employ, 

Topolle their toppes tJutt seeke, such change and gape for ioy. 

In a worke of ours entituled IPhilo Calia'\ where we entreat of 
the loueg betwene prince Philo and Lady Caliay in their mutual let- 
ters, messages, and speeches : we haue strained our muse to shew 
the vse and application of this figure, and of all others. 

CHAP. XXI. 

OF TBE TICKS OR DEFORBCITIES IN SPBACH AND YVRITING 
PRINCIPALLY NOTED BY AUNCIENT POETS. 

It hath bene said before how by ignorance of the maker a good 
figure may become a vice, and by his good discretion, a yicious 
speach go for a vertue in the Poeticall science. This saying is io 
be explaned and qualified, for some maner of speaches are alwayes 
intollerable and such as cannot be vsed with any decencie, but 
are euer vndecent namely barbarousnesse^ incongruitie, ill dispo- 
sition, fond afiectation, rusticitie, and all extreme darknesse, such 
as it is not possible for a man to vnderstand the matter without an 
interpretour, all which partes are generally to be banbhed out of 
euery language, vnlesse it may appeare that the maker or Poet do 
it for the nonce, as it was reported by the Philosopher Heraciitus 
that he wrote in obscure and darke termes of purpose not to be 
ynderstood, whence he merited the nickname Scoiinusy otherwise 
I see not but the rest of the common fiEiultes may be borne with 
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sometimes, or passe without any great reproofed not being vsed 
ouermuch or out of season as 1 said before : so as enery surplusage 
or preposterous placing or vndue iteration or darke word, or 
doubtfuU speach are not so narrowly to be looked vpon in a large 
poeme, nor specially in the pretie Poesies and deuises of Ladies, 
and Gentlewomen makers, whom we would not haue too precise 
Poets least with their shrewd wits, when they were maried they 
might become a little too phantasticall wiues, neuerthelesse b^ 
cause we seem to promise an arte, which doth not iustly admit any 
wilful errour in the teacher, and to th'end we may not be carped at 
by these methodical! men, that we haue omitted any necessary 
point in this businessc to be regarded, I will speake somewhat 
touching these yiciosities of language particularly and briefly, 
leauing no little to the Grammarians for maintenaunce of the 
scholasticall warre, and altercations : we for our part condescen- 
ding in this deuise of ours, to the appetite of Princely personages 
& ^er so tender & quesie complexions in Court, as are annoyed 
with nothing more then long lessons and ouermuch good order. 

CHAP. XXU. 

SOME VICES IN 8PBACHB8 AND YTRITINO AEE ALWATX8 INTOLLERABLE, 

fOME 0THEB8 NOW AND THEN BORNE YVITHALL BY LICENCE 

OF APPROVED AUTUOIU AND CUITOMB. 

Tub foulest vice in language is to speake barbarously : this Barbarismus. 
terme grew by the great pride of the Greekes and Latines, whe ^^, 
they were dominatours of the world reckoning no language so 8|M»^tu 
sweete and ciuill as their owne, and that all nations beside them 
selues were rude and vnciuiU, which they called barbarous : So as 
when any straunge word not of the naturall Greeke or Latin was 
spoken, in the old time they called it barbarismey or when any of 
their owne naturall wordes were sounded and pronounced with 
straunge and ill shapen accents, or written by wrong ortographie, 
as he that would say with vs in England, a dousand for a thousand^ ^ 
isterday, for yesterday, as commonly the Dutch and French peo- 
ple do, they said it was barbarously spoken. The Italian at this 
day by like arrogance calleth the Frenchman, Spaniard, Dutch, 
English, and all other breed behither their mountaines AppenmneSy 
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Tramontaniy as who would say Barbarous. This terme being then 
so Tsed by the auncient Greekes, there haue beae since, notwith- 
standing who haue digged for the Etimologie sonoewhat deeper, 
and many of them haue said that it was spoken by the rude and 
barking language of the Aflfncans now called Barbarians, who 
had great trafficke with the Greekes and Romanes, but that can 
not be so, for that part of Affricke hath but of late receiued the 
name of Burbarie, and some others rather thinke that of this word 
Barbarous, that countrey came to be called Barbaria and but 
few yeares in respect agone. Others among whom is Than Leon a 
Moore of Granada^ will seeme to doriue Barbaria j from this word 
Bar J twise iterated thus Barhar, as much to say as flye, flye, which 
chaunced in a persecution of the Arabians by some seditious Ma* 
hometanes in the time of their Pontif. Habdul mumiy when they 
were had in the chase, & driuen out of Arabia Westward into the 
countreys of Mauritania^ & during the pursuite cried one ypon 
another flye away, flye away, or passe passe, by which occasio they 
say,. when the Arabians which were had in chase came to stay and 
settle them selues in that part of Aflfrica, they called it Barbar, as 
much to say, the region of their flight or pursuite. Thus much for 
the terme, though not greatly pertinent to the matter, yet not vn- 
pleasant to know for them that delight in such niceties. 

SoUcimui. Your next intoUerable vice is solecismus or incongruitie, as whe 

®^ . . we speake false English, that is by misusing the Grammaticaa rules 

' to be obserued in cases, genders, tenses and such like, euery poore 

schoUer knowes the fault, & cals it the breaking of Priscians head, 

for he was among the Latines a principal! Grammarian. 

Cf^coxdm. ^^ hxae another intoUerable ill maner of speach, which by the 

OT^ ^^_ Greekes originall we may call /oirife affectation ^ and is when we af- 
fect new words and phrases other then the good speakers and wri* 
ters in any language, or then custome hath allowed, & is the com* 
mon fauh of young schollers not halfe well studied before they 
come from the Yniuersitie or schooles, and when they come to 
their friends, or happen to get some benefice or other promotion 
in their countreys, will seeme to coigne fine wordes out of the La* 
tin, and to yse new fangled speaches, thereby to shew themselues 
among the ignorant the better learned. 

An 
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Another of your intollerable vices is that which the Greok68 SormmuM. 
call SoraismuSy & we may call the [mingle mangle] as whe we make or . 
our speach or writinges of sundry languages vsing some Italian man^T 
word, or French, or Spanish, or Dutch^or Scottish, not for the 
nonce or for any purpose (which were in part excusable) but igno* 
rantly and affectedly as one that said vsing thb French word Roy^ 
to make ryme with another verse, thus. 

O migkiie Lord of loue^ dame Venus omelj/ ioyy 
Wkote Frmcely ffovver exceedes eck other keauenfy roy. 
The verse is good but the terme peeuishly affected. 
Another of reasonable good focilitie in translation finding cer« 
taine of the hymnes of Pj/ndarus and of Anacreons odes^ and other 
Lirickes among the Greekes very well translated by Rounsard the 
French Poet, & applied to the honour of a great Prince in France, 
comes our minion and translates the same out of French into En- 
glish, and applieth them to the honour of a great noble man in 
England (wherein 1 commend his reuerent minde and duetie) but 
doth so impudently robbe the French Poet both of his prayse and 
also of his French termes, that I cannot so much pitie him as be 
angry with him for his iniurious dealing (our sayd maker not be* 
ing ashamed to vse these French wordes/redUioit, egary superbousy 
JUandmgy celestyCalabrois^ ihebanois and a number of others, for En- 
glish wordes, which haue no maner of conformitie with our lan- 
guage either by custome or deriuation which may make them 
tollerable. And in the end (which is worst of all) makes his vaunt 
that neuer English finger but his hath toucht Pi>k/ar5 string which 
was neuerthelesse word by word as Bounsard had said before by 
like braggery. These be his versos. 

And of an ingeniom inuentio/iy inf anted with pleasant trauaile. 
Whereas the French word b enfante as much ta say borne as a 
child, in another verse he saith. 

/ vein freddon in thine honour. 
For I will shake or quiuer my fingers, for so in French isfteddon^ 
and in another verse. 

Bui if I vvili thus like pimtary 
In many discourses egar. 
This word egar is as much to say as to wander or stray out of 
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the waj) which in our EDglisb b not receiued, nor these wordes 
calabraisy tkebanoisy but rather calabrian^ thebd \JUanding sisters] 
for the spinning sisters : this man deserues to be endited of pety lar* 
cent/ for pilfring other mens deuises from them & conuerting them 
to his owne vse, for in deede as I would wish euery inuetour which 
is the very Poet to receaue the prayses of his inuention, so would 
I not haue a traslatour be ashamed to be acknowen of his transla- 
tion. 
Cacoiintheton Another of your intollerable vices is ill disposition or placing 
Misplacer. of your words in a clause or sentence : as when you will place your 
adiectiue after your substantiue, thus : Maydefaire, widtrov rtche^ 
priest hofyy and such like, which though the Latines did admit, yet 
our English did not, as one that said ridiculously. 
In my yewres lustie, many a deed doughtie did I, 
All these remembred faults be intollerable and euer vndecent. 
CacemDhaton. Now haue ye other vicious manners of speech, but sometimes 
fieureof foule *"^ ^" ^™^ cases toUerable, and chiefly to the intent to mooue 
speech. laughter, and to make sport, or to giue it some prety strange grace, 
and is when we vse such wordes as may be drawen to a foule and 
vnshamefast sence, as one that would say to a young woman, I pray 
you let me tape with you, which in deed is no more but let me sport 
with you. Yea and though it were not altogether so directly spo- 
ken, the very sounding of the word were not commendable, as he 
that in the presence of Ladies would vse this common Prouerbe, 
Jape with me but hurt me noty 
Baurde with me but shame me not. 
For it may be taken in another peruerser sence by that sorte of 
persons that heare it, in whose eares no such matter ought almost 
to be called in memory, this vice is called by the Greekes Cacem* 
phatauy we call it the vnshamefast or figure of foule speech, which 
our courtly maker shall in any case shunne, least of a Poet he be- 
come a Buffon or rayling companion, the Latines called him S'ci^r* 
ra. There is also another sort of ilfauoured speech subiect to this 
vice, but resting more in the manner of the ilshapen sound and ac- 
cent, than for the matter it selfe, which may easily be auoyded in 
choosing your wordes those that bee of the pleasantest ortho- 
graphy, and not to rime too many like sounding wordes together. 

Ye 
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Ye haue another manner of composing your metre nothing Tautoiogia^ 
commendaUe, specially if it be too much ysed, and is whe our ma« £ ^^ ^ i^ 
ker takes too much delight to fill his Terse with wordes b^gfai^s^i^. 
ning all with a letter, as an English rimer that said : 
The deadly droppee of darke disdaine^ 
Do daily drench my due deeartes. 

And as the Monke we spake of b^ore^ wrote a whole Poeme 
to the honor of Carohs Caluus^ euery word in his Terse beginning 
with C, thus : 

Carmina clariionte Caluis cantaie camenm. 

Many of our English makers vse it too much, yet we confesse it 
doth not iU but pretily becomes the meetrci if ye passe not two or 
tiiree words in one yerse, and vse it not very much, as he that said 
by way of JEpUhete. 

The smoakie iighes : the trickling tearet. 

And such like, for such composition makes the meetre mnne 
away smoother, and passeth from the lippes with more fiuulitie by 
iteration of a letter then by alteration, which alteration of a letter 
requires an exchange of ministery and office in the lippes, teeth or 
palate, and so doth not the iteration. 

Your misplacing and preposterous placing is not all one in be- HUterotifpre' 
hauiour of language, for the misplacing is alwaies intoUerable, ^^^^* ^^ 
but the preposterous is a pardonable fault, and maay times giues Preposterous* 
a pretie grace vnto the speech. We call it by a common saying to 
set the carte before the horsey and it may be done, eyther by a single 
word or by a clause of speech ; by asingle word thus : 
And if I not performe^ Ood let me neuer thriue. 

Forperformenot: and this vice is sometime tollerable inough, 
but if the word carry any notable sence, it is a vice not tollerable, 
as he that said praising a woman for her red lippes, thus : 
A corrall lippe of hew. 

Which is no good speech, because either he should haue sayd 
no more but a corrall lip, which had bene inough to declare the 
rednesse, or els he should haue said, a lip of corrall hew, and not a 
corrall lip of hew. Now if this disorder be in a whole clause which 
carieth more sentence then a word, it is then worst of all. 

Ye haue another yicious speech which the Greeks call Acyronp 
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Acyron, we call it the vncouthe^ and is when we yse an obscure and darke 

Vnoou^e '^^^f ^^^ vtterly repugnant to that we would expresse^ if it be 

not by vertue of the figures me/apAor^, altegoricy abusioriy or such 

other laudable figure before remembred, as he that said by way of 

Epithete. 

A dongeon deepe^ a dampe as darke as hell. 

Where it is euident that a dampe being but a breath or yapour, 

and not to be discerned by the eye, ought not to haue this epUhele 

(darkcy) no more then another that praysing his mistresse for her 

bewtifiill haire, said very improperly and with an vncouth terme. 

Her haire surmounts Jpollos pride ^ 

In it such bewt^ raignes. 
Whereas this word raigne is ill applied io the bewtie of a wo- 
mans haire, and might better haue bene spoken of her whole per* 
son, in which bewtie, fauour, and good grace, may perhaps in some 
sort be said to raigne as our selues wrate, in a Partheniade prai&ing 
her Maiesties countenance, thus : 

A cheare where loue and Maiestie do raigne^ 

Both milde and sterne, Sfc. 
Because this word Maiestie is a word expressing a certaine So- 
ueraigne dignitie, as well as a quallitie of countenance, and there* 
fore may properly be said to raigne^ & requires no meaner a word 
to set him foorth by. So it is not of the bewtie that remaines in a 
womans haire, or in her hand or any other member : therfbre when 
ye see all these improper or harde Epithets ysed, ye may put them 
in the number of [vncouths'] as one that said, thejlouds of graces: I 
haue heard of thejlouds oftearesy and thejlouds ofeloquencty or of 
any thing that may reseinble the nature of a water*course, and in 
that respect we say also, the streames of ieares^ and the sireames of 
vtterancey but notMe streames ofgraces^ or oibeautie. Such manner 
of vncouth speech did the Tanner of Tamworth vse to king Ed* 
wardihe fourth, which Taner hauing a great while mistaken him, 
and vsed very broad talke with him, at length perceining by his 
traine that it was the king, was afraide he should be punished for 
it, said thus with a certaine rude repentance. 

/ hope 1 shall be hanged to morrow. 
For [^I feare me'] I shall be hanged^ whereat the king laughed a 
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good, Pot only to see the Tanners vaine feare, but also to heare his 
ill sfaapen tenne, and gane him for recopence of his good sport, the 
-inheritance of Plamton parke, I am afraid the Poets of our thne 
that speahe more finely and correctediy will come too short of 
^adl a reward. 

Also the Poet or mak«^ speech becomes yicioos and vnplea. The vice of 
«mt by nothing more than by vsing too much surplusage : and this Surplusage: 
lieth not only in a word or two more than ordinary, but in whole 
clauses, and peraduenture large sentences impertinently spoken, 
or with more labour and curiositie than is requisite. The first sur* 
{rfnsage the Greekes call Pleonasmusy I call him [too full speecK] 
and is no great iault, as if one should say, / heard it with mine eares^ 
and saw it with mine eyesy as if a nmn could heare with his heeles, or 
see with his nose. We onr selues ysed this superfluous speech in a 
▼erse written of our mistresse, neuertheles, not much to be mis- 
liked, for euen a vice sometime being seasonably ysed, hath a pre- -/ ^ 

^ S^^' PleoHosmut, 

For euer.may m^ true hue Hue and neuer die or 

jind that mine eyet may see her crownde a Queene. '^^ ^ 

' As, if she lined euer, she could euer die, or that one might see her ^^^'^^ 
crowned without his eyes. 

- Another part of surplusage is called Macrologioy or long Ian- Maerolcgia, 
guage, when we yse large clauses or sentences more than is requi- Long^iaa. 
site to the matter : it is also named by the Greeks Perissologiay as he guage 
that said, the Ambassadours after they had receiued this answere 
at the kings hands, they tooke their leaue and returned home into 
their countrey from whence they came. 

So said another of our rimers, meaning to shew the great an- 
noy and difficuKie of those warres of Troy, caused for Helenas 
take. 

Nor Menelaus was vnmise^ 

Or troupe of Troians mad^ 

When he with them and they with him^ 

For her such combat had. 
These cuiuses (he xwith them and thet/voith him) are surplusage, 
and <Mie of them yery impertinent, because it could not otherwise 
be intended, but that Menelaus^ fighting with the Troians, the 
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Periergia, 
or 
Ouer laboar, 
otherwise 
called the 
curious. 



Tapinmitf 

or the 
Abbaser. 



Troians nmst of necessitie figbt with bim. 

Another point of surplusage lieth not so much in superfluitie 
of your words, as (^your trauaile to describe the matter which yee 
take in hand, and that ye ouer-labour your sdfe in your businesse. 
And therefore the Greekes call it Periergiay we call it ouer*labor, 
iumpe with the originall : or rather [the curious] for his ouermuch 
curiositie and studie to shew himselfe fine in a light matter, as one 
of our late makers, who in most of his things wrote Yery well, itt 
this (to mine opinion) more curiously than needed^ the matter be* 
ing ripely considered : yet is his verse very good, and his meetre 
ctomly. His intent was to declare how vpon the tenth day of 
March he crossed the riuer of Thames, to walke in Saint Georges 
field, the matt^ was not great as ye may suppose. 

ne tenth of March when Aries receiued 

Dan Phmbus rates into his horned heady 

And I my seffe by learned lore perceiued 

That Verapprocht and frosty winter Jled 

I crost the Thames to take the cheerefull airoy 

In open fields y the weather was so f aire. 
First, the whole matter is not worth all this solenme circum- 
stance to describe the tenth day of March, but if he had left at the 
two first verses, it had bene inough. But when he comes with two 
other verses to enlarge hia description^ it is not only more than 
needes, but also very ridiculous^ for he makes wise, as if he had not 
bene a ma learned in some of the mathematickes (by learned lore) 
that he could not haue told that the x^ of March had fallen in the 
spring of the yeare : which euery carter^ and also euery child kno« 
weth without any learning. Then ako, whe he saith [ Ver approchty 
asid frosty winter^d^ihough it were a surplusage (because one sea- 
son must needes geue place to the other) yet doeth it well inough 
passe without blame in the maker. These, and a hundred more of 
such faultie and impertinent speeches may yee finde anumgst vs 
vulgar Poets, when we be cardesse of our dcnngs. 

It is no small fault in a maker to vse such wordes and termes as 
do diminish and abbase the matter he would seeme to set forth, by 
imparing the dignitie, height vigour or maiestie of the cause he 
takes in hand, as one that would say king Philip shrewdly harmed 
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the towne of 5. Suiniainesj when in deede he wanne it and pot it 
to the sacke, and that king Henry the eight made spoiles in Tur* 
win J when as in deede he did more then spoile it, finr he caused it to 
be defaced and razed flat to the earth, and made it inhabitable. 
Therefore the historiographer that should by such wordes report 
of these two kings gestes in that bdialfe, should greatly blemish 
the honcmr of their doings and almost speake yntrulj and iniu'» 
riously by way of abbasement, as another of our bad rymers that 
very indecently said. 

A misen mynde thou haUj thou ha$t a Princes pelfe^ 

A lewd terme to be giuen to a Princes treasure (pelfe) and ^ 
was a little more manerly spoken by Seriani Bendlowes^ when in a 
progresse time comming to salute the Queene in Huntington- 
shire he said to her Cochman, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy 
cart, that I may speake to the Queene, whereat her Maiestie 
laughed as she had bene tickled, and all the rest of the company al« 
though very graciously (as her manner is) she gaue him great 
thankes and her hand to kisse. These and such other base wordes 
do greatly disgrace the thing & the speaker or ¥nriter : the Greekes 
call it [Tapinoris^ we the [abbaserJ] 

Others there be that fall into the contrary vice by vsing such ^^f^^*»<^i^ 
bombasted wordes, as seeme altogether fiurced full of winde, being Pompious 
a great deale to high and lofUe for the matter, whereof ye may speech. 
finde too many in all popular rymers. 

Then haue ye one other yicious speach with which we will fi- An^hibctofpa 
nish this Chapter, and is when we speake or write doubtfully and AmUnioiis. 
that the sence may be taken two wayes, such ambiguous termes 
they call Amphibologiay we call it the ambiguous^ or figure of sence 
incertaine, as if one should say Thomas Tayler saw JViUiam Tyler 
dronke, it is indifferent to thinke either th'one or th'other dronke. 
Thus said a gentleman in our vulgar pretily notwithstanding be* 
cause he did it not ignorantly, but for the nonce. 
/ sat by my Lady soundly sleeping^ 
My mistresse lay by me bitterly weeping. 

No man can tell by this, whether the mistresse or the man, slept 
or wept: these doubtfull speaches were vsed much in the old times 
by their false Prophets as appeareth by the Oracles of Ddphos and 
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and of the SybtUes prophecies deuiflcd by the religious persons of 
those dayes to abase the superstitious people, and to encomber 
their busie braynes with yaine hope or yaine feare. 
* Lucianus the merry Greeke reciteth a great number of them, 
deuised by a coosening companion one Alexander^ to get himseUe 
the name and reputaticm of the God JEsculapius^ and in effect all 
our old Brittish and Saxon prophesies be of the same sort, that 
tume them on which iside ye will, the matter of them may be veri- 
fied, neuerthelesse carryeth generally such force in the heades <^ 
fonde people, that by the comfort of those blind prophecies many 
insurrections and rdl)dlions haue bene stirred vp in this Realme, 
as that <^ lacke StraWy & lacke Cade in Richard the seconds time, 
and in our time by a seditious feUow in Norffolke calling himsdf 
Captaine Ket and others in other places of the Realme lead alto, 
gether by certaine propheticall rymes, which might be oonstred 
two or three wayes as well as to that one whereunto the rebelles 
applied it, our maker shall therefore auoyde all such ambiguous 
speaches ynlesse it be when he doth it for the nonce and for some 
purpose. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

WHAT IT It THAT «llltRAIXT MAKXl OUR f PEACH WILL PLIAIINO AMD COM- 
MBMOABLly AND OF THAT WHICH THE LATIRBS CALL DBCORCM. 

In all things to yse decencie, is it onely that giueth euery thing 
his good grttce Sc without which nothing in mans qpeach could 
seeme good or gracious, in so much as many times it makes a bew« 
tifiill figure fall into a deformitie, and cm th* other side a vicious 
speach seeme pleasaunt and bewtifull : this decencie is therfore the 
line & leuell for al good makers to do their busincs by. But herein 
resteth the difficultie, to know what this good grace is, & wherein 
it consisteth, for peraduenture it be easier to conceaue then to ex- 
presse, we wil therfore examine it to the bottome & say : that euery 
thing which pleaseth the mind or sences, & the mind by the sences 
as by means instrumetall, doth it for some amiable point or quali- 
tie that is in it, which draweth them to a good liking and content- 
ment with their proper obiects. But that cannot be if they disco- 
uer any ill&uorednesse or disproportion io the partes apprehen* 
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siue, as for example, when a sound is either too loude or too low 
or otherwise confuse, the eare b ill affected : so is th* eye if the cou* 
lour be sad or not liminous and recreatiue, or the shape of a mem- 
bred body without his due measures and simmetry, and the like 
of euery other sence in his proper function. These excesses or de« 
fectes or confusions and disorders in the sensible obiectes are de« 
formities and ynseemely to the sence. In like sort the mynde for 
the things that be his mentall obiectes hath his good graces and 
his bad, whereof th' one contents him wonderous well, th* other dis- 
pleaseth him continually, no more nor no lesse then ye see the disf- 
cordes of musicke do to a well tuned eare. The Greekes call this 
good grace of euery thing in his kinde, ro wpswoyp the Latines [dc" 
coram] we in our yulgar call it by a scholasticaU terme [decencie] 
our owne Saxon English terme is [^seemelj/nesse] that is to say, for 
his good shape and vtter appearance well pleasing the eye, we call 
it also [^comefynesse] for the delight it bringeth comming (owardes 
ys, and to that purpose may be called {^plecuani approche] so as eue* 
ry way seeking to expresse this wpswoif of the Greekes and decorum 
of the Latines, we are faine in our yulgar toung to borrow the 
terme which our eye onely for his noble prerogatiue oner all the 
rest of the sences doth vsurpe, and to apply the same to all good, 
comely, pleasant and honest things, euen to the spirituall obiectes 
of the mynde, which stand no lesse in the due proportion of rea- 
son and discourse than any other materiall thing doth in his sen- 
sible bewtie, proportion and comelynesse. 

Now because this comelynesse resteth in the good conformitie 
of many things and their sundry circumstances, with respect one 
to another, so as there be found a iust correspondencie betweene 
them by this or that relation, the Greekes call it Analogic or a con- 
uenient proportion. This lonely conformitie, or proportion, or 
conueniencie betweene the sence and the sensible hath nature her 
selfe first most carefully obserued in all her owne workes, then al- 
so by kinde graft it in the appetites of euery creature working by 
intelligence to couet and desire : and in their actions to imitate & 
performe : and of man chiefly before any other creature aswell in 
his speaches as in euery other part of his behauiour. And this in 
generalitie and by an vsuall terme is that which the Latines call 
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[deooruiH*'] So albeit we bdbrealleaged that all our figures be but 
tamfigresdons 6f our dayly speacb, yet if thej fall oat decentlj to 
the good liking of the mynde or eare and to the beMrtifying of the 
matter or language, all is well, if indecently, and to the eares and 
myndes misliking (be the figure of it selfe neuer so commendable) 
all is amisse, the election is the writers, the iudgemet is the worlds^ 
as theirs to whom the reading apperteineth. But since the actions 
of man with their circumstances be infinite, and the world like- 
wise, replenished with many iudganents, it may be a question 
who shal haue the determination of such controuersie as may wciaQ 
whether this or that action or speach be decent at indecent : and 
merely it seemes.to go all by discretion, not perchaunce of euery 
one, but by a learned and experienced discretion, for oth^wise 
seemes the decorum to a weake and ignorant iudgement, then it 
doth to one of better kjnowledge and experience : which shewetb 
that it lesteth in the discerning part of the minde, so as he who can 
make the best and most differences of things by reasonable and 
wittie distinction is to be the fittest iudge or sentencer of [deceiu 
cie*'] Such generally is the discreetest man, particularly in any 
art the most skilfull and discreetest, and in all other things for the 
more part those that be of much obseruation and greatest expe^ 
rience. The case then standi|ig that discretion must chiefly guide 
all those businesse, since there be sundry sortes of discretion all yn* 
like, euen as there be men of action or art, I see no way so fit to en- 
able a man truly to estimate of [decencie] as example, by whose 
yeritie we may deeme the differences of things and their propor- 
tions, and by particular discussions come at length to sentence of 
it generally, and also in our behauiours the more easily to put it 
in execution. But by reason of the sundry circumstances, that 
mans afiaires are as it were wrapt in, this [decencie] comes to be ye. 
ly much alterable and subiect to yarietie, in so much as our speach 
asketh one maner of decencie y in respect of the person who speakes: 
another of his to whom it is spoken : another of whom we speake : 
another of what we speake^ and in what place and time and to 
what purpose. And as it is of speach, so of al other our behauiours. 
We wil therefore set you down some few examples of euery cir- 
cumstance how it alters the decencie of speach or action. And 
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Phauormus the Philosopher was counted yery wise and welt 
learned, but a little too talkatiue and full of words : for the which 
Timocrates reprooued him in the hearing of one Polemon. That 
is no wonder quoth Polemon^ for so be all women. And besides, 
Phauorinus being knowen for an Eunuke or gelded man, came 
by the same nippe to be noted as an effeminate and degenerate 
person. 

And there is a measure to be ysed in a mans speech or tale, so as 
it be neither for shortnesse too darke, nor for length too t^ious. 
Which made Cleomenes king of the Lacedemonians geue this 
Tnpleasant answere ta the Ambassadors of the Samiens, who had 
tolde him a long message from their Citie, and desired to know 
his pleasure in it. My maisters (saith he) the first part of your tale 
was so Ipng, that I remember it not, which made that the second I 
ynderstoode not, and as for the third part I doe nothing well 
allow of. Great princes and graue counsellers who haue little spare 
leisure to hearken, would haue speeches ysed to them such as be 
short and sweete. 

And if they be spoken by a man of account, or one who for his 
yeares, profession or dignitie should be thought wise & reuerend, 
his speeches & words should also be graue, pithie 8c sententious, 
which was well noted by king Aniiochus, who likened Hermoge^ 
nes the famous Orator of Greece, ynto these fawles in their mouL 
ting time, when their feathers be sick, and be so loase in the flesh 
that at any little rowse they can easilie shake them off : so saith he, 
can Hermogenes of all the men that euer I knew, as easilie deliuer 
from him his yaine and impertinent speeches and words. 

And there is a decencie, that euery speech should be to the ap« 
petite and delight-, or dignitie (^the hearer & not for any respect 
arrogant or yndutifull, as was that of Alexander sent £mbassa<« 
dour from the Athenians to th'Emperonr Marcus y this man seing 
th'emperour not so attentiue to his tale, as he would haue had him, 
said by way of interruption, CoRsar I pray thee giue me better eare, 
it seemest thou knowest me not, nor from whom I came :. the Em- 
perour nothing well liking his bold malapert speech,, said r thou 
ait deceyued, for I heare thee and know well inough, that thou art 
that fine, foolish, curious, sawcie Alexader that tendest to nothing 
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but to combe & ^ury thy haire, to pare th j nailes, to pick thy teeth, 
and to perfume thy selfe with sweet oyles, that no man may abide 
the sent of thee. Prow de speeches, and too much finesse and curio* 
sitie is not commendable in an Embassadour. And 1 haue knowen 
in my time such of them, as studied more vpon what apparell 
ttey should weare, and what countenaances they should keepe at 
the times of their audience, then they did vpon th^efiect of their 
errant or commission. 

And there is dececy in that euery ma should talke of the things 
they haue best skill of, and not in that, their knowledge and lear« 
ning serueth them not to do, as we are wont to say, he speaketh of 
Robin hood that neuer shot in his bow : there came a great 
Oratour before Cleomenes king of Lacedemoniay and yttered much 
matter to him touching fortitude and valiancie in the warres : the 
king laughed : why laughest thou quoth the learned ma, since thou 
art a king thy selfe, and one whom fortitude best becommeth 
why said Cltomenes would it not make any body laugh, to heare 
the swallow who feeds onely ypon flies, to boast of his great pray, 
and seethe eagle stand by and say nothing ? if thou wert a man of 
warre or euer hadst bene day of thy life, I would not laugh to here 
thee speake of yaliancie, but neuer being so, & speaking before an 
M captaine I can not choose but laugh. 

And some things and speaches are decent or indecent in respect 
of the time they be spoken or done in. As when a great clerk 
presented king Antiochus with a booke treating all of iustice, the 
king that time lying at the siege of a towne, who lookt ypon the 
title of the booke, and cast it to him againe : saying, what a diuell 
tellest thou to me of iustice, now thou seest me yse force and do 
the best I can to bereeue mine enimie of his towne ? euery thing 
hath his season which is called Oportunitie, and the ynfitnesse or 
yndecency of the time is called Importunitie, 

Sometime the yndeceny ariseth by the indignitie of the word 
in respect of the speaker himselfe, as whan a daughter of Fraunce 
and next heyre generall to the crowne (if the law SaUque had not 
barred her) being set in a great chaufe by some harde words giuen - 
her by another prince of the bloud, said in her anger, thou durst 
not haue said thus much to me if God had giue me a paire of, &c. 
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and told all out, meaning if God had made her a man and not a 
woman she had bene king of Fraunce. The word became not the 
greatnesse of her person, and much lesse her sex, whose chiefe ver- 
tne is shamefastnesse, which the Latines call Verecundiaj that is a 
naturall feare ta be noted with any impudicitie : so as when they 
heare or see arty thing tending that way they commonly blush, & 
is a part greatly praised in all women. 

Yet will ye see in many cases how pleasant speeches and sanou- 
ring some skurrillity and ynshamefastne& haue now and then a 
certaine decencie, and well become both the speaker to say, and the 
hearer to abide, but that is by reason of some other cirCumstaace, 
as when the speaker himselfe is knowne to be a common iester or 
bufibn, such as take ypon them to make princes merry, or when 
some occasion is giuen by the heaier to induce such a pleasaunt 
speach, and in many other cases whereof no generall rule caii be 
giuen, but are best knowen by example : as when Sir Andrew 
Flamock king Henry the eights standerdbeacer, a merry conceyted 
man and apt to skofie, waiting one day at the kings heeles whai 
he entred the parke at Greenewich, the king blew his horse, Fla* 
mock hauing his belly full, and his tayle at oommaundement, gaue 
out a rappe nothing fidntly, that the king turned him about and 
said how now sirra ? Flamock not well knowing how to excuse his 
vnmanerly act, if it please you Sir quoth he, your Blaiesty Uew 
one blast for the keeper and I another for his man. The king 
laughed hartily and tooke it nothing offensiuely : for indeed as the 
case fdl out it was not vndecently spoken by Sir JnA^ew Fla* 
mocky for it was the cleaneliest excuse he could make, and a merry 
implicatiue in termes nothing odious, and therefore a sporting satis* 
fiiction to the kings mind, in a matter which without some such 
merry answere could not haue bene well taken. So was Flamocks 
action most vncomely, but his speech excellently well becoming 
the occcasion. 

But at another time and in another like case, the same skurril- 
litie of Flamock was more ofiensiue, because it was more indecent. 
As when the king hauing Flamock with him in his barge, passing 
from Westminster to Greenewich to yisite a fiiyre Lady whom 
the king loued and was lodged in the tower oif the Parke : the 
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king cominiog within sight of the tower, and being disposed to 
be merry, said, Flamock let ys rime : as well as I Can said Flamock 
if it (dease your grace. The kbg began thus : 

Within this towre^ 

There lieth ajlowre^ 

That hath mtf hart. 
Flamock for aunswer : Within this hower^ she willy Sfc. with the 
rest in so vncleanly termes, as might not now become me by the 
rule of Decorum to vtler writing to so great a Maiestie^ but the 
king tooke them in so euill part, as he bid Flamock auant yarlet, 
and that he should no more be so neere vnto him. And wherein 
I would fidne leame, lay this yndecencie ? in the skurriU and filthy 
termes not meete for a kings eare ? perchance so. For the king 
was a wise and graue man, and though he hated not a faire wo«. 
man, yet liked he nothing well to heare speeches of ribaudrie : as 
ihey report of th^empeiour Octauian : Licet fuerit ipse incontinent" . ^ 
itsimusyfuittamen incontinent^ seuerissimus vltor. But the very cause ( ^^ 
in deed was for that Flamocks reply answered not the kings ex* 
pectation, for the kings rime commencing with a pleasant and 
amorous propositio : Sir Andrew Flamock to finish it not with loue 
but with lothsomnesse, by termes very rude and vnciuill, and 
seing the king greatly fauour that Ladie for her much beauty by 
like or some other good partes, by his fastidious aunswer to make 
her seeme odious to him, it helde a great disproportion to the 
kings appetite, for nothing is so vnpleasant to a man, as to be en- 
countrei in. his chiefe affection, & specially in his loues, & whom 
we honour we should also reuerence their appetites, or at the least 
beare with them (not being wicked and vtterly euill) and whatso- 
euer they do affect, we do not as becometh ys if we make it seeme 
to them horrible. This in mine opinion was the chiefe cause of the 
yndecencie and also of the kings offence. Aristotle the great phi- 
losopher knowing this very well, what time he put Calistenes to 
k^g Alexader the greats seruice gauehim this lesson. Sirra quoth 
he, ye go now from a scholkr to be a courtier, see ye speake to the 
king your maister, either nothing at all, or else that which pleaseth 
him, which rule if Calistenes had followed and forborne to crosse 
the kings appetite in diuerse speeches, it had not cost him so 
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deepely as afterward it did. A like matter of ofience fdl out be- 
tweene th^Emperour Charles the fifth, & an Embassadour of king 
Henry the eight, who I could name biit will not for the great opi- 
nion the world had of his wisdome and suflSciency in that behalfe, 
and all for misusing of a terme. The king in the matter of con* 
trouersie betwixt him and Ladie Catherine of Casiill the Empe- 
rours awnt, found himselfe grieued that the Emperour should 
take her part and worke vnder hand with the Pope to hinder the 
diuorce : and gaue his Embassadour commission in good termes 
to open his griefes to the Emperour, and to expostulat with his 
Maiestie, for that he seemed to forget the kings great kindnesse 
and friendship before times ysed with th'Emperour, aswell by dis- 
bursing for him sundry great summes of monie which were not 
all yet repayd : as also by furnishing him at his neede with store 
of men and munition to his warres, and now to be thus vsed he 
thought it a very euill requitall. The Embassadour for too much 
animositie and more then needed in the case, or perchance by igno- 
rance of the proprietie of the Spanish tongue, tdd the Emperour 
among other words, that he was Sombre el mas ingrato e$^l mon' 
doy the ingratest person in the world to yse his maister so. The 
Emperour tooke him suddainly with the word, and said : callest 
thou me ingrato P I tell thee leame better termes, or else I will teach 
them thee. Th'Embassadour excused it by his commission, and 
said : they were the king his maisters words, and not his owne. 
Nay quoth th'Emperour, thy maister durst not haue sent me these 
words, were it not for that broad ditch bctweene him & me, mea- 
ning the sea, which is hard to passe with an army of reuenge. The 
Embassadour was comanded away & no more hard by the Empe- 
ror, tU by some other means afterward the grief was either pacified 
or forgotten, & all this inconueniece grew by misuse of one word, 
which being otherwise spoken & in some sort qualified, had easily 
holpen all, & yet th' Embassadour might sufficiently haue satisfied 
his commission & much better aduaunced his purpose, as to haue 
said for this word [ye are ingraiej] yc haue not vsed such gratitude 
towards him as he hath deserued : so ye may see how a worde spoke 
vndecently, not knowing the phrase or proprietie of a language, 
maketh a whole matter many times miscarrie. In which respect it 
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is to be wished, that none Ambassadour speake his priocipall co<> 
mandements but in his own language, or in another as naturall to 
him as his owne, and so it is vsed in all places of the world sauing 
in England. The Princes and their commissioners fearing least 
otherwise they might vtter any thing to their disaduantage, or els 
to their disgrace : and I my selfe hauing seene the Courts oi 
Fraunce, Spaine, Italie, and that of the Empire, with many inferior 
Courts, could neuer perceiue that the most noble personages, 
though they knew very well how to speake many forraine lan- 
guages, would at any times that they had bene spoken vnto, an- 
swere but in their owne, the Frenchman in French, the Spaniard in 
Spanish, the Italian in Italian, and the very Dutch Prince in the 
Dutch language : whether it were more for pride, or for feare of 
any lapse, I cannot tell. And Henrie Earle of Arundel being an old 
Courtier and a very princely man in all his actions, kept that rule 
alwaies. For on a time passing from England towards Italic by her 
maiesties licence, he was very honorably enterteined at the Court 
of Brussels, by the Lady Duches of Parma, Regent there : and sit- 
ting at a buiquet with her, where also was the Prince of Orange, 
with all the greatest Princes of the state, the Earle, though he could 
reasonably well speake French, would not speake one French 
word, but all English, whether he asked any question, or answered 
it, biit all was done by Truchemen. In so much as the Prince of 
Orange maruelling at it, looked a side on that part where I stoode 
a beholder of the feast, and sayd, 1 mamell your Noblemen of 
England doe not desire to be better languaged in the forraine 
languages. This word was by and by reported to the Earle. 
Quoth the Earle againe, tell my Lord the Prince^ that I loue 
to speake in that language, in which I can best vtter my mind and 
not mistake. 

Another Ambassadour vsed the like ouersight by ouerweening 
himselfe that he could naturally speake the French tongue, where- 
as in troth he was not skilfull in their termes. Thb Ambassadour 
being a Bohemian, sent from the Emperour to the French Court, 
where after his first audience, he was highly feasted and banquetted. 
On a time, among other^ a great Princesse sitting at the table, by 
way of talke asked the Ambassador whether the Empresse his 
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his misiresse wben she went a hunting, or otherwise trauailed 
abroad for her solace, did ride a horsback or goe in her coach. To 
which the Ambassadour answered ynwares and not knowing the 
French terme, Par ma foy elle cheuauche fort bien^ S^ sienprend 
grand plaisir. She rides (saith he) very well, and takes great plea- 
sure in it* There was good smiling one vpon another of the Ladies 
and Lords, the Ambassador wist not whereat, but laughed himselfe 
for companie. This word Cheuaucher in the French tongue hath 
a reprobate sence, speciallj being spoken of a womans riding. 

And as rude and vnciuill speaches cany a marueilous great in- 
decencie, so doe sometimes those that be ouermuch affiscted and 
nice : or that doe sauour of ignorance or adulation, and be in the 
eare of graue and wise persons no lesse ofiehsine than the other : as 
when a sutor in Rome came to Tiberius the Emperor end said, I 
would open my case to your Maiestie, if it were not to trouble 
your sacred bu^inesse, sacras vestras occupationes as the Historio- 
grapher reporteth. What meanest thou by that terme quoth the 
Emperor, say laboriosas I pray tbee, & so thou maisttruely say, and 
bid him leaue oflf such affscted flattering terines. 

The like vndecencie vsed a Herald at armes sent by Charles the 
fifth Emperor, to Fraunces the first French king, bringing him a 
message of defiance, and thinking to qualifie the bittemesse of his 
message with words pompous and magnificent for the kings honor, 
Tsed much this terme (sacred Maiestie) which was not vsually 
geuen to the French king, but to say for the most part [Sire'] The 
French king neither liking of his errant, nor yet of his pompous 
speech, said somewhat sharply, 1 pray thee good fellow clawe me 
not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie, but goe to thy busi- 
nesse, and tell thine errand in such termes as are decent betwixt e- 
nemies, for thy master is not my frend, and turned him to a Prince 
of the bloud who stoode by, saying, me thinks this fellow speakes 
like Bishop Nicholas, for on Saint Nicholas night commonly the 
Scholars of the Countrey make them a Bishop, who like a foolish 
boy, goeth about blessing and preaching with so childish termes, as 
maketh the people laugh at his foolish counterfaite speeches. 

And yet in speaking or writing of a Princes afiaires & fortunes 
there is a certaine Decorum ^ that we may not yse the same termes 
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in their busines, as we might very wel doe in a meaner persons, the 
case being all one, such reuerence is doe to their estates. As for ex- 
ample, if an Historiographer shal write of an Emperor or King, 
how sncb a day hee iojned battel with his enemie, and being 
oner-laide ranne out of the fielde, and tooke his heeles, or pat 
spurre to his horse and fled as fiist as hee could : the termes be not 
decent, but of a meane souldier or captaine, it were not vnde- 
cently spoken. And as one, who translating certaine bookes of 
Virgih Mneidos into English meetre, said that Mneas was &yne 
to trudge out of Troy : which terme became better to be spoken 
irf'abes^ar, orof arc^e, oralackey:for so weevsetosay tosuch 
maner of people, be trudging hence. 

Another Englishing this word of VirgiU [Jaio profugus] called 
Mneas \by faie afugitiue] which was yndecently spoken, and not 
to the Authours int^t in the same word : for whom he studied 
by all means to auaunce aboue all other men of the world for yer- 
tue and magnanimitie, he meant not to make him a fugitiue. But 
by occasion of his great distresses, and of the hardnesse of his desti- 
nies, he would haue it appeare that jEneas was enforced to flie 
out of Troyy and for many yeeres to be a romer and a wandrer a^ 
bout the world both by land and sea [foto profugus] and neuer to 
find any resting place till he came into Itafy^ so as ye may euidetly 
peroeiue in this terme I fugitiue] a notable indignity ofired to that 
princely person, and by th'other word (a wanderer) none indigni- 
tie at all, but rather a terme of much loue and commiseration. 
The same translatour when he came to these y^ordea i Insignem 
pieiaJte vtrum^ tot voluere casus tot adhre labores compulit. Hee 
turned it thus, what moued luno to tugge so great a captaine 
as JEneaSy which word tugge spoken in this case is so yndecent as 
none other coulde haue bene deuised, and tooke his first origi- 
naU from the cart, because it signifieth the pull or draught of the 
oxen or horses, and therefore the leathers that beare the chiefe 
stresse of the draught, the cartars call them tugges, and so wee 
yse to say that shrewd boyes tugge each other by the eares, for 
pull. 

Another of our yulgar makers, spake as ill&ringly in this yerse 
written to the dispraise of a rich man and couetous. Thou bast a 
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misarB minde (thoa hast a princes pelfe] a kwde terme to be spo- 
ken of a princes treasure, which in no respect nor for any canse is 
to be called pelfe, though it were neuer so meane, for peUe is pro- 
perly the scrappes or shreds of taylors and of skinners, which are 
accompted of so yile price as they be commonly cast out of dores, 
or otherwise bestowed vpon base- purposes; and carrieth not the 
like reason or deoencie^ as when we say in reproch of a niggard or 
yserer, or worldly couetous man, that he setteth more by a little 
pelfe of the world, than by his credit or health, or conscience. For 
in comparison of these treasours, all the gold or siluer in the world 
may by a skomefull torme be called pelfe, & so ye see that the rea- 
son of the decencie holdeth not alike in both cases. Now. let Tg 
passe from these examples, .to troate of those that conceme the 
comelinesse and decencie of mana behauiour. 

And some speech may be whan it is spoken very yndecent, and 
yet the same hauing afterward somewhat added to it may become 
prety and decent, as was the. stowte worde.rsed by a captaine in 
f raunce, who sitting at the lower end <^ the Duke of Ouyses table 
among many, the day after there had bene a great battaile foogh- 
ten, the Duke finding that this captaine was not scene that day to 
do any thing in the field, taxed him priuily thus in al the hearings. 
Where were you Sur the day of the battaile, for I saw ye not ? the 
captaine answered primiptly : where ye durst not haue bene : and 
the Duke began to kindle with the worde, which the Gentleman 
perceiuing,said spedily : 1 was that day among the carriages, where 
your excellencie would not for a thousand crownes haue bene 
scene. Thus fi-om yndecent it came by a wittie reformation to be 
made decent againe. 

The like hapned on a time at the Duke of Northumberlandes 
bourd, where merry lohn Heywood was allowed to sit at the tables 
end. The Duke had a yery noble and honorable mynde alwayes 
to pay his debts well, and when he lacked money, would not stick 
to sell (he greatest part of his plate: so had he done fewdayesbe- 
fore. Hei/woodheing loth to call for his drinke so oft as he was diy, 
turned his eye toward the cupbord and sayd I finde great misse of 
your graces standing cups : the Duke thinking he had spoken it of 
some knowledge that bis plate was lately sold, said scHuewhat 
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sharpely, whj Sir will not those cuppes seme as good a man as 
yourselfe. Hfywoodtetdily replied. Yes if it please your gmce, 
bat 1 would baue one of tiiem stand still at myne elbow fall df 
drinke that I might not be driuen to troutde your men so often to 
call for it. This pleasant and speedy reners of the former woides 
hoipe all the matter againe, whereupon the Ouke became very 
pleasaunt and dranke a boUe of wine to Heymoody and bid a cup 
should alwayes be standing by him. 

It were to busie a peece of worke for me to tell you of all the 
partes of decencie and indecency which haue boie obsenied in the 
speaches of man & in hk writings, and this that I tell you is rather 
to solace your eares with pretie conceits after a sort of long scbo- 
lasticall preceptes which may happen haue doubled them, rattier 
then for any other purpose of institutio or doctrine, which to any 
Courtier of experience^ is not necessarie in this behalfe. And as 
they appeare by the former examples to rest in our speach and 
wVittng: so do the same by like proportitm consist in the whole 
behauimur of man, and that which he doth well and commendft* 
Uy is euer decent, and the contrary yndecent, not in enery mans 
indgement alwayes one, but after their senerall discretion and by 
circumstance diuersly , as by the next Chapter shalbe shewed. 

CHAP. XXIIIL 

OF INBCmOIB m BKHAUIOUR WHICH ALSO BKLONGt TO THB 
COXtlDBRATION OF THB POBT OR MULBR. 

And there is a dececy to be obs^rued in euery mans actio & be- 
hauiour aswell as in his speach & writing which some perad« 
ueture would thinke impertinent to be treated of in this booke, 
where we do but informe the comendable fashions of language & 
stile : but that is otherwise, for the good maker or poet who is in de- 
cet speach & good termes to describe all things and with pmyse or 
dispraise to r^;x»t euery mas behauiour, ought to know the come* 
linesse of an actio aswell as of a word & thereby to direct himselfe 
both in praise & perswasio or any other point that perteines to the 
Oratours arte. Wherefore some exaples we will set downe of this 
maner (rf* dececy in behauiour leaning you for the rest to our booke 
which we haue written de Decoroj where ye shall see both partes 
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handled more exactly. And fliis decencie of mans behaukmr as- 
vreH as of his speach must also be deemed by discretion, in which 
fegard the thing that may well become one man to do may not 
become another, and that which is seemely to be done in this place 
is not so seemely in that, and at such a time decent, but at another 
time yndecent, and in such a case and for such a purpose, and to 
this and that end and by this and that euent, perusing all the cir- 
cumstances with like cosideration. Therefore we say that it might 
become king Alexander to giue a hundretb talentes to Anaxo'' 
goras the Philosopher, but not for a b^gerly Philosopher to ac- 
cept so great a gift, for such a Prince could not be impouerished by 
that expence, but the Philosopher was by it excessiuely to be en- 
riched, so was the kings action proportionable to his estate and 
therefore decent, the Philosophers, disproportionable both to his 
profession and calling and therefore indecent. 

And yet if we shall examine the same point with a clearer dis- 
cretion, it may be said that whatsoeuer it might become king Am 
lexander of his regal largesse to bestow ypon a poore Philosopher 
vnasked, that might aswell become the Philosopher to receiue at 
his hands without refusal, and had otherwise bene smne aiq)ea- 
chement of the kings abilitie or wisedome, which had not bene, 
decent in the Pbilosoper, nor the immoderatnesse of the kinges 
gift in respect of the Philosophers meane estate made his accep- 
tance the lesse decent, since Princes liberalities are not measured by 
merite nor by other mens estimations, but by their owne ap- 
petits and according to their greatnesse. So said king Alexander 
very like himselfe to one PeriUus to whom he had geuen a yery 
great gift, which he made curtesy to accept, saying it was too much 
for such a mean person, what quoth the king if it be too much for 
thy seUe, hast thou neuer a friend or kinsman that may fare the 
better by it? But peraduenture if any such immoderat gift had 
bene craned by the Philosopher and not voluntarily offred by 
the king it had bene vndecent to haue taken it. Euen so if one 
that standeth ypcm his merite, and spares to crane the Princes li- 
beralitie in that which is moderate and fit for him, doth as vnde- 
cently. For men should not expect till the Prince remembied it 
of himselfe and began as it were the gratification, but ought to be 
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pot in remembraunce by humble solicitations, and that is dueti- 
full 8c decent, which made king JTeifry th'eight her Maiesties most 
noble &ther, and for llberaUtj nothing inferiour to king Jlexan^ 
der the great, annsw ere one of his priuie chamber, who prayd him 
to be good & gracious to a certaine old Koight being his feeruant, 
for that he was bnt an ill begger, if he be ashamed to begge we wil 
thinke scorne to gine. And yet peradaenture in both these cases, 
the vndecencie for too much craning or sparing to crane, might be 
easily holpen by a decent magnificence in the Prince, as Amazis 
king of ^gypt yery honorably considered, who asking one day 
for one DiopUhus a noble man of his Court, what was become of 
him for that he had not sene him wait of long time, one about the 
king told him that he heard say he was sickc and of some conceit 
he had taken that his Maiestie had but slenderly lodced to him, 
vsing many others very bountifully. I beshrew his fooles head 
quoth the king, why had he not sued vnto vs and made vs priuie 
of his want, then added, but in truth we are most to blame our sel- 
ues, who by a mindeful beneficence without sute should haue sup- 
plied his bashfulnesse, and forthwitli commaunded a great re- 
ward in money & pension to be sent ynto him, but it hapned that 
when the kings messengers entred the chamber of Diopithus^ he 
had newly giuen vp the ghost: the messengers sorrowed the case, 
and DiopUhus friends sate by and wept, not so much for Diopithus 
death, as for pitie that he ouerliued not the comming of the kings 
reward. Therupon it came euer after to be vsed for a prouerbe that 
when any good tume commeth too late to be vsed, to cal it Diopir 
thus reward. 

In Italy and Fraunce I haue knowen it ysed for common pol* 
licie, the Princes to difierre the be&towing of their great liberali- 
ties as Cardinalships and other high dignities & offices of gayne, 
till the parties whom they should seeme to gratifie be so old or so 
sicke as it b not likely they should long enioy them. 

In the time of Charles the ninth French king, I being at the 
Spaw waters, there li^ a Marshall of Fraunce called Monsieur de 
Sipierj to yse those waters for hb health, but when the Phisitions 
had all giuen him yp, and that there was no hope of life in him, 
came fro the king to him a letters patents of six thousand crownes 
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jearely pension during his life with many comfortable wordes: 
the man was not so much past remembraunce, but he could say to 
the messenger trop tardy trap tardy it should haue come before, 
for in deede it had bene promised long and came not till now that 
he could not fare the better by it. 

And it became king Antiochusy better to bestow the fiiire Lady 
Stratonica his wife vpon his sonne Demetrius who lay sicke for 
her loue and would else haue perished, as the Physitions cunning- 
ly discouered by the beating of his pulse, then it could become 
Demetrius to be inamored with his fiitherswife, or to enioy her of 
his guifl, because the fidhers act was led by discretion and (rf'a A- 
tberly compassion, not grutching to depart from his deerest pos- 
session tosaue his childes life, where as the sonne in his appetite 
had no reason to lead him to loue ynlawfully , for whom it had rather 
bene decent to die, then to haue violated his fathers bed with safetie 
of his life. 

No more would it be seemely for an aged man to play the wan- 
ton like a child, for it stands not with the conueniency of nature, 
yet when king Agesilaus hauing a great sort of little children, was 
one day disposed to solace himself among them in a gallery where 
they plaied, and tooke a little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it 
to keepe them in play, one of his friends seemed to mislike his 
lightnes, 6 good friend quoth Agesilausy rebuke me not for this 
fault till thou haue chQdren of Aine owne, shewing in deede that 
it came not of yanitie but of a fatherly affectio, ioying in the sport 
and company of his little children, in which respect and as that 
place and time serued, it was dispenceable in him 8c not indecent. 

And in the choise of a mans delights 8c maner of his life, there is 
a decencie, and so we say th'old man generally is no fit compa- 
nion for the young man^ nor the rich for the poore, nor the wise 
for the foolish. Yet in some respects and by discretion it may be o- 
therwise, as when the old man hath the gouernment of the young, 
the wise teaches the foolish, the rich is wayted on by the poore for 
their reliefe, in which regard the conuersation is not indecent. 

And Proclus the Philosopher knowing how euery indecencie 
is ynpleasant to nature, and namely, how vncomdy a thing it is for 
young men to doe as old men doe (at leastwise as young men 
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for the mort part doe take it) applyed it very wittily to Iiis pur-- 
pose : for hauing his sonoe and heiie a notable ynthrift, & deligh- 
ting in nothing but in haukes and hounds, and gay apparrell^ and 
such like vanities, which neither by gentle nor sharpe admoni- 
ticms of his father, could make him leaue. Proclus himselfe not 
onely bare with his sonne, but also vsed it himselfe for company, 
which some of his frends greatly rebuked him for, saying, 6 Pro* 
clusy an olde man and a PhUosopher to play the foole and lasciuious 
more than the sonne. Mary, quoth Proclusy & therefore I do it, 
for it is the next way to make my sonne change his life, when he 
riiall see how vndecent it is in me to leade such alife, and for him 
being a yong man, to keepe companie with me being an old man, 
and to doe that which I doe. 

So is it not ynseemely for any ordinarie Captaine to winne the 
victory or. any other auaiitage in warre by fraud & breach of faith : 
tkB Hanniball with the Romans, but it could not well become the 
Romaines managing so great an Empire, by examples of honour 
and iustice to doe as Hanniball did. And when Parmemo in a like 
case perswaded king Alexander to breake the day of his appoint- 
ment, and to set ypon Darius at the sodaine, which Alexander re* 
fiised to doe, Parmenio sayiug, 1 would doe it if 1 were Alexander^ 
and I too quoth Alexander if 1 were Parmemo : but it behooueth 
me in honour to fight libemlly with mine enemies, and iustly to o- 
ueroome. And thus ye see that was decent in Parmenios action, 
which was not in the king his masters. 

A great nobleman and Counseller in this Realme was secretUe 
aduised by his friend, not to vse so. much writing his letters in fa* 
uour of euery man that asked them, specially to the ludges of 
the Realme in cases of iustice. To whom the noble man answered, 
it becomes ys GounceUors better to vse instance for our friend, 
then for the ludges to sentence at instance : for whatsoeuer we doe 
require them, it is in their cholse to refuse to doe, but for all that 
the example was ill and dangerous. 

And there is a deoencie in chnsing the times of a mans bnsineB> 
and as the Spaniard sayes, es t tempo de negotiar^ there is a fitte time 
for euery man to performe his businesse in, 8c io atted his affaires, 
which out of that time would be vndecent : as to sleepe al day and 
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wake al night, and to goe a hunting by torch-light, as an olde Eark 
of Arundel ysed to doe, or for any occasion of little importance, to 
wake a man out of his sleepe, or to make him rise from his dinner 
to talke with him, or such like importunities, for so we call euery 
ynseasonable action, and the yndecencie of the time. 

Callicraiides being sent Ambassador by the Lacedemonians, to 
Cirus the young king of Persia to contract with him f<Hr money 
and men toward their warres against the Athenians, came to the 
Court at such ynseasonable time as the king was yet in the midst 
of his dinner, and went away againe saying, it is now notimeto 
interrupt the kings mirth. He came againe another day in the after 
noone, and finding the king at a rere-banquet, and to haue taken 
the wine somewhat plentifully, turned back againe, saying, I 
thinke there is no houre fitte io deale with Cirusy for he is euer in 
his banquets : I will rather leaue all the busines yndone, then doe 
any thing that shall not become the Lacedemonians : meaning to 
oflfer conference of so great importaunce to his Countrey, with 
a man so distempered by surfet, as hee was not likely to gene him 
any reasonable resolution in the cause. 

One Eudamidas brother io king jigis of Lacedemonian coming 
by Zenocrates schoole and looking in, saw him sit in his chaire, dis- 
puting with a long hoare beard, asked who it was, one answered, 
Sir it is a wise man and one of them that searches after yertue, and 
if he haue not yet found it quoth Eudamidas when will he yse it^ 
that now at this yeares is seeking after it, as who would say it is 
not time to talke of matters when they should be put in execution, 
nor for an old man to be to seeke what yertue is, which all his 
youth he should haue had in exercise. 

Another time comming to heare a notable Philosopher dis- 
pute, it happened, that all was ended euen as he came, and one of 
his familiers would haue had him requested the PhUosqpher im 
b^inne againe, that were indecent and nothing ciuill quoth Eu-- 
damidasj for if he should come to me supperlesse when I had sup- 
ped before, were it seemely for him io pray me to suppe againe 
for his companie ? 

And the place makes a thing decent or indecent, in which con- 
sideration one Euboidas being sent Embassadour into a forraine 
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reahne, some oi his fiuniliars tooke occasioa at the table to piaise 
the wines and women of that conntiy in {Hresence of their owne 
hndbands, which th'embassadonr misliked, and when supper was 
ended and the guestes departed, tocke his fkmiliars aside, and told 
them that is wa» nothing decent in a strange country to praise the 
women, nor specially a wife before her husbands face, for inconue- 
ttiencie that might rise thereby, aswell to the prayser as to the wo- 
man, and that the chiefe commendation of a chast matrone, was 
to be knowen onely to her husband, and not to be obserued by 
siraui^rs and guestes. 

And in the vse of apparell there is no litle decency and ynde- 
cencie to be perceiued, as well for the fashion as the stuffe, for it 
is comely that euery estate and vocation shonld be knowen by the 
differences of their habit : a clarke from a lay man : a gentleman 
from a yeoman : a sonktier from a citizen, and the chiefe of euery 
degree fro their inferiours, because in confasion and disorder there 
is no manner of decencie. 

The Romaines of any other people most seuere c&nrers of de- 
eencie, thought no ypper garment so comely for a ciuill man as a 
long playted gowne, because it sbeweth much granitic & also pu« 
dicitie, hidii^ eueiy member of the body which had not bin plea- 
sant to behold. In somuch as a certain ProconsuU or Legat of theirs 
dealing one day with Ptolome king of Egipt, seeing him clad in a 
straite narrow garment very lasciuiously, discouering euery part 
of his body, gaue him a great checke for it : and said, that ynlesse he 
vsed more sad and comely garments, the Romiunes would take no 
pleasure to hold amitie with him, for by the wantonnes of his 
garment they would iudge the vanitie of his mind, not to be wor- 
thy of their constant friendship. A pleasant old courtier wearing 
<Mie day in the sight of a great councellour, after the new guise, a 
flench cloake skarce reaching to the wast, a long beaked doublet 
hanging downe to his thies, & an high paire of sitte netherstocks 
that couered all his buttockes and loignes, the CounceHor marue- 
led to see him in that sort disguised, and otherwise than he had bin 
woont to be. Sir quoth the Gentleman to excuse it : if I should 
not be able whan I had need to pisse out of my doublet, and to do 
the rest in my netherstocks (vsing the phdne terme) att men would 
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saj I were but a lowte, the Councellor laughed hartily at the ab* 
surditie of the speech, but what would those sower fellowes of 
Rome haue said trowe ye? truelj in mine opinion, that all such 
persons as take pleasure to shew their limbes, specially those that 
nature hath comanded out of sight, should be inioyned either to 
go Starke naked, or else to resort backe to the comdy and modest 
fiishion of their owne countrie apparcll, vsed by their old honora- 
ble auncestors. 

And there is a dececy of apparrel in respect of the place where it 
is to be Ysed : as, in the Court to berichely apparrelled : in the coun- 
trey to weare more plain & homely garmets. For who would 
not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see a Lady in her milke-house 
with a yeluet gowne, and at a bridall in her cassock of mockado 2 a 
Gentleman of the Countrey among the bushes and briers, goe in 
a pounced dublet and a paire of embrodered loosen, in the Citie to 
weare a frise lerkin and a paire of leather breeches ? yet some such 
phantasticals haue I knowen, and one a. certaine knight, of all 
other the most vaine, who commonly would come to the Sessions, 
and other ordinarie meetings and Commissions in the Countrey, 
so bedect with buttons and aglets of gold and such costly embro- 
deries, as the poore plaine men of the Countrey called him (for his 
gay nesse) the golden knight. Another for the like cause was called 
Saint Sunday : I thinke at this day they be so farre spent, as either 
of the would be content with a good cloath cloake : and this came 
by want of discretion, to disceme and deeme right of decencie, 
which many Gentlemen doe wholly limite by the person or de- 
gree, where reason doeth it by the place and presence : which may 
be such as it might very well become a great Prince to weare courser 
apparrell than in another place or presence a meaner person. 

Neuerthelesse in the vse of a garment many occasions alter the 
decencie, sometimes the qualitie of the person, sometimes of the 
case, otherwhiles the countrie custoOie, and often the constitution 
of lawes, and the yery nature of vse it sdfe. As for example a king 
and prince may vse rich and gorgious apparell decently, so cannot 
a meane person doo, yet if an herald of armes to whom a king gi« 
ueth his gowne of cloth of gold, or to whom it was incident as a 
fee of hb office, do were the same, he doth it decently, because such 
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haih alwaies bene th'aUowances of heraldes : but if such herald 
haue worne oot, or sold, or lost that gowne, to buy him a new of 
the like stnffe with his owne mony and to weaie it, is not decent in 
the eye and iudgement of thekn that know it. 

And the country custome inaketh things decent in yse, as in Asili 
for all men to weare long gownes both a foot and hcnrsebacke: in 
Europa short gaberdins, or clokes, or iackets, enen for their yp* 
per garments. The Turke and Persian to weare great tolibants of 
ten, fifieene, and twentie elles of linnen a peece ypon* their heads, 
which can not be remooued : in Europe to were caps or hats, which 
ypon euery occasion of salutation we yse to put of, as a signe of re- 
uerence. In th'East partes the men to make water couring like wo« 
men, with vs standing at a wall. With them to congratulat and sa- 
lute by giuing a becke with the head, or a bende- of the bodie, witii 
¥s here in England, and in Germany, and all other Northeme parts 
of the world to shake handes. In France, Italic, and Spaine to em« 
brace ouer the shoulder, vnder the armes, at the very knees, accor- 
ding the superiors degrees. With vs the wemen giue their mouth 
to be kissed, in other places their cheek, in many places their hand, 
or in steed of an offer to the hand, to say these words Bezo los ma'* 
nos. And yet some others surmounting in all courtly ciuilitie will 
say, Los manos 4* los piedes. And aboue that reach too, there be that 
will say to the Ladies, Lombra de sus pisadasy the shadow of your 
steps. Which I recite ynto you to shew the phrase of those courtly 
seruitours in yeelding the mistresses honour and reuerence. 

And it is seen that yery particular yse of it selfe makes a matter 
of much decencie and yndecencie, without any couhtrey custome 
or allowance, as if one that hath many yeares wome a gowne shall 
come to be seen weare a iakquet or ierkin, or he that hath many 
yeares wome a beard or long haire among those that had done the 
contrary, and come sodainly to be pold or shauen, it will seeme 
^e*r ondy to himselfe, a deshight and yery yndecent, but also to all 
others that neuer ysed to go so, yntill the time and custome haue 
abrogated that mislike. 

So was it here in England till her Maiesties most noble father 
for diners good respects, caused his owne head and all his Cour- 
tiers to be polled and his beard to be cut short. Before that time it 
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was thought more decent both for old men and yoong to be all 
shauen and to weare long haire either rounded or square. Now 
againe at this time, the young Gentlemen of the Court haue taken 
yp the long haire trayling on their shoulders, and thinke it more 
decent : for what respect I would be glad to know. 

The Lacedemonians bearing long bushes of haire, finely kept 
ft curled vp, vsed this ciuiU argument to maintaine that custome. 
Haire (say they) is the very ornament of nature appointed for the 
head, which therfore to yse in his most sumptuous degree is come- 
ly, specially for them that be Lordes, Maisters of men, and of a 
fi-ee life, bauing abilitie & leasure inough to keepe it cleane, and so 
for a signe of seignorie, riches and libertie,the masters of the Lace* 
demonians vsed long haire. But their vassals, seruaunts and slaues 
Ysed it short or shauen in signe of seruitude and because they had 
no meane nor leasure to kembe and keepe it cleanely. It was be- 
sides combersome to them hauing many businesse to attende, in 
some seruices there might no maner of filth be fidling firmn their 
heads. And to all souldiers it is very noysome and a daungerous 
disauantage in the warres or in any particular combat, which 
being the most comely profession of euery noble young G^tleman, 
it ought to perswade them greatly from wearing long haire. 
If there be any that seeke by long haire to helpe or to hide an ill 
featured face, it is iii them allowable so to do, because euery man 
may decently reforme by arte, the fauHes and imperfections that 
nature hath wrought in them. 

And all singularities or afiected parts of a mas behauiour seeme 
vndecet, as for one man to march or iet in the street more stately, or 
to looke more solepnely, or to go more gayly & in other coulours 
or fashioned garmets then another of the same degree and estate. 

Yet such singularities haue had many times both good liking 
and good successe, otherwise then many would haue looked for. 
As when Dinocraies the famous architect, desirous to be knowen 
to king Alexander the great, and hauing none acquaintance to 
bring him to the king's speech, he came one day to the Court very 
strangely apparelled in long skarlet robes, his head omipast with 
a garland of Laurell, and his llace all to be slicked with sweet oyle, 
and stoode in the kings chamber, motioning nothing to any man : 
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newes of this stranger came to ibe king, who caused him to be 
brought to his presence, and asked his name, and the cause of his 
repaire to the Court. He aunswered, his name was Dtnocrtaes the 
Architect, who came to present his Bfoiestie with a phUforme of 
his owne deuising, how his Maiestie might buykle a Citie ypon 
the mountaine Athos in Macedonia, which should beare the figure 
of a mans bodj, and tolde him all how. Forsooth the breast 
and bulke of his body should rest ypon such a flat : that hil should 
be his head, all set with foregrowen woods like haire : his right 
arme should stretch out to such a hollow bottome as might be 
like his hand : holding a dish conteyning al the waters that should 
seme that Citie : the left arme with his hand should hold a yalley 
of all the orchards and gardens of pleasure pertaining thereunto : 
and either l^ge should lie ypon a ridge of rocke, yery gallantly to 
behold, and so should accomplish the full figure of a man. The 
king asked him what commoditie of soyle, or sea, or nauigable 
riuer lay neere ynto it, to be able to sustaine so great a number of 
inhabitants. Trudy Sir (quoth Dinocrates) I haue not yet conside- 
led thereof : for in trueth it is the barest part of all the Countrey of 
Macedonia. The king smiled at it, and said yery honourably, we 
like your deuice well, and meane to yse your seruice in the buil« 
ding of a Citie, but we wil chuse out a more commodious scituati- 
on : and made him attend in that yoyage in which he conquered 
Asia and Egypt, and there made him chiefe Surueyour of his new 
Citie of Alexandria. Thus did Dinocrates singularitie in attire 
greatly further him to his aduancement. 

Yet are generally all rare things and such as breede marueU ft 
admiration somewhat holding of the yndecent, as when a man is 
bigger & exceeding the ordinary stature of a man like a Giaunt, 
or farre ynder the reasonable and common size of men, as a dwarfe, 
and such yndecencies do not angre ys, but either we pittie them or 
scome at them. 

But at all insolent and ynwocmted partes of a mans behauiour, 
we find many times cause to mislike or to be mistrustful!, which 
proceedeth of some yndecency that is in it, as when a man that 
hath alwaies bene strange & ynacquainted with ys, will suddeidy 
become our fsuniliar and domestick : and another that hath bene 
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alwaies steme and churlish, wilbe ypcm the suddaine affable and 
curteousy it is n^jther a comely sight, nor a signe of any good to* 
wardes vs. Which the subtill Italian well obsemed by the suc- 
cesses thereof, saying in Prouerbe. 

Chi me sa meglio ehe non iuoley 

Tradito me hao tradir me vuolo. 

He that speakes me fairer ^ than his woont was too 
Hath done me harme^ or meanesfor to doo. 

Now againe all maner of conceites that stirre yp any yehement 
passion in a man, doo it by some turpitude or euill and yndecency 
that is in them, as to mal^e a man angry there must be some iniu- 
ry or contempt offered, to make him enuy there must prooeede 
some yndeserued prosperitie of his egall or inferiour, to make him 
pitie some miserable fortune or spectakle to behold. 

And yet in euery of these passions being as it were yndecen- 
cies, there is a comelinesse to be discerned, which some men can 
keepe and some men can not, as to be angry, or to enuy, or to hate, 
or to pitie, or to be ashamed decently, that is none otherwise then 
reason requireth. This surmise appeareth to be true, for Homer the 
fether of Poets writing that famous and most honourable poeme 
called the llliades or warres of Troy : made his commecement the 
magnanimous wrath and anger of Achilles in his first yerse thus : 
pi€n9v aS% diot viXioSsoc; i'xft^iws. Sing foorth my muse the wrath of 
Achilles Peleus sonne : which the Poet would ueuer haue done if 
the wrath of a prince had not beene in some sort comely & allow- 
able. But when Arrianus and Curtius historiographers that wrote 
the noble gestes of king Alexander the great, came to prayse him 
for many things, yet for his wrath and anger they reproched him, 
because it proceeded not of any magnanimitie, but ypon surfet Sc 
distemper in his diet, nor growing of any iust causes, was ex- 
erciBcd to the destruction of his dearest friends and familiers, and 
not of hb enemies, nor any other waies so honorably as th'others 
was, and so could not be reputed a decent and comely anger. 

So may al your other passions be ysed decently though the ye- 

ry matter of their originaJl be grounded ypon some yndecencie, as 

^ it is written by a certaine king of Egypt, who looking out of his 
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iviiidoWy and seiog his owne sonne for some grieuoas ofience, car- 
ried bj the officers of his iustice to the place of execution : he ne- 
uer once changed his countenance at the matter, though the sight 
'wereneuer so full of ruth aod atrocitie. And it was thought a de- 
cent countenance and constant animositie in the king to be so 
affiscted, tiie case concerning so high and rare a peece of hb owne 
iustice. But within few daies after when he beheld out of the same 
window an old friend and fiEunUiar of his, stand be^ng an almes 
in the streete, he wept tenderly, remembring their old familiarity 
and considering how by the mutabilitie of fortune and frailtie of 
mas estate, it might one day come to passe that he himseUe should 
fall into the like miserable estate. He therfore had a remorse very 
comely for a king in that behalfe, which also caused him to giue 
order for his poore frirads plentiful reliefe. 

But .generally to weepe for any sorrow (as <Mie may doe for pi- 
tie) is not so decent in a man : and therefore all high minded per- 
sons, when they cannot chuse but shed teares, wil tume away tiieir 
fiice as a countenance vndecent for a man to shew, and so will the 
standers by till they haue supprest such passio, thinking it nothing 
decent to behold such an vncomely countenance. But for Ladies 
and women to weepe and shed teares at euery little greefe, it b no- 
thing vncomely, but rather a signe of much good nature ft meek- 
nes of minde, a most decent propertie for that sexe ; and therefore 
they be for the more part more deuout and charitable, and greater 
geuers of almes than men, and zealous relieuers of prisoners, 
and beseechers of pardons, and such like parts of commiseration. 
Yea they be more than so too : for by the common prouerbe, a wo- 
man will weepe for pitie to see a gosling goe barefoote. 

But most certainly all things that moue a man to lau^ter, as 
doe these scurrilities & other ridiculous behauiours, it is for some 
yndecencie that is foud in them : which maketh it decent for euery 
man to laugh at them. And therefore when we see or heare a na- 
tural tbole and idiot doe or say any thing foolishly, we laugh not 
at him : but when he doeth or speaketh wisely, because that is yn- 
like him selfe : and a buflfonne or counterfet foole, to heare him 
speake wisely which is like himselfe, it is no sport at all, but for 
such a counterfait to talke and looke foolishly it makedi ys laugh^ 
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because it is no part (rf* bis naturali, for in euery vncomlinesae Aere 
must be a certaine absmrditie and disproportion to nature, and the 
opinioA of the hearer or beholder to make the thing ridiculousw 
But for a foole to talke foolishly or a wiaeman wkely, there is no 
SBch absurditie or disproportion. 

And though at all Surdities we may decently laugh, & when 
they be no absurdities not decently, yet in laughing b there an Tn« 
de^ncie for other respectes scwoetime, than of the matter it selfe, 
Which made Philippus sonne to the first Christen Emperour, Phu 
Kppus Arabicus sitting with hb father one day in the theatie to be- 
hold the sports, giue his iather a great rebuke because he laughed, 
sajring that it was no comely countenance fi^r an Eraperour to 
bewray in snch a publicke place, nor specially to laugh at euery 
foolish toy : the posteritie gaue the aotme for that cause the name 
of Philippus Agelastos or without laughter* 

I haUe scene forraine Endiassadours in the Queenes presence 
laugh so dissolutely at some rare pastime or sport that hath beene 
made there, that nothing in the world could worse haue beeomen 
tibem, and others, very wise men, whether it haue ben of some plea* 
santhumoiir and.compkxion, or for other defistultin thesjdeene, 
or for iU education or custome, that could not ytter any graue and 
earnest speedi without laoghter, which part was greatly discomi- 
mended intiiem. 

And Cicero the wisest of any Romane writers, thought it yn« 
comely for a man to daunce : saying, Saliantem sobvium vidi nemi' 
nem. I neuer saw any man daunce that was sober and in his right 
wits, but there by your leaue he fkiled, nor our young Courtiecs 
will allow it, besides Uiat it is the most decent and comely de- 
meanour of idl exultaticms and reioycements of the hart, which is 
no lesse naturall to man then to be wise or wdl learned, or sober. 

To tell you the decencies of a number of other behauiours, one 
might do it to please you with pietie reportes, but to the skilfuU 
GourCian it shalbe nottung necessary, for they know ail by expe- 
rience without learning. Yet some few remembraunces wee will 
make you of the most materiall, which our sdues haue obserued, 
and so make an end. 

It is decent to be affiible and curteous at meales & meetings, in 
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open assemblies more solemne and strounge, in placeof authorilie 
and iudgement not fiuniliar nor pleasant, in counsell secret and 
sad, in ordinary conferences easie and apert^ in conuersation simple^ 
in capitulation subtill and mistmstfnll, at mournings and burials 
sad andsorrowfull, in feasts and bankets meny & ioyfull, in hous* 
liold expence pinching and sparing, in publicke entertainement 
spending and pompous. The Prince to be sumptuous and magni-^ 
ficent, the prioate man liberall with moderation, a man to be in 
giuing free^ in asking spare, in promise slow, in perfinmance spee« f^' 
dj, in contract circumspect but iust, in amitie sincere, in omimitie 
wily and cautelous \_dolus an virtus quis in hoHe requirity saiththe 
Poet] and after the same rate euerj sort and maner of businesse of 
affiiire or action hath his decencie and yndeoenoie, either for the 
time or place or person or some other circumstaunce, as Priests to 
be soImt and sad, a Preacher by his life to giue good example, a 
ludge to be incomipted, soUtarie and ynacquainted with Courti- 
ers or Courtly entertainements, ft as the Philosopher saith OpOr^ 
tet iudke esse rudem ^ simplicemy without plaite ex wrinkle, sower 
in looke and churlish in speach, contrariwise a Courtly Gfentle* 
man to be loftie and curious in countenaunoe, yet sometimes a 
creeper, and a curry fauell with his superiours^ ^ 

And touching the poson, we say it is comely for a man to be a 
lambe in the house, and a Lyon in the field^ appointing the decent 
cie of his qualitie by the place, by which reason also we limit the 
comely parts of a woman to consist in foure points^ that is to be a 
shrewe in the kitchin, a saint in the Church, an Angell at the 
bourd, and an Ape in the bed,, as the Chronicle repoftes by Mi« 
stresse Share paramour to king Edward the fourth* 

Then also there is a decency in respect of the penons with who 
we do n^otiate, as with the great personages his ^ak to be so« 
kmne and surly^ with meaner men pleasant «nd popular, stoute v 
with the sturdie and milde with the meek, which is a most decent 
conuersation and not reprochfuU or vnseemely, as the prouerbe 
goeth, by those that yse the contrary, a Lyon among sheepe and a 
sheepe among Lyons. 

Right so in negotiating with Princes we ought to seeke their 
&ttour by humilitie & not by stemnesse, nor to tiafficke with the 
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by way of indent or condition, but frankly and by manner of sub* 
mission to their wils, for Princes may be lead but not driuen, nor 
they are to be yanquisht by allegation, but must be snffired to haue 
the yictorie and be relented ynto : nor they are not to bechalenged 
for right or iustice, for that is a maner of accusation : nor to be char- 
ged with their promises, for that is a kinde of condemnation : and 
at their request we ought not to be hardly entreated but easily, for 
that is a signe of deffidence and mbtrust in their bountie and gra« 
titude : nor to recite the good seruices which they haue receiued at 
our bids, for that is but a kind of exprobratio, but in craning their 
bountie or largesse to remember ynto them all their former b^e* 
ficences, making no metion of our owne merites, & so it bthank- 
Mlj and in pmysing them to their feuces to do it yery modestly : 
and in their ocNnmendations not to be excessiue for that b tedi- 
ous, and alwayes sauours of suttelty more then of sincere lone* 

And in speaking to a Prince the yoyce ou^t to be lowe and 
not lowde nor shrill, for th'one is a signe of humilitie th'other c£ 
too much audacitie and presumption. Nor in looking on them 
seeme to onerlooke them, nor yet behold them too stedfastly, for 
that is a signe of impudence or litle reuerence, and therefore to the 
great Princes Orientall their seruitours speaking or being spoken 
ynto abbase their eyes in token of lowlines, which behiauiour we 
do not obserue to our Princes with so good a discretion as they do : 
& such as retire from the Princes presence, do not by & by tume 
tayle to them as we do, but go backward or sideling for a reasona- 
ble space, til tliey be at the wal or chaber doore passii^ out of sight, 
and is thouglit a most decent behauiour to tbeir soueraignes. I 
haue heard that king Henry th'eight her Maiesties father, though 
otherwise the most gentle and afiable Prince of the world, could 
not abide to haue any man stare in his face or to fix his eye too 
fiteedily ypon him when he talked with them : nor for a common 
snter to exclame or cry out for iustice, for that is offisnsiue and as 
it were a secret impeachement of hb wrong doing, as happened 
once to a Knight in thb Realme of great worship speaking to the 
king. Nor in speaches with them' to be too long, or too much af- 
fected, for th'une b tedious th'other b irksome, nor with lowd ac- 
cUunations to applaude them, for that b too popular & rude and 
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betokens either ignoraunce, or seldome acoesse to theix presence^ 
or little fipequentii^ their Courts r nor to shew too mer j or light a 
countenance, for that is a signe of little reoerence and is a peece (^ 
a contempt. 

And in gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him sometimes 
win of purpose, to keepe him pleasant, & neuer to refuse his gift, 
for that is vndutifuU : nor to fofgiue him his losses, for that is ar- 
rogant r nor to giue him great gifts, for that is either insolence or 
follie ; nor to feast him with excessiue charge for that is both yaine 
and enuious, ft therefore the wise Prince king Henry the seu^th 
her MaiesHes grandfather, if his chaunce had bene ta Ije at any of 
his subiects houses, or io passe moe meales then one, he that wrald 
take ypcm him to defray the charge of his dyet, or of his oflkers 
and houshold, he would be maruelously offioided with h, saying 
what priuate subiect dare yndertake a Princes charge, or looke in- 
to thesecret of his expece ? Her Maiestie hath bene knowne ofien- 
times to mislike the superfluous expenoe ^ her subiects bestowed 
ypon her in times of her progresses. 

Likewise in matter of aduise it is neither decent to flatter him 
for that is seruile, neither to be to rough or plaine with him, for 
that is daungerous, but truly to Counsell ft to admonish, grauely 
not greuously, sincerely not sourely : which was the part that so 
greatly commended Cineas Ck)unsellour to king Pirrhus^ who kept 
that decencie in all his perswasions, that he euer preuailed in ad- 
uice, and carried the ku^ which way he would. 

And in a Prince it is comely to giue vnasked, but in a subiect.to 
aske ynbidden : for that first is signe of a bountifull nynde, this of 
a loyall ft confident. But the subiect that cranes not at his Princes 
hand, either he b of no desert, or proud, or mistrustfull of his 
Princes goodnesse r therefore king Henry Ui'eight to one that en- 
treated him to remember one Sir Anthony Rouse with some re- 
ward for that he had spent much and was an iU b^gar : the king 
aunswered (noting his insolencie,) If he be ashamed to begge, we 
are ashamed to giue, and was neuerthelesse one of the most libe- 
fall Princes of the world. 

And yet in some Courts it is otherwise vsed, for in Spaine it is 
tiiought very vndecent for a Courtier to ciaue,. suj^posing that it i^ 
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the part of an importime : therefore the king of ordinarie calleifa 
eueiy second, third or fourth yere for his Checker roll, and besto- 
weth his mercedes of his owne meere motion, and by discretio, ac- 
cording to euerj mans merite and condition. 

And in their commendable delights to be apt and accommo- 
date^ as if the Prince be geuen to hanking, hunting, riding of hor- 
ses, or playing ypon instruments, or any like exercise, the seruitour 
to be the same : and in their other appetites wherein, the Prince 
Vfovld seeme an example of yertue, and would not mislike to be 
^aDed by others : in such cases it is decent their seruitours & sub- 
iects studie to be like to them by imitation, as in wearing their 
haire long or short, or in this or that sort of ^parrell, such excep- 
ted as be only fitte for Princes and none els, which wore vndecent 
for a meaner person to imitate or counterfet : so b it not comely to 
counterfet their voice, or looke, or any other gestures that be not 
ordinary and naturall in euery common person : and therefore to 
go vpright, or speake ot looke assuredly, it is decent in euery man. 
But if the Prince haue an extraordinarie countenance or manner 
of speech, or bearing of hb body, that for a common seruitour to 
counterfet is not decent, and therefore it was nusUked in the Eufi^ 
peror Neroy and thought mcomely fi>r him to counterfet Alex* 
wider the great, by holding his head a little awrie, & neerer toward 
the tone shoulder, because it was not his owne naturall. 

And in a Prince it is decent to goe slow](y, and to march with 
leysure, and with a certaine granditie rather than grauitie: as our 
soueraine Lady and mistresse, the very image of maiestie and mag- 
nificoice, is accustomed to doe generally, vnlesse it be when she 
walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate in the colde 
mornings. 

Neuerthelesse, it is not so dec^t in a meaner person, as I haue 
obserued in some counterfi^ Ladies of the Countrey, which vse it 
much to their owfte derision. This comeUnes was wanting in 
Queene Maric^ otherwise a very good and honourable Princesse. 
And was some blemish to the Emperor Ferdinandoy a most noble 
minded man, yet so cardesse and fOTgetfull of himselfe in that be- 
halfe, as I haue scene him runne yp a paire of staires so swift and 
nimble a pace, as almost had not become a very meane man, who 
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had not gone in some hastie bosinesse. 

And in a noble Prince nothing is more decent and welbesee* 
ming his greatnesse, than to spare foule speeches, for that breedes 
hatred, and to let none hnmble suiters depart out of their presence 
(as neere as may be) miscontented. Wherein her Maiestie hath of 
all others a most Regall gift, and nothing infi^or to the good 
Prince Tiius Vespasianus in that point* 

Also, not to be passionate for small detriments or ofiences, nor 
to be a reuenger c^them, but in cases of great iniurie, and speciallj 
of dishonors : and therein to be yery steme and vindicatiue, for that 
sauours of Princely magnanimiUe : nor to seeke reuenge ypon base 
and obscure persons, oaa: "whom the conquest is not glorious, nor 
the yictorie honourable, "which respect moued our soueraign Lady 
(keeping alwaies the decorum of a Princely person) at her first 
comming to the crowne, when a knight of this Realme, who had 
yery insolently behaued himsdfe toward her when she was Lady 
Elizabeth^ feU ypon his knee to her, and besought her pardon : sus« 
pecting (as there was good cause) that he should haue bene sent to 
the Tower, she said ynto him most mildly : do you not know that 
we are descended of the Lion, whose nature is not to harme or pray 
ypon the mouse, or any other such small yermin ? 

And with these exaples I thinke sufficient to leaue, geuing you 
information of this one point, that all your figures PoeticaU or 
Rhethoricall, are but obseruations of strange speeches, and such as 
without any arte at al we should yse, & comonly do, euen by yery 
mature without discipline. But more or lesse aptly and decently, or 
scarcely, or aboundantly, or of this or that kind of figure, & one of 
ys more the another, according to the dispositio of our nature, co* 
stitutio of the heart, & facilitie of each mans ytterace : so as we may 
conclude, that nature her selfe suggesteth the figure in this or that 
forme: but arte aydeth the iudgement of his yse and application, 
which genes me occasion finally and fi>r a full conclusion to this 
whole treatise, to enforme you in the next chapter how art should 
be ysed in all respects, and specially in this behalfe of language, and 
when the natural! b more commendable then the artificiall, and 
contrariwise. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

TBAT THB GOOD POST OR MAKER OUGST TO DIMBMBLB HIl ARTB, ANl^ 

III DTHAT CA1B8 THB ARTIFICIALL IS MORE COMMENDED THEN 

THE NATURALL, AND CONTRARIWISE. 

And now (most excellent Queene) hauing largely said of Po? 
elft & Poesie, and about what matters they be employed : then 
of all the commended fourme^ of Poemes, thirdly of metricall 
fffNspatiiongy such as do appertaine to our yulgar arte : and last of 
all set forth the poeticall omam^at cosi^ing chieiSy in the beautie 
and gallantnesse of his language and stQe^ and so haue apparelled 
him to our seeming, in all his gorgious habilliments^ and pulling 
him first from the carte to the schoole^ and from thence to the 
Court, and preferred him to your Maieaties seruice, in that place 
of great honour and magnificence to geue enterteinment to. Prin- 
zes, Ladies of honour, Grentlewomen and Gentlemen,, and by his 
many moodes of skill, to serue the many humors of men thither 
haunting and resorting, some by way of solace, some of serious ad- 
uise, and in matters aswell profitable as pleasant and honest. Wee 
haue in our humble conceit sufficiently perfourmed our promise 
or rather dutie to your Maiestie in the description of this arte, so 
alwaies as we leane him not ynfumisht of one peece that best be- 
seemes that place of any other, and may serue as a principall good 
lesson for al good makers to beare cotinually in mind, in the vsage 
of this science; which i3> that being now lately become a Courtier 
he shew not himself a craftsman, & merit to be disgraded, & with 
scome sent back againe to the shop, or other place of his first &cul« 
tie and calling, but that so wisely & discreetly he behaue himselfe 
as he may worthUy retaiae the or^t of his place, and profession of 
a very Courtier, which is in plaine termes, cunningly to be able to 
dissemble. But (if it please your Maiestie) may it not seeme inough 
for a Courtier to know bow to weare a fether, and set his cappe ^ 
flaunt, his chaine en ecbarpe^ a straight buskin al inglesse^ a loose alo 
Turquesque^ the cape alia Spaniela , the breech a la Frangoisey and by 
twcntie maner of new fitshioned garments to disguise his body, 
and his face with as many countenances, whereof it seemes there 
be many that make a very arte, and studie who can shew himselfe 
most fine, I will not say most foolish and ridiculous t or perhaps 
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rather that he could dmemUe his conceits as well as his connte- 
aaaces, so as he neuer speake as he thinkes, or thinke as he speaks, 
and that in any matter ci importance his words and his meaning 
very seldome meete : for so as I remember it was concluded by ys 
setting foorth the figure Allegoriay which therefore not imperti- 
nently we call the Courtier or figure of liiire semblant, or is it not 
perchance more requisite our courtly Pbet do dissemble not onely 
his countenances & coceits, but also all his ordinary actions of be* 
hauiour, or the most part of the, whereby the better to winne his 
purposes & good aduantages, as now fc then to haue a ioumey or 
sicknesse in his sleeue, thereby to shake of other importunities of 
greater consequence, as they vse their pilgrimages in Fraunce, die 
Diet in Spaine, the baines in Italy? and when a man is whole to 
faine himselfe sicke to shunne the businesse in Court, to entertaine 
time and ease at home, to salue offences without discredite, to win 
purposes by mediation in absence, which their presence would ey« 
ther impeach or not greatly preferre, to harken after the popular 
opinicms and speech, to entend to their more priuate solaces, to 
practize more deepely both at leasure & libertie, & when any pu*" 
blique afiaire or other attept & counsaile of theirs hath not recea- 
ued good successe, to auoid therby the Princes present reproofe, to 
coole their chcdlers by absence, to winne remorse by lamentable 
reports, and reconciliation by fii^ds intreatie. Finally by seque* 
string themselues for a time fro the Court, to be able the freelier & 
cleerer to disceme the factions and state of the Court and of al the 
worid besides, no lesse then doth the looker on or beholder of a 
game better see into all points of auauntage, then the player hinb- 
selfe ? and in dissembling of diseases which I pray you ? for I haue 
obserued it in the Court of Fraunce, not a burning feuer or a plu« 
risie, or a pakie, or the hydropick and swelling gowte, or any other 
like disease, for if they may be such as may be either easily discer- 
ned or qnickly cured, they be til to dissemble and doo halfe hand-- 
somly seme the tume. 

But it must be either a dry dropsie, or a m^rim or letarge, or a 
fistule m ono, or some such other secret disease, as the conunon con-- 
nersant can hardly discouer, and the Phisition either not speedily 
heale, or not honestly bewray I of which infirmities the scoffing 
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Pasquilvnoidj Vlcusvesica: renum dolor in peneschrm^ Or as I haus 
seene in diuers places wbeie many make theselues hart whole, vfho 
in deede they are fiill sicke, bearing it stoutly out to the hazard of 
their health, rather then they would be suspected of any lothsome 
infirmity, which might inhibit the firo the Princes presence, or en< 
terteinmet of the bdies. Or as some other do tabeue a port of state 
& plentie when they haue neither penny nor possession, that they 
may not seeme to droope, and be reiected as vnworthy or insuffi* 
cient for the greater seruices, (nt be pitied for their pouertie, which 
they hold for a mameilous disgrace^ as did Uie poore Squire of Ca- 
stile, who had rather dine with a sheepes head at home & drinke 
a cruse of water tcKit, then to haue a good dinner giuoi him by 
his fidend who was nothing ignorant of his pouertie. Or as others^ 
do to make wise they be poore when they be riche,. to shunne 
thereby the publicke charges and vocations, for men are not now 
a dayes (specially in states of OUgarchie as Uie most in our age) cal-- 
led so much for their wisedome as for their wealth, also io auojrde 
enuie of neighbours or bountie in conuersation, for whosoeuer is. 
reputed rich cannot without reproch, but be eiUier a loider or a 
spender. Or as others do to seeme very busie when they haue no« 
thing to doo, and yet will make theroselues so occupied and ouer<>^ 
laden in the Princes afliiires,. as it is a greal matter to haue a couple 
of wordes with them> when notwithstandii^ they lye sleeping on 
their beds all an after noone,. (MT sit solemnly at cardes in their 
chambers, or enterteyning of the Dames, or laughing and gibing 
with their familiars foure houres by the clocke, whiles the poore 
suter desirous of hb dispatch is annswered by some Secretarie or 
page ilfauU aitendre. Monsieur is dispatching the kings bnsinesse 
into Languedock, Frouaice, Piemont, a common phrase with the 
Secretaries of Frace. Or as 1 haue obserued in many of the Princes 
Courts of Italie, to seeme idle when they be earnestly occupied & 
entend to nothing but mischieuous practizes, and do busily ne- 
gotiat by coulor of otiation. Or as others of them that go ordina*^ 
rily to Church and neuer pray to winne an opinion of holinesse : 
or pray still apace, but neuer do good deede, and geue a b^ger a 
penny and spend a pound on a harlot, to «peake faire to a mans 
fiioe,^and foule behinde his backe, to set him at his trencher and yet 
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sit cm his skirts for so we yse to say by a fayned friend, then also to 
be rough and churlish in speach and apparance, bat inwardly affec* 
tiiHiate and fauouting, as 1 haue sene of the greatest podestates and 
grauest iudges and Presidentes of P^liament in Fraunce. 

These & many such like disguisings do we find in mans beha« 
uiour, Sc specially in the Courtiers of forraine Countreyes, where 
in my youth I was brought yp, and very well obserued their ma* 
ner of life and conuersation, for of mine owne Gountrey I haue 
not made so great experience. Which parts, neuerthelesse, we al« 
low not now in our Englbh maker, because we haue geuen him the 
name of an honest man, and not of an hypocrite : and therefore 
leaning these manner of dissimulations to all base-minded men, & 
of yile nature or misterie, we doe allow our Courtly Poet to be a 
dissembler only in the snbtilties of his arte : that is, when he is most 
artificiall, so to disguise and cloake it as it may not appeare, nor 
seeme to proceede from him by any studie or trade of rules, but to 
be his naturall : nor so euidently to be descried, as euery ladde that 
reades him shall say he is a good scholler, but will rather haue him 
io knowe his arte well, and little to yse it. 

AimI yet peraduenture in all points it may not be so taken, but 
in such (mely as may discouer his grossenes or his ignorance by 
some schoUerly affectation : which thing is yery irkesome to dl 
men of good trayning, and specially to Courtiers. And yet for all 
that our maker may not be in all cases restrayned, but that he may 
both yse, and also manifest his arte to his great praise, and need no 
more be ashamed thereof, than a shomaker to haue made a cleanly 
shoe, or a Carpenter to haue buylt a faire house. Therefore to dis- 
cusse and make this point somewhat cleerer, to weete, where arte 
ought to appeare, and where not, and when the naturall is more 
commendeble than the artificial! in any humane action or work« 
manship, we wil examine it further by this distinction. 

In scmie cases we say arte is an ayde and coadiutor to nature, 
and a furtherer of her actions to good effisct, or peraduenture a 
meane to supply her wants, by renforcing the causes wherein shee 
is impotent and defectiue, as doth the arte of phisicke, by helping 
the naturall concoction, retention, distribution, expulsion, and other 
yertues, in a weake and ynhealthie bodie. Or as the good gar- 
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diner seasons his sojle bj sundrie sorts of compost : as mncke or 
marie, clay or sande, and many times by blond, or lees of oyle or 
wine, or stale, or perchannce with more costly drugs : and waters 
his plants, and weedes his herbes and floures, and prunes his bran* 
ches, and vnleaues his boughes to let in the sunne : and twentie 
other waies cherisheth them, and cureth their infirmities, and so 
makes that neuer, or very seldome any of them miscarry, but bring 
foorth their flours and fruites in season. And in both these cases 
it is no smal praise for the Phisition Sc Gardiner to be called good 
and cunning artificers. 

In another respect arte is not omly an aide and coadiutor to na- 
ture in all her actions, but an alterer of them, and in some sort a 
surmounter of her skill, so as by meanes of it her owne effects shall 
appeare more beautifull or straunge and miraculous, as in both 
cases before remembred. The Phisition by the cordials hee 
will geue his patient, shall be able not onely to restore the de* 
cayed spirites of man, and render him health, but also to prolong 
the terme of his life many yeares ouer and aboue the stint of his 
first and naturall constitution. And the Gardiner by his arte will 
not onely make an herbe, or flowr, or fruite, come forth in his sea- 
son without impediment, but also will embellish the same in yer- 
tue, shape, odour and taste, that nature of her selfe woulde neuer 
haue done : as to make the single gillifloure, or marigold, or daisie, 
double : and the white rose, redde, yellow, or carnation, a bitter 
mellcm sweete ; a sweete apple, soure ; a plumme or cherrie without 
a stone ; a peare without core or kemell, a goord or coucumber 
like to a home^ or any <ither figure he will : any of which things 
nature could not doe without mans help and arte. These actions 
also are most singular, when they be most artificiall. 

In another respect, we say arte is neither an aider nor a surmoO- 
ter, but (Niely a bare immitatour of natures works, following and 
counterfeyting her actions and effects, as the Marmesot doth many 
countenances and gestures of man, of which sorte are the artes 
of painting and kerning, whereof one represents the naturall by 
light colour and shadow in the superficiall or flat, the other in a 
body massife expressing the full and ^nptie, euen, extant, rabba- 
ted, hoUow, or whatsoeuer other figure and passion of quantitie. 
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So also the Alchioiist counterfeits gold, siluer, and all other met- 
tals, the Lapidarie pearles and pretious stones by glasse and other 
substances falsified, and sophisticate by arte. These men also be 
praised for their craft, and their credit is nothing empayred, to say 
{hat their conclusions and efiects are very artificiall. Finally in an- 
other respect arte is as it were an eucountrer and contrary to na- 
ture, ^producing etkcis neither like to hers, nor by participation 
with her operations, nor by imitation of her patemes, but makes 
things and produceth effects altogether strange and diuerse, & of 
such forme 8c qualitie (nature alwaies supplying stuffe) as she ne- 
uer would nor could haue done of her selfe, as the carpenter that 
builds a house, the ioyner that makes a table or a bedstead, the tai- 
lor a garment, the Smith a locke or a key, and a number of like, in 
which case the workman gaineth reputation by hb arte, and praise 
when it is best expressed & most apparat, & most studiously* Man 
also in all his actios that be not altogether naturall, but are gotten 
by study 8c discipline or exercise, as to daunce by measures, to sing 
by note, to play on the lute, and such like, it is a praise to be said an 
artificiall daoncer, singer, & player on instruments, because they be 
not exactly knowne or done, but by rules & precepts or teaching 
of schoolemasters. But in such actios as be so naturall & proper to 
man, as he may become excellent therein without any arte or imi- 
tation at all, (custome and exercise excepted, which are requisite to 
euery action not numbred among the yitall or animal) and where- 
in nature should seeme to do amisse, and man suffer reproch to be 
found destitute of them : in those to shew himselfe rather artifici- 
al! then naturall, were no lesse to be laughed at, then for one that 
can see well inough, to vse a paire of spectacles, or not to heare but 
by a trunke put to his eare, nor feele without a paire of ennealed 
glooues, which things in deed heipe an infirme sence, but annoy 
Uie perfit, and therefore shewing a disabilitie naturall mooue ra- 
ther to scome then commendation, and to pitie sooner then to 
prayse. But what else is language and ytterance, and discoursed 
persuasion, and argument in man, then the yertues of a well con- 
stitute body and minde, little lesse naturall then his yery sensuall 
actions, sauing that the one is perfited by nature at once, the other 
iu>t without exercise & iteration ? Peraduenture also it wilbe gran- 
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ted, that a man sees better and discernes more brimly his oonoars, 
and heares and feeles more exactly by yse and often hearing and 
feeling and seing, 8c though it be better to see with spectacles then 
not to see at all, yet is their praise not egall nor in any roans iudge* 
ment comparable : no more is that which a Poet makes by arte and 
precepts rather then by natnraU instinct : and that which he doth 
by long meditation rather then by a suddaine inspiration, or with 
great pleasure and faciUitie then hardly (and as they are woont to 
say) in spite of Nature or Minerua, th^ which nothing can be more 
irksome or ridiculous. 

And yet I am not ignorant that there be artes and methodes 
both to speake and to perswade and also to dispute, and by which 
the naturall is in some sorte relieued, as th'eye by his spectacle, 1 say 
relieued in his imperfection, but not made more perfit thai the 
naturall, in which respect I call those artes of Grammer, Logickcy 
and Bhetorick not bare imitations, as the painter or keruers craft 
and worice in a forraine subiect yiz. a liuely purtraite in his table 
of wood, but by long and studious obseruation rather a repetitio or 
reminiscens naturall, reduced into perfecticm, and made prompt 
by vse and exercise. And so whatsoeuer a man speakes or per- 
swades he doth it not by imitation artificially, but by obseruation 
naturally (though one follow another) because it is both the same 
and the like that nature doth suggest: but if a popingay speake, 
she doth it by imitation of mans yoyce artificially and not natu« 
rally being the like, but not the same that nature doth suggest to 
man. But now because our maker or Poet is to play many parts 
and not one alone, as first to deuise his plat or subiect, then io fa- 
shion his poeme, thirdly io yse his metricall proportions, and last 
of all to ytter with pleasure and delight ; which restes in his maner 
c^ language and stUe as hath bene said, whereof the many moodes 
and straunge phrases are called figures, it is not altc^^er with 
him as with the crafts man, nor altogither otherwise then with 
the crafts man, for in that he yseth his metricall proportions by 
appointed and hannonicall measures and distaunces, he is like the 
Carprater or loyner, for borrowing their tymber and stufie of nature, 
they appoint and ofder it by art otherwise then nature would doe, 
and worke efiects in apparance contrary to hers. Also in that 

which 
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which the Poet speakes or reports of another nuuis tale or doings, 
as Homer ofPriamus or Vlissesj he is as the painter or keruer that 
worke bj imitation and representation in a forrein snbiect, in that 
be speakes fignratiueTy, or argues subtilUe, or perswades copiously 
and vehemenyy, he doth as the cunning gaidiner that ysing na« 
turc as a coadiutor, furders her oonclusimis & many times makes 
her eflectes more absolute and straunge. But for that in our ma« 
ker or Poet, which restes onely in deuise and issues from an exceU 
leot sharpe and quick inuention, holpen by a deare and bright 
phantasie and imagination, he is not as the painter to counter&ite 
the naturall by the like effiscts and not the same, nor as the gardi« 
ner aiding nature to worke both the same and the like, nor as the 
Carpenter to worke eflfectes ytterly vnlike, but euen as nature her 
selfe working by her owne peculiar yertue and proper instinct 
and not by example or meditation or exercise as all other artifi* 
cers do, is then most admired when he is most naturall and least 
artificial!. And in the feates of his language and ytterance, because 
they hold aswell of nature to be suggested and yttered as by arte 
to be polished and reformed. Therefore shall our Poet receaue 
prayse for both, but more by knowing of his arte then by ynseaso* 
nable ysing it, and be more commended for his naturall eloquence 
then for his artificiall, and more for his artificiall well desembled, 
then for the same ouermuch afiected and grossely or yndiscretly 
bewrayed, as many makers and Oratours do. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

And with this (my most gratious soueraigne Lady) I make an 
end, humbly beseeching your pardon, in that I haue {nesumed 
to hold your eares so long annoyed with a tedious trifle, so as 
ynlesse it proceede more of your owne Princdy and naturall man- 
suetude then of my merite, I feare greatly least you may thinck of 
me as the Philosopher Plato did of Aniceris an inhabitant of the 
Citie Cirency who being in troth a yery actine and artificiall man 
in driuing of a Princes Charriot or Coche (as your Maiestie might 
be) and knowing it himselfe well enough, comming one day into 
Phtos schoole, and hauing heard him largely dispute in matters 

L 1 iij 
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PhilosophicaU, I pray you (quotb he) geue me leane also to say 
somewliat of myne arte, and in deede shewed so many trickes of 
bis cunning how to lanche forth and stay, and chaunge pace, 
and tume and winde his Coche, this way and that way, yphill 
downe hill, and also in euen or roi^h ground, that he made the 
whole assemblie wonder at him. Quoth Plato being a graue per- 
sonage, yerely in myne opinion this man should be vtterly ynfii 
for any seruice of greater importance then to driue a Coche. It 
is great pitie that so prettie a fellow, had not occupied his braynes 
in studies of more consequence. Now I pray God it be not 
thought so of me in describing the toyes of this our vulgar art.' 
But when I consider how euery thing hath his estimatira by 
oportunitie, and that it was but the studie of my yonger yeares in 
which yanitie raigned. Also that 1 write to the pleasure of a Lady 
• and a most gratious Queene, and neither to Priestes nor to 
Prophetes or Philosophers. Besides finding by experience, thai 
many times idlenesse is lesse harmeiuU then ynprofitable occupa- 
tion, dayly seeing how these great aspiring mynds and ambitious 
heads of the world seriously searching to deale in matters of state, 
be often times so busie and earnest that they were better vnoc- 
cupied, and peraduenture altogether idle, I presume so much ypon 
your Maiesties most milde and gracious indgement howsoener 
you conceiue of myne abilitie to any better or greater seruice, 
that yet in this attempt ye wil allow of my loyall and good intent 
alwayes endeuouring to do your Maiestie the best and greatest 
of those seruices I can« 
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Abb0$er, or the TtpinoMy 154, ttS. 
AMe^ or the figure Commoratio, 194. 
Abtuet or the figure Catachrens, 150. 
Abu9e$ of Man'k Life repreliended by 

Poesy, f 4. 
AcaUieetick venCf lOT. 
Aeeewiy time, and stir, percetTed in a man's 

?oice, and makes the flowing of a 

meter, 64. 
AchiUeif S, 147, tOO, S02. 
Action anmUrfriUdf or Pragmatogra- 

phia^ 2<X>.< 
AcfTOH^ or the rncontb, S14t 
i4dam oad £«e*s ilproas, 18. 
AdamBOl, 69. 

AdmUUmty or the PMamologia, 190. 
MmoBy 175, 179, 181, 196, «29. 
JE$euUpmif 218. 
JE99pt S05. 
AgnMcntMHy 2, 181. 
AgemUmMy fondness for his children, tS4. 
ifleaNOidflr, If, 205, ffS, 225, 252, 255, 

255, 240, 242, 248. 
AUsumdetf Pope, 11. 
AUegtrioy or false semblant, 155. 
AUiieruHoe vene^ specfanen of, 1 1. 
itiiMBisor, 17. 
Alpkmik9, 158. 
AlpkmmUy 17. 
Akta, dnke of, 146. 
Ambagey or the PeriphrasiB, 161. 
ilfiiMfiioiis, or the Amphibologia, 217. 
AmeriemiM nse rhiming Tenicles, 7. 
ilMpMiokfiay or the Ambignoosy 217. 



Ampkibnieehu, 56* 

Aw tp k imae ery 56, 57. 

AwtphioHf 4, 6. 

il i iip>t # Aflg f <r of the Romans, 29. 

AmekimtUy or the Impartener, 190. 

Anacreom, 20, 75, 84, 211. 

Anadiphriif or the Redonble, 167. 

ilaob^, or confenient proportion, 219. 

Ant^kormy or figure of report, 165. 

Anmxtgoniy 252. 

Aneiad poets obtained surnames by their 

writings, 19. 
Atdceriif 257. 

iln^ai^gsfe, or the Recompencer, 180. 
.^ijilAOTiiii^ Emperor, 221. 
Amtkropapathit, 22. 
Anti(mcddM9y 57. 
Ani i m tmde$f 15. 

ilfrttMStatMfe, or the Coonterchange, 174. 
Antioekui, king, transfers his wife to his 

son, 254. 
Aidioekuiy 222, 225. 
Antipkr^Mif or the Broad flont, 159. 
Aniipopkoray or figure of Responce, 170. 
AniiMirapkey or the Connter tnm, 165. 
AniitketoHf or the Renronter, 175. 
Aniomwtmtimy or the Snmameri 151. 
AphndiacMi, 14. 
ApolU, 25, 214. 

Apaphorti^ or epigrammatic poesies, 47. 
iljwrk, or the donbtfnll, 189. 
Aptupetiiy or the figure of silence, 159. 
Apottrtfke^ or the turn tale, 198. 
ilratas, 55, 
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ArUHOf 48. 

Aritt^pkaui^ SO, ItS. 

JritMle, IS, 191, nS. 

Jriikmuf, 4ifiMd, ST. 

iteii ^ BrUMm^ bestows a kiss on Ouurtiery 

f(Mr his golden poensy 16. 
Afruom$y 24t. 
Ankoi, Duke id, 158. 
iiri ^ PMfry, set down by vnlgar prin- 
ciple for an Englishman's use, 19. 
Arikwr, K. 33. 
AnmdO, Henry Earl of, as an Ambassador, 

spoke Eo^thf SS7. 
AtUUmtiiy or the Moiy scofl^ 158. 
ilslrMiMMffy conunsdDced in poets, 6. 
AkamOaiitf or the Reboond, 173. 
ifiikmoNs, 33. 
Aikdif a moontain in Biacedonia, designed 

by Dinocratcs to bnild a city iqNMi, of tiie 

figoreofaman, S41«. 
AtHU, 8. 

AttrituHm, figure of, 15f . 
AtaaaTf orAnxesis, 182. 
^MgMstef, 44, lt5, 126. 
AwUemia, 17. 
Jardtas, 126, 176. 
Awricidtar Jlgwre$, their diversity of soond 

and tone, 134. 

, of little alteration, 135. 

, working by disorder, 140. 

ySorploBage, 142. 

— f exchange, 142. 

, tunable and melodios, and 

aflbct not the ndnd bnt veiy little, 144. 
AuxiiU, or the Avancer, 182. 

Baeekiuif 57. 

Boeehu, 28, 150. 

BoMNi, Sir Nidiobs, 116, 117. 

BalMf 206. 

Bar6aria«s contmoed tiie reputation of 

il^yming poesy, 8. 
Bar6«rtraiM«, or foreign speech, 209. 
Bar6ary, originof the word, 210. 
BairMdunmifaiMchiaf 125. 
BaHams, 45. 
Bftmckrk, Hen. the first, 151. 



BindUwet, 8erj. salotation of Q. Eliz. 217. 

Bevfft of Soothamptoni 34, 69. 

Birn, 129. 

BisstOuMf, 56. 

BitsUUbUg, of the breakii^, 108* 

Bt<iMM,khigof, 176. 

BUitrimmi, or the Sarcasmus, 158. 

BsaipUefflgM, or pompons speech, 217. 

BimkioUga, or the cotted comma, 178. 

BrUtoMy 49. [Breton.] 

Broad dUeh, made Charles- 5th excuse the 
word ingrate Irom an En^ish ambas- 
sador, 226. 

Bmekhartt, Thomas Lord, 49, 51* 

BudeuB, 123. 

BulleyUf 197* 

C^ ew^Mt oMf or the figure of ibnl 

speech, 212. 
C^Mor, 116, 126, 145, 174, 205, 222. 
C^hemptua^n, or fool speech, 157. 
CocosialAffM, or the Misphu^, 212. 
CmeouUoy or fond aflection, 210. 
OKfe, Jack, 218. 
Cudmce, by which meter is made snnpbo- 

nicall, 65. 
Coiays, 197. 
Ca%iae,126. 
OtUMmm, 225. 

CsUdiis, Pope, 10. 

Co/Jtcrslidet considered a banquet an unfit 

time for the business of an Ambassa* 

dour, 236. 
C a flt wadfc a s, 20, 33. 
CwnihtiU use lUming yersicles, 7. 
Caatatea^ai upon benches, their audience* 

69. 
C^sa Tesitr, 77. 
Corotof Ctfaas, 11. 

Cut^hnriif or the figure of abuse, 150. 
OUaUcHek, or maimed verse, 107. 
CuikeHneqfCaitUe, tft6. 
Coto, 158, 174, 176, 189* 
CotaOaf, 13, 20, 43, 85. 
CeUu8f 22. 
Ccrci^ 23| 28y 150. 
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Centre^ described, 58, 59, 60, 61, 6f . 
Ckaideei bad metrical poesy and rbtme, 7. 
CkaloHer, Thomaa, 51. 
CkangUng:, or the Hipallage, 145. 
Ckarienies, men of cml and giadom bc- 

havioor, i^o. 
CkmrUnHMmuij or the Privy nipp, 159. 
ChmrUmmgn, 8. 
Chmrl€8 5th, 158, 159, f«6. 
ChmrUi ix. K. of France, SS3. 
Chartiir^ Master Allain, kissed while sleep. 

iag by Ann of Britain, for his golden 

poems, 15. 
Chmuer^ Geffrey y supposed to have had the 

Manor of New Holm, Oxford, by gift 

of Rich. II., 12. 
, 48, 49, 50, 54, 6«, 71, 7f, 73, 

120, 177, 187, 200. 
CA«rtUM, 12. 

C^tmeros, of the ImaginatioD, 15. 
Cknmogrvpkia, or the coanteifeit time, 200. 
Ctc€ro, 22, 26, 123, 131, 244. 
CweoBy t4ir, 
OrvM, 257. 
Cirui, 236. 
CUomeneSy 222, 223. 

Cfose conceit, or the figure of Noema, 193. 
CUpmXy or the Marching figure, 173. 
Clpim of the Clough, 69. 
C^UhMy 152. 

CeUn, its use in poetry, 61* 
Comedies, old and new,where performed, 29. 
Cemedfff old and new, described, 25. 
Cmku; poets; ancient ones, 20. 
C^mma, its efiect in poetry, 61. 
Common sayings in rbime, 10. 
Commoratio, or the figure of abode, 194. 
Coacliinott, 257. 
Concordy iu raea'ture and distance when 

commendable, 68. 

described, 70, 71. 

Congeriee, figure of, 198. 
Constantiue Cepronimus, 169. 
Cothumif name for buskins of leather, 27. 
Counterchange, or Antimetavole, 174. 
ComUerfeii representation, or Hypoti- 
posisy 199. 

M m 



ComUer-twrHy or Antirtroph, 165. 

Couple^UmMey or the Polisindeton, 146. . 

Cowrtier, or figure of fiur semblant, 9Bt^ 

Courtier, somewhat bookish, hii ciiwire 
on Monks, 10. "^ 

CoifffftA-*« life dispraised, 10. 

Cowrfiere use twenty manner of fashioned 
garments to disguise the body, 250. 

Omihf Poet, only to dissemble in the 
subUeties of his art, 253. 

Crirfef, 171. 

Cretsod, 50, 54> ^'f^' 

Croee^omplkigj or Synecloiis, 172 

Cuekoo^epel, or Underky, 167. 

Cupid, 150, 172, 175. 

Curious, or the Perieigia, 216. 

CurHus, 242. 

Curry /null, or Paradiastole, 154. 

Customs of salutation in various coun- 
tries, 239. 

Cutted comma, or Bracfaiologa, 178. 

Cyutkia and Endimion, IS. 

Cyrus, 33. 

DaetU, or feet of three times, 103* 

Ductitus, 56. 

Dampete, K. <^Spahi, 206. 

Dmme, 22. 

Donte, 48. 

Darius, 235. 

Dacid, 6, 12, 23, 60. 

Decency in behaviour, necessary to a poet 
or maker, 231. 

, subject to variety, 220. 

, of appard, a disthnetkm to pre- 
vent confunon : various ftshions and man- 
ners described, vritb incidental stories, 
237—249. 

Dtfconim in speech, pleasmg, 218. 

De Deeoro, a work by Puttenham, 231. 

DrfauU, the figure of, 136. 

Delpkos, 217. 

Demetrius laymg sidL of love for his motiier- 
in-law Stratonica, obtains her by gift 
from his &ther, 234. 

Democritus, 85. 

Demones, or good angels, 4. 
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DuditUf or the Difmeinbrar, 166* 

Drnkgimui, or right retsoner, 196. 

JDiomw, 25, 147. 

ShekohgiOf or the figare of excuse, 19f • 

DidOf 175. 

Difertnee^ or the OriBmot, 195. 

JMocrilet adopted a fantaKic dress for the 

purpose of introdnction to Alexander, 240. 
JCUrtv^ a Nianuer of ioiprecation against 

enemies, 46. 
Dvredor^ or the Gnome, 197. 
DimbUry or Meiosis, 154, 185. 
DUdainMf or Insalutio, 175. 
JHtmembrer, or Dialisis, 185* 
Dispaicker, or tlie Expeditis, 195. 
DiHoHceif or concord defined, 70, 71. 
Dts^H^ator, or Merismoi, 185. 
Demitianf lf6. 

Double sopply, or the SiHepsis, 157. 
DoMety or the Ploche, 168. 
DifublfuMf ortheAporia, 189. 
DrU moeky or Ironia, 157. 
Dyv, Edward, 49, 51, 141, 198. 

Eeeko soond, or Epanalepsis, 167. 
EcUp$i$, or the figure of defiinlt, 156. 
Eclogue, for what purpose invented, 50. 
Eclogueif and pastoral poems in the low or 

basestUe, 127. 
Eepkomaiiy or the Outcry, 177, 
.fidNMiiid, Ironside, 151. 
Edwwrd, the Confessor, 151. 
, K. L 206. 

iii. 9, 48, 197, 206. 

f iv. 12, 246. 

-^ , ¥1. 49, 141, 158. 

E4wiard»y Richard, 51. 

Elegiac poets, ancient ones, 20. 

Elegy, a pitioos metre, 59. 

ElixeMh, Queen, a most excellent poet, 2. 

, in imitation, like Venus, Diana, 

Pallas, and Juno, 2. 
— — , her attributes, 147. 

, her learned, delicate, and noble 

i, 51, 151* 

-, roundels in her praise, 81,82* 
-, derices upon her noble and ver. 



EUuMk, 4fae Enf^ Diana, 147. 

, Briton maiden queen, 151. 

, Verses on Q. of Scots, 207. 

, her stately walk, 248. 



, her mild speech to a Knight that 

had behaved insolently to her, 249. 

disliked superfluous expence of a 

subject bestowed on her in the pro- 
gresses, 247. 

, author's concluding address to, 



257. 
Elpme, an Eclogue, by the author, 141. 
EmpKoiU, or the Renforcer, 155. 
Enallage, or the Exchange, 142. 
Enargia of Greek poetiy, 119. 
EweowtU, a carol of honour, 57. 
Endiadu, or the figure of Twins, 147. 
EndimMm and Cynthia, 15. 
EngUak poetry, reducible by art, 5. 
poetry wants the feet used in other 

famguages, but posiesses curious whiclt 

they have not, 5. 
— ^ Ambassador's, use of the word in- 

grate, 226. 
JEii^'iiia, or the Riddle, 157. 
JEfuiiaf, 12, 15, 88. 
EnterludM^ where represented, 28. 
Eolus, 25. 

EpanalepeiSy or Eceho sound, 167. 
EpwMdiBy or figure of Retire, 184. 
Epicedia, a funeral song, 59. 
Epigrmn, described, 45. 
Epigrwmmatieti nttertd menj conceits, 20. 
Epigrams called posies, 47. 

by Piittenham, 168, 175, 176. 

Epimeme, or the Love*burden, 188. 
Epimimie of the Greeks, 74. 
EpitammeriMy of Greek and Latin poetr^',1 #8. 
EpUaphi defined, a kind of Epigram, 45. 

by Puttenham, 145, 149, 175. 

EpUkaHaamieSy or nuptial songs, 57, 41. 
EpiUhetotiy or the Qualifier, 147. 

-, otherwise the 

figure of attribution, 152. 
Epiihmummy or the Surclose, 181. 
EpHnmUy or the figure of Reference, 189. 
Epiuuade, the Underlay, 1 67. 



tuous nature, 79, 80« 
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Ermtmns, 1S5, 169. 
Er^temm^ or the Qoettioner, 176. 
EikUk philosopben were poets, 6. 
EHohgin, or the Reaion rend or Tell 

c«n»e, 191. 
£mx, K. of Arabia, wrote in rerse , 17. 
Evei^ or the Parison, 178. 
EuhoidaM^iSe, 
EfiiamdttM, 236. 
Empkm^ttuiMey applied by learned men to 

poetBy&c, 13. 
£«n|pidet, 19, 20, 129. 
£iirDpa,22. 

ExmmpUy or a-P^tfadigma, 205. 
Exarguimy or theGorgioos, 206. 
Exdumg€y or the EnaUage, 142. 
EseuUy or the Dichologia, 192. 
EapeHtmy or the speedie Dvpatdier, 195. 
ExpoiUUf or the Oorgions, 206. 

Fmhr temUmt, or %ire of AOegoria, 251. 

Fate ^ or Allegoria, 155. 

Fmrfei, or the MetalepMs, 152. 

Faty of three thnet, 106. 

F€r^ilMiid, Emperor, 246. 

F^rdMOMla, King, 159. 

F<rry«, Edwara,49,51. 

FIfwruthe writmg, and ipeediet neceistry 

for pobUck delivery, 115* 
FIgwreiy and figurative speech, 128. 
, affecting the mind 1:^ altering of 

tense by single words, 148. 
the 

sense m whole clause or speech, 155. 
— rhethorical, ±63. 
FUanoeh, Sir Aaidrew, his uncomely wit> 

ticisms, 224, 5. 
Fueling Frmmp, or Micterismus, 159. 
Fmtvugflgwrej or Metastasis, 194. 
Fvnd tffeelUmy or Cacozelia, 210. 
Forr<ga ipeecky or Barbarismus, 209. 
F9ul ipeeehy or figure of Cacemphaton, 212. 
Fnmeiiy the F^nch King, made Sangelais, 

Salmonius, Macrinos, and Marot, of his 

privy chamber, for their skill in poetry, 

12. 
Frederick, John, Duke of Saxon, 158. 



Ftd tpeediy or ih»] 
FwroTy tenn applied 

poetry, 1. 
Fkaie hi vene, by the Emperor of Tvtaiy» 



»215. 
by Platonfeki to 



77. 



GoUms, 13. 

Gammg with a prince, decent to let him 

win to keep him pleasant, 247, 
GtucoH, [Gascoigne,] 49, 51, 177^ 
GenetUiMy or natal songs, 97, 40, 
GtneeoeruHMy a comedy, by^ Pnttenham, 

111, 113. 
GeiMemeH qftke coici^, anonymous poets, 16. 
' often seem busy, and have nothing 

to do, 252. 
Gmiikiy thehr prayen to the Heathes 

Oods,23. 
GeomsMcal figures fbr verse, 76. 
Gmmgy or the Director, 197. 
GmIs ^<ib« GatiOes, bow piaiied m Poety, 

21. 
Goldmgy Arthur, 49, 51. 
Gitrfey [Googe,] 190. 
Gurgi^ua, or the Ezaiigasia, 206. 
Ooili^f, going barefoot, aocordmg t* the 

oommeo proverb, vrHl make a vronan 

weep, 243. 
Gmery 48, 49, 50, 67, 71, 120. 

, esteemed by Henry, iv, 12. 
Gr^y baa estimation vritb Henw viii« and 

Duke of Somerset, 12. 
Greeki and Latmes adopted ihiming 

poesy, 7. 
Greek poesy without rinme, 7. 

and Lathi feet might be brought 

into our vulgar pocay with good grace, 

but for the sudden mnovation, 85. 
GreriUy Fulk, 49. 
GryfyU, Lady, 200. 
Guy, of Warvridc, 34, 69. 
Gitysf, Duke of, 230. 
Gfffardy Sir Will., 193. 

Ha\f/o9t ver$e$y perfect and defectivei 107. 
Umnibaly 183, 205, 235. 
Hardingy 48, 50. 
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Honft^fy made much of by Edw. i? Ul If, 

Hmokmf and hmHugf adopted by Prodns 
to reclaim his SOD, 235. 

, when followed by a prince as a 
commendable deUght, shoold be con- 
sidered the same by the serritour, t48. 

Heupingfigwrey or Sinathrismus, 197. 

Hebrew used metrical poesy and rhime, 7. 

Hebrew Umgwgty to ignorant persons, seems 
prose, 6. 

Hector, 2. 

BegttMMj 118. 

BeUfH, tl5. 

Helem^ 38. 

HeU^geMMi, 126. 

Bemvmerisy a half foot, 108. 

H«firy the first, 151. 
ivtfa, 18. 

I the vii th, always defirayed the 

charge of his entertainment at the boose 
of a snigect, 247. 

Tjii, his conntenance of Stemhold 
and Gray, 12. 

-, 17, 48, 158, 160, 161, 197, 



217, 224, 226, 233, 246, 247. 

-, caused Us own head and all 



his comrtiers to be polled, and the beards 
cot short, 239. 

-, ashamed to give to a conrtier 



that was arfiamed to beg, 247. 
Hemy, K. of France, 158. 
Herw^Uuiy 85, 208. 
HereuUif 28, 118. 
Hero, 33. 

Htffstdk poets; ancient ones, 19. 
HtTMogtMtt, 222. 
Herodotue, 123. 
Henod, 4, 123. 

Heyumrde, their base and hnmble stile, 20. 
Heywdod, John, 49. 

■ ■ , drowth at the Dnke of 

Northnmberiand^ table, 230. 
mpMage, ortfaeOiangHng, 143. 
HiperbaUm, or the Trespasser, 140. 
HiperboU, or the Orer-reacher, 159. 
Hieterom Proterom, or the Preposterous, 

141. 213 



HUtory qf three sorte, true, false and mix- 
ed, 32. 
Hittrien, or Buffoon; the excellence of 

Roscios in such character, 26. 
Hietriogn^here, registered the Utcs of 

Princes in metre,.6. 
Homer, 2, It, 19, S3, 35, 85, 90, 123, 

125, 199, 242, 257. 
Horace, 13, 20, 123. 
Hugobald, 11. 

Hnitatn, or staff of eight Terses, 73. 
Humu and Vandals inundation of £orope,8. 
Htmiiiup, a ballad, noticed, 12. 
Hymttf, written in the high style, 127. 
— — rendered such as were accounted 

gods, half-gods, or goddesses, fiunous to 

posterity, 28. 
Hypotqtoeitf or the counterfait represent 

tation, 199. 
Hypozeugma, or the Rerewarder, 137. 
HtfpoxenxUf or the Substitute 138* 

/«iii5iis, 56. 

Ibis, 45. 

Icon, or resemblance by imageiy, 204. 

Idioma, of the Greeks, 120. 

lerotekni, book of, 23. 

Immgery by resembhmce, or tbe loon, 204i 

Impeartener, or Anachinosis, 190* 

Incongruity, or the Soledsmus, 210. 

IntHmet of nature, origin of vulgar poesy, 7. 

Inaertor, or the Parenthesis, 140. 

InsuUatio, or the Disdamful, 175. 

Iphigema, 181* 

IrmuM, or tbe long loose, 146. 

Iroma, or the dry mock, 157. 

Irue, 35. 

leocrutee, 176. 

Ituiy and Greece, reri? e rhyming poesy, 8. 

Jueon, 152, 176. 

Joaimee Seeundui, 43. 

JuUme Caear, 13, 17. 

Juno, 22, 229. 

Jupiter, marrying hit sister Juno, accord- 
ing to the guise of Princes in oriental 
parti of the world, 22. 
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JufUeTf has love of Dtiune, Eoropa, &c. 

likely enough, t6. 
Juvenal^ SO, 175. 



KerwuiiMe, Lady, 77. 
Kei, Captain, 918. 



method 
hair, SS9. 
Language^ of, 119. 

Zjmgimigef ezornatioB thereof by figare8,139. 
LuUgrmte of Hesieo, 158. 
IiO^ poesy without rhime, 7. 
Lender f SS. 
LeguUAon originated in the aged and 

grave poett, 5. 
lAeeidimMf or the Parisia, IM. 
iifce M/<r, or the Parimion, 145. 
lJk€ toany or the Omoitdeion, 14i. 

, a term in archery, i6. 
Lbm»y 4,6. 

IApi§t0f or the M oderatonr, 155. 
JUflf <MM, or the Irmot, 146. 
loose Unguagef or the Asyndeton, 145. 
Lnie^ Guillanme de, It. 
Ij)9e1mrdeHf orEpimone, 188. 
Linenges of variooi fonns, 76. 

' ia vene of the Lady Kerme- 
•ine, 77, 
Ladim, 118. 
LMcUmui, S18. 
iMciuMf 9. 
LmeUuSf SO. 
Imeretnts^ 35, 88, 181. 
LuMty Londmif Enterlude, by Puttenharo, 

143, 165. 
Lfdgatey 48, 49, 50, 54, 62, ISO. 

MMceUui^ 1S5. 

MtKrumSf made by K. Francis, of his privy 

diamber, for his poetry, IS. 
MturoUgim, or long langnage, SI 5. 
Man, the figure of one designed by Dino- 

crates, as the shape of a city, S41. 

, as toochinghis person, S45* 

McmKiis, 35. 

Marehmgjlgwre, or the Clymaz, 173. 



Marcusy S2S. 

Margaret^ Q. of Navarre, 17. 

Marot, by his poetry, made by K. FHnciSy 

of his privy chamber, IS. 
Marpkmir^ 44. 
Mara, S3. 
Martwly 44. 
of wearing the May, Queen, 49, 115, 197, 

, her gift to Vargas, for his 



Epithalium on her marriage, IS. 
• did not walk sUtely, S48. 



of Scots, the secret piac- 

tices in her favour occasions verses by 
Elisabeth, S07. 

dMheiMtieioMy among the gentry, hard to 
find, 16. 

Muxmmu, S06. 

Meagure, many sorts used in onr vulgar, 58. 

Medea^ 15S, 176. 

Mehune, Jehande, IS, 173. 

Meioiis, or the Disabler, 154, 183. 

MetumdeTf SO. 

Menelatu, S, S15. 

MtTCWTffy S3. 

MeiiamMMy or the Distributor, 185. 

Merry scoffy or Asteimus, 158. 

MeUUpeiiy or the Farrfet, 15S. 

Metaphi$ician$f originally poets, 6. 

Metrnphoroy or the figure of transport, 148. 

Metoitatis, or the flitting figure, or the 
Remove, 194. 

Mettmimia, or the Misnamer, 150. 

Metrical feet of ancient Greek and Latin 
poets, 91. 

language, its sweetness, 6 

MetrederuBf 171. 

Mezoxeugma, or the middle marcher, 137. 
Micterismuif or the Fleering Frump, 159. 
Middle Mocker, or the Meioteugma, 137. 
Mitnitte, poets of good edification, SI. 
JIftiiarM, an hymn, by Puttenham, 198. 
Mingle tmmgle, or the Soraismus, Sll 
Minetreli, give a fit of mirth for a groat, 69» 
Misnttmer, or the Metonimia, 150. 
MiepUeer, or the Cacosintheton, SIS. 
jlftf^icol resemblance, or Pirabola, S05. 
Jlfodcro^tur, ortheLiptott, 153* 
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JlfoUMMt, 36, 5r. 

MoHOttic orders, taken by siniple clerki, 8. 

MmUc, deserving tbe fate of Orplieiii, 10. 

MonodiMy a funeral song, 39% 

Mo&ref Sir Thomai, 3«. 

Moppf a little pretty lady, 184. 

Muieuif 4, 6, 3S» 

Munekm, among gentry, difR6nltto find, 16. 

MuticUmt, the first artificial ones, poets, 6. 

Bhuiek, a kind of, in metre, 5. 

jlfaspiitii^, i:4. 

AoMMi invented by the ancients for every 

figure, ISO. 
Nenith or Poesie, 47. 
Nephmt, f 2. 
N<r9, 17, 126, 248. 
Nesfor, 2, 147. 

New lUMMT, or tbe Onomatopeia, 151. 
Nictmder, 35. 
JVidko2«> Bishop, 228. 
Nieknmner, or tbe Prosonomasia, 168. 
JVoeaM, or the figure of Close Conceit, 193. 
JVofUMN £iy{tt4 aUowetb many bissiUa- 

bles, 65. 
N$rthwmberUmdf Duke of, 230. 
N0ihhig'to^ courtiers, seem very busy, 

252. 

Ohiequieiy described, 39. 

Ocodm^o// empire revived new clerks, 8. 

OetacUmy his excuse for not performing the 

directions of Virgil in burning the 

£neid, 17. 

, 1^6, 225. 

OdoUty in form of a pillar, 80i 
Omhiiif or Resemblance, 201. 
OmoiMeldony or the Uke loose, 144. 
Ommaiapiuiy or the new namer, 15i. 
Oprimuu, 35. 

Onmgiy Prince of, his devise of arms, 146. 
Orittmuy or the definer of difference, 193. 
Ormmentf in poetiy, 114> 119. 
OrphmUf 4, 6. 
Ovaly or egg verses, 86. 
Ofoei^hbwr, or the Pieriergia, 216; 
Over-r^tuher, or the Hiperbole, 159. 



Ovid, 11, 20, 46, 49, 85. 
Outcry, or the Ecphonisis, 177. 
Oj/ord, Edward, Earl of, 49, 172. 

Paget, Houry Lord, 49. 

PMte, 23. 

Pmitmidmi, counterfeit vices, 21. 

PwrtMm^ or resemblance mistical, 205. 

Pwradignui, or a resemUance by example, 
205. 

Paradoxen, or the Wondrer, 189. 

PearodMstoU, or the Curry fimell, 154. 

Paragon, figure of the, 196. 

PandeptU, or the Passager, 194. 

Paramo2(^orthe figure of Adniittanceyl90. 

ParecnoM, or the Stragler, 195. 

Parentkene, or the Insertor, 140. 

Panmim, or Proverb, 157. 

Parimitm, or the figure of like letter, 145^ 

Parisia, or the Licentious, 190. 

Pariton, or figure of even, 178. 

Parmemo, rebuked by Alexander, 235. 

Parthemades, by the author, noticed, 151, 
180, 181, 196, 204, 214. 

Paeaager, or Paralepsis, 194. 

Paa^a, 44, 252. 

Pmolet, Lord, 193. 

Pdopeneeee, 33. 

Pentimimerie, of the OredL and Latin mea- 
sure, 108. 

Periergia, or over-kbour ; otherwise called 
the curious, 216. 

PeriUui, 232. 

Period, or full pause, 61. 

Peripkra»i$, or figure of Ambage, 161. 

Pereeui, 28. 

Persiue, 20. 

Permmation, counterfeited, 200. 

Peruviaiu use ihiming versides, 7. 

Petrarch, 48, 50, 71, 72, 73, 105, 107, 
147, 177, 202. 

Phaer, Doctor, 49, 51, 86. 

Phantaetieal, a term applied to tiie student 
in poetry, 14. 

Pkarnax, 145. 

Pkawrmut 222* 

Phelnut 199. 
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PkOim, lit. 
Pldiiff K., 151, fl6. 
PkU^fipfiu ArabkuB, oJiot Agelattoty t44. 
-, rebuked by his son for 1 



as aDbecomiog an Emperour, t44. 
PhUiseu8^ 2fl. 

PkOocaUa, a work by Patteohams 907. 
Phihiopherj or poet, considered terms of 

scorn, 14. 

I gentry, bard tofind, 16. 



PhiUmpheny the firrt of then poets, 6. 

PMm$y f\6. 

Pien Pkumum, 20, 48, 50, IfO. 

PiUan in ifayme how formed, 80. 

Ptudor, 20, 35, 211. 

Pirckius, 56. 

Pirrkua, f4ir. 

P2ace, counterfeited, or topographia, 200. 

Plmipedei, name for common players of in- 

terlndes, 27. 
Plaio, 32. 

P(a<oittd(ct, their opinion of poetry, 1. 
Pkmtusy 20. 

Pleonanmu, or too fnl speech, 215. 
Plocke, or the Donbler, 168. 
Plnitreh, 46. 
P/itfo, 23. 
Poem called epitaph, osed for a memoriall 

of the dead, 45. 
Poesff, what it is, 1. 

■ may form a volgar art in English as 

well as Greek and Latin, 3. 

-, the snlgect or matter of, 18. 



should not be employed on vicioas 

or infamous conceits, 16. 

, the form to reprehend outrageous 

Princes, 26. 
— — — — to honourgreat Princes,27. 
', called Eclogue, first used by shep- 
30. 



— , doTised long after other dramatic 
poems, 30. 

, by which the fiunous acts of prin- 
ces, and the yirtuous lives of our fore- 
fathers, were reported, 31. 

, form of, commendation of Tirtue 

in the inferior sort, 34. 



PMfy, how arts and sciences were treK^ 

ed, 35. 
, in what form the amorous affections 

and allurements were uttered, 36. 

, the form of poetical r^yoings, 

36. 

f fbrm of lamentations, 57. 

— , manner of -nttering taunts, nipi, 

scofib, and merry conceits, 43* 

, ancient form, used by men to re- 
proach their enemies, 46. 
— « , the most commended English 

writen, 48. 
PoeUtf conforms to the Greek word, 1. 
Ppeiy etymology of the word, 1. 

, a good one, dissembles his ait, 250. 

, his art compared with that of a phy- 
sician or gardhier, 254. 
, in using metrical proportions, issimt- 

bir to a carpenter or joiner, 256. 

Laurent, 48, 50, 69. 

Poeiietd ornament of two sorts of figures, 

119. 
Poetry f more ancient than civil society, 3. 
Poeto^ the first priests, prophets, legislators, 

and politicians in tho world, 3. 
— — , the first philosophers, astronomers, 

historiographers, oratoors, and musicians, 

in the world, 5. 

become contemptible, 12. 

and Poesy despised, and the name 

become infamous, 13. 
PoUmon^ 112, 222. 
PoUmon md PkUinOf story of, 112. 
PoUio, 126^ 
PoUriUobU, 66. 

, of the breaking, 108. 

PoUeindeUmy or the Couple clause, 146. 
Pompe^f 29. 

Paiii|»otts tpeeeh, or BompUotogia, 217. 
Poriee, a kind of short epigrams, 47. 
Pragmaiogrtq^hia^Of the counterfeit action, 

200. 
Prepooteroue, or the Histeron proteron, 

141, 213. 
Prepomnder^ or the Prolepsis, 139. 
Preeumpiuoutf or figure of pre-8npp06all,194. 
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Pri-itqfpMdUf or igore of procatalcpns, 
194. 

PrUmmi, f , S57. 

Prie8t$f tbeir holy mysteries first established 
by poetSy 4. 

Princes, tiieir outrageous behaviour repre- 
hended by poesy, S6« 

PrineeidiiUdreH, solemn r^ydngs at thdr 
nativity, 40. 

IVtvy mipp, or CharientismnSy 1S9. 

iVoM<4iiippmy or the Presomptaoas, other- 
wise the figure of Pre-sapposall, 194. 

PfehUy attempt to reclaim his son, 235. 

ProlepnBf or the Prepoonder, 139. 

Propertiua, 20. 

Pr^pheti originated in poets, 4. 

J Vo psrrtwt poetically 53. 

— — »— in staff, 54. 

in measure, 55. 

■ in concord, called symphony or 

rfaime, 63. 

■' by situation, 69* 

' in figure, 75. 



Proae^ from dayly use not so efficacious as 
poetry, 5. 

Prosoiumasta, or the Nicknamer, 168. 

fVotopspeM, or the counterfeit in persona- 
tion, too. 

Protopographi^ 199. 

Proverbf or Parimia, 157. 

Pnaeugtna, or the Ring-leader, 137« 

PUUme^ 118. 

PfsJM^, king of Egypt, rebuked for the 
wantonness of his garment, 337. 

P^ttenhiany account of him, v. 

, specimens of his poetry, trans* 

lations, and notices of his works, 33, 37, 
10«, 110, 111, 1«3, 136, 139, 140, 141, 
143, 145, 147, 149, 151, 154, 156, 161, 
165, 166, 168, 169, 17#, 171, 17f, 173, 
174, 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 18«, 184, 
190, 19f , 196, 198, 199, S0«, S07, 208, 
215, 231. 

Ppwmid$, in verse, examples of, 79. 

Qwdrun^ a staff of four verses, 54. 
QiM^i/lcr, or die Epitiieton, 147, 152. 



QuMUM bestow kisses on paiunours, but 

not on poets, 15. 
QuutUmer, or the Erotema, 176. 
Qvkh conceit, or figure of Synecdoche, 

154, 162. 
QuinidM, St. 217. 
QumHOim, 117, 131. 

RmhbtOtmg ^ a eyUabie, or letter, to or 
from a word, 134. 

Rattlenuuee, story of a, 113. 

Rmoleigky Sir Walter, 47, 51, 165, 167, 
168. 

Rcoion rend, or the Etiologia, 191. 

Rebound, or the Atuiadasis, 173. 

Recompencer, or Antenagoge, 180* 

Redouble, or Anadiplosis, 167* 

RrferencCy or figure of Epitropis, 189. 

Remote, or the flitting figure, 194. 

Renconter, or AnUtheton, 175. 

Reiiforeer, or the Emphasis, 153» 

Rephf, or the Symploche, 166. 

Report, or Anaphora, 165. 

Reputation of poets in old time, 12* 

ReeembUmce, or OmiosiB, 201. 

Rereumrder, or the Hypoieugma, 137. 

Reeponce, or the Antipophora, 170. 

Rethorick, the eloquence of poets, 6. 

Retire, or figure of Epanodts, 184. 

Rhime, of vrild and savage people, 6. 

, a good maker of^ does not fidsily 
his accent, or orthography, 67. 

Rkiming poesy came first to the Gre- 
ciaijs,&c,7. 

Ribuska, Sultan of Persia, 78. 

Richard Ccnur de Uon, 151. 

Richard ii., 48, 218. 

Riddle, or tiie Enigma, 157. 

Riding Rime, used by Chaucer, 50. 

Right reoMoner, or Dialogismus, 196. 

Ring-leader, or the Proieugma, 137. 

Rithmue of the Greek, 57. 

Robert le Brue, 206. 

Romance, in the English tongue, by the Au- 
thor, 33. 

RmmmccB, written in short and long metre, 
33. 
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J^maU of the Rote, 50. 

Ronsardy 91 1, 

Ra$cm9, S6. 

Roimdel, or sphere, spedmen of, 81. 

Rauu, Sir Anthony, 147, 153. 

Sa(f€ My«s or the Seotentia, 197« 

Ss/em, tchooi of, their verses, 9» 

SaUfue Imp of France, 232. 

So/AumtiM, made of his privy dmniber, by 
Kiog Francis, for his skill in poetiy, 1S» 

Salomon, 6, 16, 60, 195. 

Salusi, 123. 

Songelms, for his poetry, made by Khig 
Francis, of bis privy chamber, 12. 

Sarcomittf, or the Bitter taunt, 158. 

Satkef iu origin, 24. 

ShUwm, 22. 

Saipruti, the ancient, 20. 

Sm/a^ people had a natural poesy, 6. 

SkxoH Etif<tijJ^ principally moDoallables,^. 

Seemlineis nf speech, pleasing, 219. 

Seer, or prophet described, 4. 

Sevano, as used by Petrarch, 72. 

Seitmowr, Lady^ 78. 

S^taifhig, or the Taatologia, 213. 

Seneca, 20. 

Senientia, or the Sage Sayer, 197. 

Shopphn, or Pantofles, 27. 

Shore^ Mistress, her character from chro- 
nicle reports, 245. 

SUenee, or the Aposiopesis, 139. 

SiUableB, sliding and slipper, 102. 

SUleptis, or the Doable sopply, 137. 

S'miUtude, the figure of, 201. 

Simj^tony, a knack in versifying, 11. 

^naihrismiu, or the Heaping figure, 197. 

SmgU ouppljf, or the Zeugma, 136. 

^noMma, or figure of Store, 179. 

Sipier, Monsieur de, 233. 

Sizeme, a stafi* of six verMS, 54. 

S/ceUon, 48, 50, 69. 

Slow return, or eccho sound, 167. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, 191. 

SoUeiamnu, or the Incongruity, 210. 

SophocUi, 12, 20. 

SoraitmiUf or the Mingle Mangle, 211. 



Speech, tiie foundation of language. 119. 
■ is artificial, and made by man, 5. 

, well pleasing horn decorum, 21& 

Spenser, Edward, 51. 

Spire, or taper in verse, 78. 

^tewed, or Wedspite, 191. 

Spondeus, 56. 

Sqnmre, or quadrangle equilater, 83. 

^^, of four, ^ye, six, and seven verses, 55, 

Stamhtrst, 90. 

Sianza, or resting place ; from the Italian. 

54. 
Stemkold, made groom of privy chamber, 

by Hen. viiL, for translating David'« 

psalmsi 12. 

, Thomas, 49. 
Sieiidtorus, 38. 
StUe, of, 123. 

StragUr, or the Parecnasis, 195* 
Straionica, wife of Antiochus, given by him 

toliisson, 234. 
Straw, Jack, 218. 
Store, or figure of Skionnnia, 179. 
StU^ct, of the high, low, and mean, 127. 
Submutatio, or the Underchange, 144. 
Substitute, or the Hypoceuxis, 138. 
Suifclose, or the Epithonema, 181. 
^iimaiiicr, or the Antonomasia, 151. 
Surnames of ancient poets, obtained by 

their poems, 19. 
Surplusage, the vice of, 215. 
5ifrr«y, Eari of, 48, 50, 60, 102, 104, 105, 

110, 145, 162. 
Sydney, Sir PhUip, 49, 169, 181, 188, 204. 
Symphony, or rhime, the proportion there- 
of, 63. 
Syu^loche, or the figure of reply, 166. 
Syn e edod u , or figure of quick conceit, 154^ 

162. 
Syneeiosis, or the cross coupling, 172. 

Tanner, of Tamworth, and K. Edward iT.^ 

214. 
Tt^^inosis, or the Abbaser, 154, 216. 
Tautologia, or the figure of self sayuig, 

213. 
Tay^or^ ThomaS| 217. 
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TeWcmue, or tlie Etiotogia, 191. 
Terence^ JO. 
TetrtMiUabU, 56. 
Theairumy of the Greeks, t9. 
The^crituif 12, «0. 
Tlbo-n^M, 55, 200. 
Thi9eu8, 28. 

7V<^finorfoii, Sir John, knight^ Epitiph 
. OD, 149. 

ITmeidideiy 53, 125. 
TEimiw, 126, 169, 222^ 
TibuUut, 20. 
Time^ counterfeited; or the Chronogra- 

phia, 200. 
Tmocniet, 222* 
UrtoiM, 15. 
Tiim$ Ve$pati4mutf 249. 
Toi^SH^, its infinnity and effect on poetry, 

101. 
TotMt, Sir, 69. 
TopographtOf or the connterfSeit place^ 200. 

Trmdudw, or the Tnmlacer, 170. 

J\nagedies, where performed, 29. 

Trogedff, whence derived, 27. 

Tragic poei9 ; ancient ones, 20. 

T)rtig9$, the Greek word from whence Tra- 
gedy, 27. 

TV^ON, 126. 

Tnommimtiy term osed by the Italians Ibr 
all persons be hither their moontain Ap- 
penines,209. 

7Vtm2ac«r, or the Traductio, 170. 

TrtouiaUr, only a Tersifier, 1. 

Tnmtpoti, or the Metaphor, 148. 

Trmelkri certify that wild and savage 
people use rhiming versicles, 7. 

-^ f halting at seyeral inns, similar lo 

a poet writing verses, 61. 

TVesposier, or the Hiperbaton, 140. 

TrumgU, in verse, by the Sultan of Persia, 
78. 

Tribacchuty S6. 

TViqnet, in verse, by the Lady Sehunonr, 78^ 

THmegiHu*, 17. 

TrisiOable, 56. 

Tchuf^kaU, a poem for rejoycing, 57. 



TVtMMpftoIr, in honour of Eliiabetfa, hf 

Pnttenham, 57, 184, 199. 
Trockeus, 56. 

TroUus Md Creuidy 49, 50, 54. 
TVoy, 2, 242. 
TtLrbervUly 49. 

7km taUf or the Apostrophe, 198* 
TwnuSf 196. 
TWiotii, 217« 

7Vwis,or the Endiadiiy 147« 
Twytu, 49, 147, 14& 
TVto*, William, 217. 

C;7ysfef, 2, 55, 147, 257. 

Uneouihf or the Acyron, 214. 

Underdumge, or the Snbmotatio, 144. 

Underlay, or Epiienxes, 167« 

Utlermna fpnea to man for porswasioo of 

others, 5. 

, six pomts of general regioMnt, 

be it by month or writing, 129. 

FoZMff, K. of France, 151. 

VoMs, Philip de, 9^ 

Vmga$f the Spanish poet, rewarded bj 

Q. Maiy, 15. 
Forro, 131. 

Vmuc, Nicholas, 49, 51, 200. 
Fcrse, Lyon described, 11. 

^, or rime; a musical nttenmce, 55» 

Farses geometrically formed, 76. 

by Pnttenham, see list of works that 

foUows account of author, xziv. 
Versictd and rhime of wild and savage 

people, 6. 
Vernfier defined, 1. 
Ffmif wicreafarti, of the Latin, 74. 
Vice reproved, by Comedy and Tragedy, 25» 
Ftcet and defonnities of speech and writing 

noticed by ancient poets, 208. 
Vidfwies, scripture term for prophets, 4. 
VvgiU, 12, 19, 20, 51, 44, 45, 46, 49, 85, 

86,90, 125,151, 155, 156,181, 196, 229. 
f directed his executor to bum the 

iEneid, 17. 
Foycf and gesture should be regulated be- 
fore princes, 246* 
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Vmlgwr poesy more ancient than the arti- 
fidal, 7. 



Widdhgif manner of rejoycing at, 40. 
fFeepingy not so decent in men as ladies and 

children, 243. 
Wild people nsed a natural poesy, 6. 
WUHmm the Omqueror, 89. 
irOfon, Master Secretary, 191. 
Wmdutter, Marqnea of, 193. 
Wiicnfif 191. 



Woer^ an Enterlnde, by Pnttenham, 189. 

Wcmim shoold possess four points of come- 
liness, H5. 

Women censored by an old malicioos monk, 
10. 

Wondrer, or Paradozon, 189. 

Wffot^ Sir Thomas, 48, 50, 60, lOS, 104, 
105, 107, 110, 145, 147, 177, 186, SOS. 

ZemoeraieSf f 36. 

ZenopkoHySS, 

Zeugma, or the angle supply, 136. 
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